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"I took my place at the head of the table, surrounded by 
wet, slimy bodies, and the two Chinamen began to play." 
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THE GAME OF LIFE AND DEATH 

There aren't any more of those evenings under the 
awning in Hong Kong harbor, the evenings that 
Nichols used to like so well. The ships and the trade 
have dropped away ; and Nichols is gone, too, for that 
matter. But we who are left remember him always 
in connection with those friendly gatherings. We 
came to look for his little bark on our arrival; and 
more than often she would be l}dng imder Kowloon- 
side, a small vessel painted in the most extraordinary 
colors, cream-white above and bottle-green below the 
water line, with a good deal of bright yellow on the 
woodwork about her decks. 

Nichols stood apart, a singular and interesting man. 
His experience in the coastwise trade of China had 
been remarkable. A certain alien strain had crept into 
his blood; he held Uie reputation of knowing half a 
dozen Chinese dialects, and dealing in matters beyond 
the impenetrable border of the land. 

As I came up the Omega's gangway one evening, 
Nichols was hanging paper lanterns beneath the awn- 
ing. He expected Uie captains of the fleet on board i 
to bid him good-bye. Together we sat by the rail and 
watched the sampans gather from Uie ships. A puff 
of off-shore breeze lifted the awning, rustling among 
the paper globes. The quiet harbor lay like a pool 
at the foot of the Peak. Men drifted in by twos 
and threes, dropping into comfortable deck-chairs. 

1 



2 THE GAME OF LIFE AND DEATH 

Glasses clinked, cigars were lighted. The talk turned 
to typhoons of the past; and Nichols told a tale. 



"I wouldn't Bsk you to believe me," he began, "if I 
couldn't refer you to Lee Fu Chang. You know him ; 
he's probably chartered all of you for home, at dif- 
ferent times. He is the soul of honor, and would con- 
firm my most incredible detail. The next time any 
of you fellows have occasion to call at his office, bear 
my story in mind and take another look at him. You'll 
see him as he chooses to have it, for purposes of busi- 
ness; a tall and rather stout Chinaman, smiling, dig- 
nified, graceful, offering you a chair beside a heavily 
carved blackwood table, and a cup of tea in an eggshell 
from his own hands. You may imagine that his 
thoughts are bounded by the walls of that little room, 
piled high with rolls of silk, embellished with fan- 
tastic decorations and ornaments, the symbols of his 
trade. He sits there so placidly, seems so utterly 
at rest. You would be astonished and disconcerted to 
know what's going on behind his eyes. 

" 'Babbling fool,' he is thinking, 'I see that you are 
not for long. My race, enduring quietly, and waiting, 
has acquired much wisdom through many years. The 
progress of races is accomplished only in the soul of 
the individual; and the soul of the individual increases, 
not according to its knowledge of many extraneous 
matters, but rather according to its wisdom in a few 
essential matters. Nothing can be important, if 
through it the life of the race fails.' 

"Then, maybe, Lee Fu will run over your charter- 
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party with you; and while you're giving it a final 
examination, he'll lean back in his chair and fold his 
hands. 'What other race than mine, my friend/ he'll 
go on thinking, 'could Uirow off the evil of opium by 
the assembled efforts of individual wills? What other 
race than mine could have kept its lands in a state 
of undiminished fertility for forty centuries? What 
other race than mine could have developed an im- 
munity to its native diseases through ihe fundamental 
process of natural selection? These matters, my 
friend, touch the life of the race. They are greater 
things Uian to have made many inventions, or 
triumphed in many wars.' 

"By this time, you'll have finished reading your 
charter-party. Lee Fu will receive it from your hand, 
and fold it carefully; and as he puts it away in its 
proper pigeon-hole, he'll say to himself, 'My friend, 
I hate you, as a member of your mean and lying race. 
I see you coming to China for gold, with words of 
hypocrisy in your mouths. You have forced the 
opium upon us at the point of the sword. In the 
name of your religion, you have seized our lands. We 
see at last that there is no truth in you, nor any good 
intention ; but that your civilization rests wholly upon 
the power of wealth and arms. From now, China shall 
rise against you. The best she will take, and the 
worst she will throw aside. You are not worthy to 
survive. Wait a thousand years, and I will draw up 
a charter-party with you again.' 

Nichols waved a thin and expressive hand. "These 
Chinamen!" he said. "They have a latent power. 
Witness tiieir game of poker. There's an enterprise 
that fits the Chinese character; it's philosophical, it 
requires a soul. They play it, stolid and inscrutable, 
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with joy in their hearts. The contest goes on above 
the cards, an elusive passage of spirits, a clash of 
intangible energy, that in some way tixriUs and elec- 
trifies the beholder, though it's never betrayed by a 
glance or a movement or a word. I'm sure that Lee 
Fu Chang took a certain fierce pleasure in the game 
that night. In memory I feel it, too ; but that's quite 
different. I'm free to admit that at the time the 
stakes were a trifle too heavy to attract my Occidental 

80Ul^ 

II 

"I was bound from Hong Kong to Amoy; and Lee 
Fu Chang had taken passage with me, to attend to 
interests of his in the latter port. We had been 
friends for many years; I was then sailing on his 
charter. The old Omega, here, was a stauncher vessel 
in those days ; although she lasts me very well. Jove, 
you should have seen her when they towed us into 
Hong Kong after the typhoon; a total wreck aloft, 
leaking, and badly stove about the decks. Worst 
of all, there was the terrible mess forward. We'd 
thrown the bodies overboard, but the blood remained. 
It took us a couple of months to get her into shape 
again, lying under the sheer-legs there, on Kowloon- 
side. For one thing, I had the decks around the fore- 
castle carefully planed. It was a disastrous trip for 
me ; but, on the whole, I considered myself very lucky. 
To men who sympathized with me I answered that 
I wasn't complaining. No. Every time that I passed 
through the forward cabin and remembered what I'd 
seen there, I thanked my particular stars for being 
alive. God knows what might have become of us; 
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the imagination halts at the possibilities. Torture, 
captivity f nameless ends — it isn't pleasant to contem- 
plate. I can see them yet, a cabin-full of yellow masks, 
concealing a cabin-full of hearts that would have 
stopped at nothing; all watching the game, watching 
for a turn of the cards, for a sign to strike. No, it 
was good luck, the best of luck; a few masts are 
immaterial Such cards are always good luck, though 
the heavens fall; especially when they're the only 
cards that will win. 

''We sailed from Hong Kong in August, near the 
break of the southwest monsoon. A bad time to be 
starting north; but I've never hesitated at beating 
up or down the sea, as some men do. As for typhoons, 
there had been news of one outside the previous week ; 
and I hoped to slip up along the coast before another 
put in an appearance. 

'Tor a numb^ of dasrs we had light weather and a 
fair wind, the tailing-off of the southerly monsoon. 
Lee Fu and I played cards. He likes, as he expresses 
it, to keep his hands occupied, and does his thinking 
whUe he plays ; a different attitude toward cards than 
the European one of plajdng them to pass away the 
tune. We began at poker; but with all his preoccu- 
pation, not in the least assumed, I couldn't make the 
game interesting for him. I was bom with a Caucasian 
face. We aU have them — ^twitching faces, full of 
nerves, and eyes that are too closely hooked to the 
brain. Lee Fu's face is smooth and calm, like a 
face of frozen butter. His eyes seem not to move of 
themselves; now and then he'll turn his head slowly, 
and point them at you. It's disquieting, at a critical 
point in a losing game, to find a pair of eyes like that 
fixed upon you. I couldn't play his game of poker 
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for a minute; so we took up cribbage. Now, I like 
cribbage; the cards play the game for you, mostly, 
and your soul doesn't get stirred up with trying to read 
another man's mind, and keeping your own mouth 
shut. So we cribbed it, morning, noon, and night. It 
was dull for Lee Fu. 

"After a few days, the wind became variable; but 
the general weather seemed so quiet that I hung to 
the land, for the sake of the night breeze off-shore, 
watching all the while for typhoon signs out in the 
Channel. In five days, owing to contrary currents, 
we had made less than three hundred miles up the 
coast. There's a light on Lamock Island, whidi we 
passed on the evening of the fourth day, leaving it a 
dozen miles to port. Lee Fu was on deck with me 
that evening; and soon after we had passed the light 
he called my attention to a heavy bank of clouds low 
on the southeastern horizon. The words were hardly 
out of his mouth, when we noticed for the first time 
the lift of a new swell, coming in from the eastward; 
flie vessel rose and dipped, and my heart suddenly 
felt as if it were rolling over to find a different position, f 
That lift of the waters has but one meaning. 

" 'A rather bad place to get caught in,' I remarked 
over my shoulder to Lee Fu. 

"He glanced astern, then in toward the land. 'Very 
bad,' he said. 'I think that we will get the first wind 
down the coast, from north. The center of the typhoon 
is out there, toward Formosa/ He always speaks as 
if in close conmiunication with the spirit and author- 
ity of storms. 

'* 'How do you know that, Lee Fu?' I asked. 

" 'There are many ways, all equally hard to explain/ 
he answered. 'Say, by the feeling of the swell.' 
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"I laughed. 'Well, there's but one thing to do/ I 
said. 'Put her on the starboard tack, and get her out 
into Formosa Channel.' The wind was still to the 
southward then. I took a turn across ihe deck, and 
foimd Le Fu's eyes fixed on me. What else is there 
to do?' I demanded. 

"He considered a while before answering. Tou 
know Formosa Bank?' I nodded. 'In typhoons, the 
waves rage on those shallow waters, and no ship lives. 
You cannot go far in that direction. You will get the 
wind from the north, shifting to east; and on your 
lee lies ihe coast of China. Such a contingency would 
leave us a regrettably brief time yet to live.' 

" 'What shall I do? The coast heads me off to the 
north ; and south would be going directly into the face 
of that black cloud. I'll be hanged if I run toward a 
storm— couldn't, anyway, until ihe wind changes.' 

" 'If you wish. Captain,' said Lee Fu, 'I will take 
you to a safe andiorage in Chauan Bay.' 

"I looked at him in amazement. Take me to an 
anchorage on a practically uncharted coast, in the face 
of a typhoon! I'd s^n him beat a full-rigged ship 
throu^ Lymoon Pass, the narrow door to Hong Kong 
harbor, less than a quarter of a mile wide; I'd seen 
him carry a vessel out of the middle of the fleet under 
stemway, with royals set. * I knew that he was a con- 
summate master of any sailing craft, that he could have 
handled my ship perfectly; but I had no reason to sup- 
pose, at that time, that his judgment of general con- 
ditions on the high seas was better than my own. If 
I had let him take charge of the Omega then, we 
would have caught only the brush of ihe storm on the 
western edge, with a weather shore most of the time. 
Chauan Bay, I learned later, is deep and well-protected 
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on the north. But I put her out into it, got cornered, 
as he said I would, and had to anchor on a lee shore 
in the end. 

''We took the wind from about northeast; that told 
us that the center of the storm was south and east 
of us, blocking our only way to open water, and mov- 
ing directly toward us at an uncertain rate. To lee- 
ward lay tiie China coast, in places not over a dozen 
miles away; if we weren't to make a harbor — and I 
didn't for a moment consider the possibility — there 
was nothing for it but to put her head off-shore on 
the port tack, stand out into the face of the storm, 
and trust to luck. It might be traveling slowly, in 
which case we could get across the northern front of 
it before the center came along; or it might deviate 
from the theoretical direction, as many typhoons do 
in the Formosa Channel, and miss us altogether. In 
any case, we had to have sea-room. For a number 
of hours the wind held within bounds; I was able to 
keep considerable sail on the ship up to midnight, 
when we were obliged to shorten down and heave her 
to. In that time, however, we must have made some 
thirty miles of offing. 

"But I won't go into the details of that typhoon. 
It was a terrific blow. From midnight till noon of 
the next day, we lay hove-to on the port tack, without 
a change of wind ; the center of the storm was coming 
toward us, but must have been moving very slowly. 
The sea, in those rather shallow waters, made up to 
a tremendous size; I began to be frightened for the 
ship. Half of the time she seemed buried, submerged ; 
the immense waves stood above her and inundated 
her decks in constant succession, like the overflow from 
a great waterfall. Lee Fu kept the deck with me all 
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day, wrapped in a long oilskin coat. Side by side we 
clung to tiie rail. Talk was out of the question; we 
hung on grimly, fought with the wind for our breath, 
and waited for the hours to go. 

''We were coming through it very nicely, too, when, 
along in the latter part of the day, the wind began 
to veer into the east. It meant that the center was 
passing inshore to south of us; and, with plenty of 
sea-room, I couldn't have asked for a more favorable 
turn. But, after drifting for a good twelve hours, we 
had no idea within many miles of our position; and 
this shift of wind was driving us directly inshore. Of 
that we were certain; the whole coast of China lay 
there on our lee to catch us, perhaps fifty miles away, 
perhaps fifteen. The storm was moving so slowly that 
the wind might hold in this quarter for hours ; a ques- 
tion of its blowing itself out, so that we could get sail 
on the ship, before it had blown us ashore. And nig^t 
was coming on. 

"Lee Fu edged up to me, and put his lips close to 
my ears. 'Anchors . . . ready . . . chains,' I heard. 
'They weren't unshackled,' I screamed. 'We can shove 
them off the forecastle.' I made a prying motion with 
my hand. He nodded, and turned away. 

"There was nothing to do but wait. The wind came 
in fierce squalls, with undiminished violence. It held 
in the east. Night fell, a solid blackness, hideous with 
the incessant roar and crash of the seas. Moment by 
moment we were driving in toward the land. 

"When a couple of hours must have passed I felt 
Lee Fu's hand on my arm. A lull came, and I heard 
him distinctly: 'Shocd water!' I had noticed the 
fearful jerking of the vessel, that could mean only a 
shortened sea. In the appalling darkness I leaned 
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forward to listen; and suddenly a new note came to 
my ears, breaking across the thimder of ihe storm. 
It was a sharp, insistent note, pounding through the 
gale like the slat of a sail adrift; a faint sound, but 
perfectly distinguishable, as if a mouth were whisper- 
ing horrible words close to my ear. Breakers! We 
had used up oiu* distance, and w^re on the lee diore. 

'^ow we got the masts cut away I can't remember. 
I've a recollection of lifting an ax to strike at the miz- 
zen rigging, and having it snatched away by the wind 
before I could bring it down. I sawed the lanyards 
off with my pocket knife. Lee Fu attended to the 
main. These two masts w^it clean at the deck; the 
foremast went at the masthead. The mate and sec- 
ond mate must have gone overboard at this time, 
among the wreckage; we never saw than again. 

'Then we were on the forecastle-head, prying at 
the anchors with capstan-bars. Aftar a long, long 
time — a time that seemed ages — ^we got them both 
ov^ the side. My crew, all Chinamen, worked welL 
We had lost the sound of the breakers; I couldn't 
understand it. All at once, as we swung around, we 
were in the midst of them. In the morning, when we 
were able to look around and get our bearing, I saw 
how it had been. We rode not two ship's lengths from 
the rocks; though we had probably dragged in the 
latter part of the night. When she lifted her stem 
on the pitch of a swell, we looked across a mile or 
two of bleak and ragged country; and in the offing, 
directly ahead of us, lay a nest of black rocks, sticking 
up ten or twenty feet above the break^s. These 
snags had given us the warning; we'd been by before 
we had heard them — ^must have passed them within 
a hundred yards. So it had been none too soon that 
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our anchors had bit the night before, at the end of 
every inch of chain that we had in Uie lockers. 

"Did any of you fellows ever ride out a hurricane 
at anchor in an open seaway? We lay like a huge log 
of wood, wallowing low in the water; and every sea 
broke clean over us from bow to stem, exactly as a 
comber curls over a man bathing on the beach. How 
my crew saved themselves, how Lee Fu and I got aft, 
what happened to any of us, I have no idea. Some 
time later, as I was clinging to the rail by the quart^- 
bitts, I found Lee Fu at my side. There was no use 
in taking such punishment; if the anchors held and the 
ship kept afloat, we would come through; if not^ we 
couldn't reach the shore alive by any possible diance. 
I nodded my head in the direction of the companion- 
way; and when the next lull came — what passed for 
a lull in that hell of wind and water — we managed 
to get the door open and scramble below. 

'In the shelter of the cabin, after many hours on 
deck, the scene seemed strange. The motions of the 
ship were inhuman, like the writhings of a tortured 
man. We couldn't anticipate the next jump — ^would 
be flung suddenly forward, or our feet would be 
knocked from under us without warning. Standing 
braced in the doorway of his room, Lee Fu took off his 
oilskin coat and wiped his face. His embroidered 
garments were drenched and stained; I noticed that 
he had broken two of his long finger-nails. Not an 
expression disturbed the placidity of his face ; an idea 
crossed my mind, that he was making preparations 
for bed. He could have done that, too, and slept com- 
fortably; death was nothing but death — ^why be dis- 
turbed? But another matter of the body interested 
him more; while I struggled to get out of my own 
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wet clothes, he made his way into the forward cabin, 
and soon returned with a loaf of bread and a jar of 
marmalade. There were a few tins of sardines and a 
case of beer, in a locker under the starboard couch; 
we braced our feet against the big chair screwed to 
the deck, and made a hearty meal. I hadn't stopped 
to think how hungry and thirsty I had been. 

" 'It looks like a slim chance, Lee Fu,' I said, listen- 
ing to the turmoil overhead and aroimd us. 'I'm afraid 
that this is the finish of all things.' 

" 'Such talk is nonsense,' he answered sharply. 'The 
matter is now beyond us, in the hands of the gods. It 
should concern us no longer.' 

"I smiled. 'The anchors took hold, anjrway. My 
anchors and chains are heavy, for a vessel of the 
Omega's size.' 

"Lee Fu got up, handed himself over to the chart 
table, took a pack of cards and a cribbage board from 
the drawer, and brought them to the couch. 'Captain, 
let us play,' he said. 

"My heart turned against it. 'How can I?' I de- 
manded. 'Listen to that! . . . Not just now.' 

" 'Nevertheless, force yourself,' he said. 'Play.' 

"So we played. 

Ill 

"The wind screamed overhead all night; the ship 
wallowed and plunged, groaning at every seam; the 
seas thundered upon her and roared along her decks. 
We sat on the starboard couch, playing cribbage; 
strange as it may seem, the game helped me through 
the night. Or perhaps it was the quiet influence of 
a man whose soul was sure. At dawn the typhoon 
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broke; and we were still afloat. We lay, as I've told 
you, witli our stem brushing the rocks; the spot 
couldn't have been more exposed. We had fetched 
up against a long point that ran southerly, like a 
breakwater, in front of a deep bay. Off to the south- 
east was the reef of rocks that we had passed as we 
drifted in ; a row of jagged teeth, gnashing themselves 
at our escape. The point was barren and deserted; 
we saw no human being on the land. Something about 
ihe situation seemed uncanny ; the sea rolled in heav- 
ily fromjthe open Channel, bursting with a continual 
roar on the iron ledges astern ; and Uiere we rode^ in 
ten fathoms of water with muddy bottom, almost 
touching the land, and yet cut off from it — ^a land of 
which we knew nothing and could learn nothing, but 
which had the appearance, as we examined it, of a 
mysterious new continent, as yet undiscovered and 
uninhabited by man. A weird coast, gray and gloomy, 
without a tree or a sign of green : had we been blown 
off the good old earth altogether, to some demoniac 
shore? My nerves were on edge; more than once that 
day, as I glanced astern, I felt that unseen eyes might 
be watching me, that evil things might be going on 
in the deep and dark caverns of that broken land. 

"And still there was nothing for us to do. The 
ship didn't leak badly; a few hours' pumping through 
the day kept her free. As for a jury rig, the best that 
I could hope to do would be to get up something at 
the fore, enough to run her back to Hong Kong be- 
fore the northeast monsoon, when it set m. I figured, 
from tiie time we'd been hove-to, that we must have 
landed somewhere along the coast between Swa-tau 
and Hong Hai Bay; I knew that we couldn't very 
well be to the westward of Hong Kong. But my mate 
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and second mate were missing, I myself was com- 
pletely fagged, and my Chinese crew, good enough at 
handling the vessel, would have been heavy at a rig- 
ging job; the sea continued high, and there would 
have been little prospect of accomplishing much any- 
way; so I decided to rest fore and aft through that 
day, and be ready for real work the next morning. I 
longed for more room under our stem, but couldn't 
have moved the ship in such a sea; hesitated to heave 
her ahead on the chains, for fear of starting some- 
thing; and meanwhile comforted myBeU with the 
knowledge that she had held in this position through 
the worst of the tjrphoon. 

"Night came on, dark as a pocket ; I set an anchor- 
watch, though nothing afloat would be liable to bother 
us, and went below for a much-needed nap. I slept 
soundly till midnight; when I got up, Lee Fu sat read- 
ing in the after cabin. 

"'Haven't you been asleep, Lee Fu?' I asked in 
surprise. 'Why don't you put up your book and 
turn in?' 

"'I am wakeful. Captain,' he said. 'I have just 
come down from the deck. The wind has gone and 
the sea is dropping fast. She rides beautifully/ 

" 'What's worrying you?' I asked, bs I went by him. 
The question was fortuitous; I made it without 
thought, expected no answer, got none, and went on 
my way. I spent five or ten minutes on deck, but 
couldn't see my hand before me. Off over the water, 
a few stars had begun to appear through rifts in the 
heavy clouds. I interviewed my anchor-watch, saw 
that everything was all right, came aft, listened a mo- 
ment at the head of the companion, sniffed the land- 
smell in the air, and went below. 
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^ Ifs devilish dark/ I said to Lee Fu as I came in. 
'I prophesy that we have no wind for a day or two/ 

" Tes, very dark/ he said. Too dark, in many ways. 
Captain, diall we play a game of cards?' 

'Td been about to propose the same — ^wanted to 
keep awake the rest of the night. We decided to play 
on the forward cabin table, where a bracket-lamp 
against the mast gave the best light. Minute by 
minute as we sat there the sea went down. I felt the 
ship grow quiet; it seemed very still, too, in the cabins, 
after the creaking and groaning that had filled our 
ears so long. My nerves relaxed in the deep silence; 
life became real, possible, on an even keel again. We 
had come home to ships and the world, and could 
settle down once more, forgetful of the inexorable 
destiny. I leaned back on the settee, and lost game 
after game of cribbage with the best of grace. 

"At length Lee Fu looked over at me with a smile. 
'We must change the game,' he said. 'Let us try 
pok^. Yoiu* luck may be in that to-night.' 

"I brushed the cribbage board aside. 'Deal,' I an- 
swered. 

"He held up a warning hand. 'Listen . . . what 
was that?' 

"Something had struck the ship forward, a dull 
thudding sound. We felt a slight shock pass along 
the deck under our feet. My first rapid thought was 
that she had gone adrift, and touched the bottom; 
then I knew that it couldn't be. The touch of a ship 
on bottom is distinctive, unmistakable; it travels up 
your spine, jars your teeth, speaks of the solid earth, 
that seems to stiffen and rise against the least impact 
of a floating vessel. This was a JioUow sound, a bump, 
a shock of wood on wood. Something alongside . . . 
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a boat, a vessel ... a junk. I leaped to my feet. At 
the same instant from forward came a wild and long- 
drawn yell. 

"Lee Fu blocked my way to the door. 'Do not go 
out!' he said sharply. 'This is what I feared.' 

"'What?' I cried. Feet were pattering ov^'head 
along the house. A frantic howling had risen forward 
— sharp screams of pain and terror — awful sounds. 

" 'Sit down,' said Lee Fu calmly. 'It is useless now. 
Sit down ! ' He forced me back onto the settee. 

" 'In the name of God, what is it?' I cried. 

"'Men from shore — ^wreckers, thieves, pirates,' he 
replied. 'I knew that they would come.' 

" 'Pirates!' I exclaimed. 'Here — ^now — in this day?' 
I hadn't been many years then in the China Sea. 

" 'In lonely places. Captain,' said Lee Fu, 'this day 
is not different from any other day.' 

" 'Why didn't you warn me?' 

" 'What would have been the use? I hoped that we 
were not seen ; but it makes no matter. We are help- 
less, at their mercy. They can come in thousands. 
Hundreds of them are now on board your ship.' 

"I gripped his arm. 'What are they doing forward?' 
I asked. 

" 'Killing the men,' said Lee Fu. 'They are already 
beyond our aid.' 

"I caught my breath and stood up, listening. In 
the acute silence I heard loud whispers, muttering 
voices, and the swish of bare feet in the alleyway. Sud- 
denly the unearthly yelling broke out again, nearer 
now, in the waist of the ship. I started for the door, 
and paused, absolutely undone. 

" 'Lee Fu, I must go out,' I said. 

"He had seated himself again at the table, and was 
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dealing out two hands of cards. Tapping with his 
long nails on the polished wood, he glanced up at 
me. 'Do you wish to die?' he asked. 'You would 
nevar carry your head through the companion door. 
Sit down.' 

" 'Die?' I cried wildly. Tor God's sake, what's the 
use of stajdng here? The cabin isn't locked; there 
isn't a key in a door!' 

" 'I know,' he answered in an even voice. 'Sit down, 
and we will play a game — the game of life and death. 
Be quiet, and sit down!' 

"I dropped into my seat without volition. It's im- 
possible to impart to you the singular horror of those 
few moments. I felt, I remember, as if I had been 
drugged into a state of semi-consciousness; a succes- 
sion of events had in some way become enormously 
distorted, hideously changed, like things seen at the 
height of a fever. I sat inert and numb, hearing 
clearly the gathering of stealthy forces on deck — 
scufflings, noises of many feet, sharp words, startling 
and unintelligible cries. Then I picked up the five 
cards that Lee Fu had dealt me, and gazed at them 
like a man in a dream. 

"Some time must have passed while we sat listen- 
ing — ^while we sat absolutely motionless, facing each 
other and holding our cards. Faint sounds broke out 
now m the after cabin; we heard lowered voices be- 
hind the two closed doors. My eyes wandered — rested 
at last on Lee Fu's face. He was looking at his cards. 
He carefully picked out three of them and threw them 
on the table. 

" 'How many will you have?' he asked, his voice at 
its ordinary pitch, clear and undisturbed. Suddenly 
he leaned across the table, and his eyes opened wide. 
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showing the depths that are seldom revealed. Tlay, 
for the sake of your God!' he whispered fiercely. 
'Much depends upon you. Play!' 

''I selected a card at random and threw it down. 
As I drew out a second card, I became aware instinct- 
ively that we were not alone. I felt the power of eyes 
. . . then heard the creaking of the hinges as the doors 
that led into the after cabin opened quietly. Heard, 
too, a mutter from across the table — 'Do not turn/ 
No fear of that — I didn't dare ; but in a flash of under- 
standing, his idea had come to me. I took a physical 
grip, as it were, of every n&rve in my body, and threw 
down the second card. 

'^ 'I will take two cards,' I said, in the best voice 
that I could muster. 

*'I believe that nothing in heaven or earth could 
have stopped them from rushing at us, but the very 
unexpectedness of what they found. They had been 
gathering, assembling, preparing themselves for an at- 
tack — one can well imagine. One can see them crouch- 
ing aft, fearing to open the companion door — stealing 
at length down the companionway, astonished at the 
quiet, peering into my room, into the two cabin state- 
rooms, exchanging swift glances, whispering their 
amazement — ^pausing suddenly, as they heard voices 
in the forward cabin — listening — finally opemng the 
door. The picture framed there must have excited 
their surprise — two men, one a Chinaman, one a Eu- 
ropean, playing earnestly at cards, while all around 
them death stalked and blood was fiowing. It was a 
dramatic masterpiece. But I saw, as I sat there with 
a thousand thoughts surging through my brain, that 
Lee Fu was bidding for a still higher trump, striking a 
deeper note than would appear. He was making an 
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Bppnl to a national characteristic. These Chinamen ! 
— ^tiieir lives are games of cards. There in the for- 
ward cabin, the first hand of a tremendous struggle 
was played. I looked again at Lee Fu, saw him turn 
his head slowly; followed his glance, and beheld the 
after cabin doors filled with staring faces and half- 
naked forms, arrested, as it were, on the threshold of 
a great and absorbing mystery. Lee Fu regarded them 
coldly; then raised his hand in a gesture commanding 
silence, and turned his impenetrable visage back to 
the game. 

'We played slowly, intensely; my head seemed 
ti^t, and it took me a long while to operate my cards. 
As we played, Qiinamen by the dozen filed silently 
into the room, sliding behind the settees, crowding 
against the walls, watching us catlike with their flat, 
beady eyes. One glance at them had been enough. 
But their presence enthralled me; it took all the power 
of my will to hold my attention to the game. While 
I riveted my eyes on the cards I saw constantly a 
picture of the men standing opposite me. I wanted 
to look at them, I itched to look at them ; but some- 
thing told me tliat I mustn't. I saw them, just the 
same — can never forget them. They stood closely 
pressed together, line bdiind line of evil faces, breath- 
ing down upon us, a cruel and bloodthirsty guard; 
while we played for the minutes as they passed, like 
men working desperately in a nightmare over some 
extstivagant and useless business. 

''Lee Fu won steadily. I happened to have a large 
sum of money about me, that I'd carried to use on 
the ship, and had no safe place to tuck away in ; and 
this I doled out dollar by dollar. The pile on the op- 
posite side of the table soon grew to considerable pro- 
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portions. Now and then the trace of a smile crossed 
Lee Fu's face. They saw it; by the tone of the whis- 
pered comment that went on behind my back, I knew 
that they despised my weakness at the game. Cold 
sweat stood on my forehead; and that helped too, 
because I seemed to be taking my loss hard. As a 
matter of fact, I was grinding my teeth to keep from 
shouting aloud. I thought, without exaggeration, that 
I'd go mad. There was something sickening about 
the awful business; it seemed so utterly hopeless to 
me. The stink of those Chinamen was abominable, 
too. 

"At length I put up my last dollar, and Lee Fu 
won. I leaned back, and looked across the table lit- 
tered with cards; waited there, like a man with his 
head on the block. The belly of a Chinaman pressed 
against my shoulders; I braced my feet under the 
table, and held back with all my strength. This was 
the end of the rope — and I was anxious enough to 
have it over with. 

"Then Lee Fu, without a tremor, took up the second 
hand of the bigger game. Pointing with a clawlike 
forefinger to a man standing near the head of the 
table, he motioned him toward my seat. 

" 'Sit down and play,' he said, in the Canton dialect 
that he had taught me. 

"Nothing could have been more daring, more op- 
portune. They had been watching us, whetting their 
appetites; seeing the white man lose, too, and the 
Qiinaman win. Their gambling spirit had been thor- 
oughly aroused. And now, at the height of the in- 
terest, the game was suddenly cut off; and as sud- 
denly, an opportunity was offered for its renewal. An 
opportunity, moreover, with the interest enormously 
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multiplied, with the possibilities of excitement in- 
creased beyond bounds. I stood up; and without a 
word the other man, as if drawn by a magnet, took 
my place opposite Lee Fu. 

"I notic^ him for the first time then. He was 
undoubtedly the leader of the crew. His face was 
intelligent, his whole appearance far above that of the 
other men, who were of the lowest coolie caste. He 
was dressed like a clerk : white trousers, a short black 
coat, and a close-fitting black cap. Lee Fu's eyes, it 
seems, had been busy while he played. 

"I moved toward the head of the table, sur- 
roimded by wet, slimy bodies ; and the two Chinamen 
began to play. The rows of faces on either side of 
the cabin crowded closer, emitting grunts and ex- 
clamations of approval. Standing there at the heart 
of this extraordinary scene, I seemed to drift off into 
a region of total unsubstantiality. For a long while 
my thoughts were wandering and inattentive; I tried 
to retrace the last few hours, to piece the crazy cir- 
cumstances together; and as I worked my way up to 
the present situation, I gradually became aware that 
I was witnessing a rare and powerful exhibition — a 
battle in the air. Men have paid heavily to see the 
wonders of art, to hear music played, to be touched 
to the core by a perfection of illusion. Well, here was 
the reality . . . and free, too, or maybe bought at the 
final and complete price which opens still more mys- 
terious doors. And I was touched, believe me ! I was 
thrilled in every nerve, by waves, by surges of emo- 
tion; I was dazzled, staggered, appalled, at the fear- 
fulness of the stroke, and at its diabolical cleverness. 
For I saw at last the full value of the stake for which 
my friend Lee Fu Chang played. 
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"They sat with the cards between them, absolutely 
quiescent save for the movements of their hands. Their 
faces were inscrutable. As I watched them, I felt like 
a man trying to read deep and pregnant words on a 
blank page. With all their inmiobility, they didn't 
give an impression of indifference. Far from it. Be- 
hind those placid countenances revealing no trace of 
thought, the imagination was stirred to discern a ver- 
itable ocean of sensations and ideas: in one, watch- 
fulness that mustn't show in the eyes, anxiety that 
mustn't influence a decision, hope and impatience that 
mustn't outreach themselves, despair that mustn't 
creep into the voice ; plans and plans, being advanced, 
analyzed, weighed, approved or thrown aside ; the con- 
sununate game itself being carried on without hesita- 
tion or mistake; and all concealed behind the veil: 
in the other, surprise, distrust, excitement, keen curi- 
osity, and supreme carelessness, for of course there 
was no danger to himself in any possible out- 
come. . . . Think of it, you fellows! These two men, 
both of the incomprehensible race whose real life goes 
on beyond our horizon — these two playing a game for 
pleasure, as it seemed, playing to pass the time; and 
yet throwing into the scene by the very incongruity 
of their nerveless attitudes, the glamour of a hidden 
and deathly struggle, a combat of the secret, elemental 
forces of the mind. It was stunning, marvelous . . . 
and terrible. Not a covert glance, not a twitch of a 
muscle, not a quickened breath. They were the sum 
and expression of complete impersonality. And, to 
add the crowning touch, I saw that each perfectly 
imderstood the other — ^understood that the mask be- 
fore him screened all that moves in the human heart 
and soul." 
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Nichols paused in his tale; someone touched my 
elbow, and I found a Chinaman bending above me. 
I started from my chair. It was the steward offering 
drinks on a tray. 

"Nichols, youVe woven a spell,'' I said. 

He sipped his liquor in silence, then gave a smile. 
"The European nerves," he said. "Imagination . . . 
without control. Don't deny the Chinaman the im- 
agination, or the nerves, either ; but acknowledge how 
overwrought you are. You are the slave, instead of 
the master. You should take a lesson from my friend 
Lee Fu Chang. 

"While the game went on, more and more men kept 
filing into the forward cabin. I was shoved against 
the edge of the table ; I could feel them pressing behind 
me, coming down the forward companionway. There 
must have been fifty cutthroats about us; the after 
cabin was full, too, and you could hear them passing 
word of the game back to the rear. Their faces were 
savage, brutish, ferocious; they grunted and snarled, 
baring white teeth; they leered at me malevolently, 
thrusting their yellow visages forward to catch my 
attention. I returned their scrutiny with a blank gaze, 
glanced to my left, and saw extended a smooth yellow 
arm, dripping with blood; shuddered, and turned my 
eyes back to the game. 

"The leader of the crew had pulled from some inside 
pocket a bag of coin, a considerable sum of money. 
He was no stranger to the game. My head had cleared 
now, with the removal of the dreadful necessity for 
action; I was able to follow and grasp the details of 
what was going on. Considered apart, the delicacy 
of the game was amazing; you who have never seen 
Chinamen play poker can hardly appreciate it. It 
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jMRrtd to make no di£ferenoe what they held — ^they 
.iidn"! depmd on the carda Bluff was the game. 
riifi^ and again th^ bet on hands that any one of us 
w^qU have thrown down; and both havmg the same 
j^tyle of attack, as you might say, the same daring, 
^ sdume abandon, it was surprising how often they 
snatched with nothing, and clashed over empty hands. 
^^Knowing what was in his mind, I saw after a little 
^ile that the honors went to Lee Fu Chang. At the 
opening of the game he had won a few hands; and 
unmediately afterward had lost heavily, to an accom- 
paniment of guttural cries from the infernal crew. 
Then he had b^im to win again, slowly — so slowly 
that with each gain he held the gambling spirit of his 
countrymen, with each loss he drew them farther on. 
Like a man manipulating the fine wires of some instru- 
ment, he played surely, cunningly this masterful double 
giane. His adversary, it soon developed, was a poker- 
player to be reckoned with. How to clean him out, 
and yet keep the flame alive among his men ; more than 
this, how to lash them, madden them, intoxicate them, 
80 that at the last the flame would bum brightest: — 
here was a problem for all acuteness and power. The 
strain upon me, though I had nothing but a passive 
part, was terrific. 

''But after suspense that seemed to be stretched out 
through long hours, standing there and watching Lee 
Fu's winnings ebb and flow, the tide coming in each 
time with an amount slightly increased, I felt ap- 
proaching the culmination that he desired. It was 
in the air — ^he had them! I knew it from sudden 
movements of the crowd, from the rapid shuflSing of 
feet, from the swaying of shoulders and the jerking of 
heads, from smothered but violent words. Slight 
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things, but evidences of an excitement barely con- 
trolled. It was in the air. They had forgotten life, 
gain, and the business of the night; they were mad 
with the game. 

''Lee Fu picked up his hand, and glanced across at 
his opponent'^ resources. They were growing very 
small. 

" 'I want no cards,' he said. 'I will bet five dollars.' 

"The 6thier drew two cards, examined them, and 
slipped his hand together into a neat pack. 

" 'Five dollars more,' he said. 

"The betting continued; we leaned forward above 
the table. Ten, twenty, fifty dollars — at length Lee 
Fu's opponent threw down his last dollar, and called. 
He spread out his cards before him one by one, a 
flush in hearts. 

" 'I have a full house,' said Lee Fu, showing his 
cards, and raking the pile toward his side of the table. 

"The other man got up. Lee Fu sat motionless, 
silently regarding him. He seemed lost in thought; 
his hands played with the heap of silver and gold on 
the table. I held my breath. A moment passed, a 
finespun interval. Suddenly Lee Fu spoke in a voice 
of fire. 

" 'Sit down ! ' he said. 'I will give you a stake worth 
plajdng for. I will bet all that is here, many dollars, 
all that I have; together with two lives, and a fine 
ship of European build. If you win, they are yours, 
to do with as you will. But if I win, you and your 
men are to leave us as you found us, and go. Now 
we will play . . . one hand. Sit down!' 

"The Chinaman seemed to break and falter — turned 
to his men, speaking in a rapid patter of dialect. I 
caught a few words. An argument was going on; 
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they didn't fully understand the offer and the terms. 
But when he had spoken for a time, I saw their eager- 
ness shining in their eyes. An explosion of cries bimst 
out; wiry arms shot forth, pointing toward the table 
and the game. The man sat down. His face for a 
moment lost its immobility; he stretched out his 
hands like a man inspired. 

"Tlay!' he cried. 

''Swifter than thought, Lee Fu had dealt the cards. 
He picked up his hand, held it before him an instant, 
selected deliberately one card, and threw it away ; the 
other four he made into a pack, and placed face down- 
ward on the table. I thought rapidly. He might be 
holding two pair; he might be hoping to complete a 
flush, with a number of chances; or he might be bid- 
ding for a straight, in which case his hand would be 
worthless if one particular card didn't come his way. 
I tried to read his face. Anything to end the awful 
suspense — ^hope or despair, it didn't much matter. But 
only the blank page confronted me. 

"The other had thrown away two cards. My in- 
stant thought was that he held three of a kind. They 
would beat Lee Fu's two pair — ^would beat anything 
that Lee Fu held now, for who could hope to com- 
plete a scattered hand at such a pass? We were beaten 
already. And yet . . . 

"Without a word, Lee Fu dealt his adversary two 
cards; tiien took the next card on the pack, his card, 
and calmly looked at it. A glance was enough — ^he 
placed it face downward on the top of the other four. 
A pause fell, and the eyes of the two men met across 
the table. 

"Until that instant I hadn't realized the added 
grimness of this hand. There was to be no betting, 
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no issue of personalities, no escape from the decree — 
nothing but luck, the cold and unchangeable cards. 
We lost or we won. Life hung by a hair. ... I 
watched it straining. And yet, some of the madness 
of the game must have taken hold even of me; for I 
remember that, as I waited for their eyes to finish the 
battle, my nerves quieted and my heart grew stilL 
Beyond the bounds of terror lies a realm of delirious 
and ghastly joy. 

'The outlaw laid down his cards. He held a strai^t 
flush in spades, headed by the queen. 

"Wonderful luck ! — ^he had completed this hand with 
two cards out ; he had not held three of a kind. Irre- 
sistible luck — fatal luck. I gasped, and my eyes wan- 
dered to Lee Fu. Perhaps I felt that in tiie stress of 
our predicament, the emotions that gripped me mi^t 
at last find an answer there. His face was placid, 
smooth, serene, like the face of a Buddha carved out 
of soft stone. Meditatively, he picked up the little 
pack of his hand and turned the upper caixl) the card 
that he had drawn. It was the ace of hearts. He 
turned the others slowly, placing the cards in a me- 
thodical row, his eyes on each card as it fell, as if 
confirming the miracle for his own satisfaction — ^king, 
queen, knave, and ten-spot, all of hearts. He had 
completed a royal flush, the hi^est combination that 
the cards afford. 

IV 

"I leaned against the table, faint and exhausted. 
The two men stood up, facing each other. Lee Fu 
waved a hand, a slight gesture toward the cards. The 
tiers of faces pressed forward, gazing wildly, incredu- 
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lously. A murmur ran through the room, mcreasing 
to a spluttering outburst of jargon. The leader cried 
out sharply: the uproar ceased. For some seconds a 
tense silence held, while they looked their fill. 

"Then Lee Fu's opponent raised his hand, and ut- 
tered a command. The yellow forms began to stream 
past me, making for the forward companion way ; I 
felt them brush my elbows, I smelled their breath as 
they muttered imprecations in my face ; some of them 
spat at me. They melted from the room like ghosts, 
furtive and noiseless; before I had taken my eyes 
from the cards that had spelled out deliverance we 
were alone with the leader of the crew. 

"He rested his hands on the table, devouring the 
cards with his gaze. He was loath to leave. A shout 
came down the companion. He started, dragged him- 
self to the door, and turned. There, as if overcome 
by the inadequacy of all speech and expression, he 
made a hopeless movement with his shoulders, and 
suddenly was gone. We stood like wooden images, 
hearing his thick-soled shoes clatter up the stairs. 

"They were gone. I sank to the settee, bolt up- 
right, and waited in an appalling silence — ^waited and 
listened, fearing that what had come to pass was only 
another trick of fate, expecting minute by minute that 
they would be back, armed with death • . . that they 
were already turning, gathering outside the door. Lee 
Fu stood above his marvelous cards, without motion 
or sound. Ten minutes must have gone by. But 
after those departing steps on the stairs we heard no 
more. They had vanished whence they came. They 
had slunk ofif like men in fear, like men rebuked by 
fate; they had withdrawn quietly, hoping to be unob- 
served of the gods, ere they had overstepped too far 
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the forbidden line. They had incurred dire penalties; 
they had opposed one obviously under divine protec- 
tion. Me, the white devil, they had hated; they had 
spat upon me. But they had left me alive, and gone. 
I bowed my head on the table, and let my nerves 
have their run. 

''When I looked up, Lee Fu was fingering the pile 
of coin that was the least of his winnings. He spread 
both hands flat upon it, and pressed down, thinking 
his own thoughts. With a rush, the realization, the 
awakening, came to me. He had won all — all! The 
ship, our lives . . . and this, too, the last straw. 
Reckoned by the coin of the earth, he had made a 
good night of it. He had won perhaps a thousand 
dollars; he had cleaned them out. These men had 
stood beside us, filling the cabin, ready to strike us 
down; they had left with us, as it were, a few slight 
tokens — their ready money and their odor; and they 
were gone. They had returned to the barren, un- 
natural coimtry of their habitation ; a shore of death, 
defended by outlying reefs — a land where no man was 
seen to move by day. Before God, if it hadn't been 
for what we found, I could have discredited my best 
senses, could have doubted their reality altogether. 

"After an hour of waiting we went on deck, and 
picked our way cautiously forward among the wreck- 
age. The ship seemed deserted. I lit a lantern in 
the galley; the first ray of light along the deck dis- 
closed the reason of the deep silence. We were alone 
on the vessel, Lee Fu and I. My Chinamen had been 
killed to the last man. They lay in hideous postures, 
as if thrown down violently from a great height. A 
pile of bodies choked each forecastle door. The knife 
had done it all. 
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'1 staggered aft, and walked blindly down the port 
alleyway, trying to get as far off as I could. The 
lantern had gone out; I remember that I flung it over- 
board. A puff of cool land-breeze, thick with the 
odor of flowers, came across the water. Life seemed 
very sweet. Land was near — I smelled it. The world 
waited for me; it was still the same. When we touch 
death with our finger-tips, and feel how cold it is, 
we discover that we're all selfish beasts at heart. I 
drank in deep draughts of living air, and gloried in 
the postponement of my dissolution, in the opportu- 
nity to follow for a while longer the trivial roimd of 
my habits and affairs. 

" 'Lee Fu, I have to thank you for my life,' I said. 
He had ranged up beside me at the rail. 

" 'No, no. Captain," he remonstrated. 'You do not 
understand. The gods have favored us.' 

" 'No one but you,' I said, 'could have played and 
won that game.' 

" 'My friend,' answered Lee Fu, 'the gods were try- 
ing me. I felt it, and had faith. Your European way 
is very bad. You would have taken upon yourself 
the work of the gods, and solved your own destiny. 
You would have flourished your revolver, and shot a 
few; and finally many would have killed you in hor- 
rible ways, as you have seen. An uninteresting 
method, you admit. It seemed better to play; and 
we were amply repaid by the game. As for the mat- 
ter of winning or losing, that concerned us not at all. 
I left it entirely with the gods. They sent the cards.' " 




THE MEASURE OF A MAN 

One morning when I called at the American Con- 
sulate in Hong Kong for my mail, I found a note 
from Nichols. I had seen nothing of him for the last 
few days; but, as the Omega was sailing shortly for 
the North, I'd attributed his absence from the cus- 
tomary haunts to a pressure of business. None of us 
knew exactly where Nichols got his freights, or with 
whom he dealt. A faint mystery enveloped him to 
our eyes, who sailed the older and more open routes 
of trade. A note from him was in the nature of an 
adventure; the Chinese paper, the peculiar characters, 
fat and shaded, as if done with a brush, the O 
embossed at the head of the sheet, all characterized 
the man we knew. I opened it at once. 

"Pray for my soul," he wrote. "For griev- 
ous sins in a past existence, I have been tem- 
porarily consigned to hell. They were tourists 
from America; and one was a relative of 
mine. They came on the Empress of China; 
and they demanded to be shown Hong Kong. 
They are as follows: a financier, his wife (my 
cousin), his daughter, and a young man; a 
Senator of the Republic ; a raih*oad magnate ; 
a representative of the latest exposition of 
national idiocy; henchmen and retainers. 
They gather by special condescension to-mor- 

31 
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row afternoon, the twenty-fifth, to drink tea 
and whiskey on board the bark Omega. Come, 
and you shall behold, even as I have written. 
I have also invited Lee Fu Chang. Yours, 
with due warning, 

''Nichols.*' 

One would hardly neglect such an invitation. That 
afternoon I called my sampan early ; and had the luck 
to reach the Omega before the others had arrived. 
There I was given details; and heard of the surpassing 
sufferings of Captain Nichols during the days of his 
eclipse. 

"It was decreed," he said with resignation. "I en- 
tered the Hong Kong Hotel to get a drink — ^inexcusable, 
perhaps, but who shall blame me? — and there they 
were. I would remember that woman in the infernal 
regions. Our eyes met, you know, and the blasted 
recognition was mutual. They bore down on me, cut 
me out, captured me. It seems that I'm still men- 
tioned at home — the wanderer, the romantic asset of 
the family. They'd been in the habit of elaborating 
on my career ; a general Trades Adviser to tlie Chinese 
Empire, I think they had made me out. With their 
breed, everything must be bigger than it is; and, if 
it isn't, by Jove, they'll make it sound as if it were. 
They had hoped to run across me — could it be pos- 
sible? — ^what a small world this really was! And I 
was a bad boy for hiding (it seems that they had sent 
a letter, addressed maybe to Nichols, China) ; but now 
tliat they had found me, I could be so useful to them. 
They announced it calmly, in that tone of predestina- 
tion assumed by rich Americans; they would probably 
have offered to pay me for my time if I had made 
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an objection. Did you ever attempt to gainsay people 
of that class and training? Did you ever try to escape 
their serene appropriation of yourself, or their patron- 
izing hospitality? It's as futile a business as putting 
up your hand to stop the wind. They are force, they 
are power — ^without soul, and void. I saw it, saw 
exactly how it was: what chance had an elderly gen- 
tleman, inoffensive, averse to scenes, above all a bach- 
elor — ^what chance had such an unfortunate against 
the attack of a marauding tourist band? So, like a 
wise mariner, I took in sail and housed things snugly 
aloft, resolved to ride it out. It was quite a blow— i 
the squalls were particularly bad." 

"Look," I said — I'd been using his binoculars while 
he eased his mind. "If I'm not mistaken, here they 
come. The white launch, close inshore." 

He snatched the glasses from my hand. 'Tfes," he 
chanted, "they come ! I catch the glitter of diamonds 
on fat hands. Actually — I know her — ^her hand is on 
the rail of the launch, for Hong Kong harbor to see 
and admire. Her husband is able to buy diamonds. 
She's wearing her purple gown. O my country! O 
barbarous and childish land ! " 

"You ore in a sweat," I observed. "Perhaps they'll 
sink. Perhaps the launch will blow up witli them in 
deep water." 

"No blessed fear," he sighed. "Their strong gods 
look after them. I'm beginning to believe, my friend, 
that the old gods must go." 

They came, and the deck of the Omega blossomed 
like the rose. Nichols introduced me. They were 
Great People at home ; I don't recall their names. But 
I shall always remember their faces, their voices, their 
ways of speech ; and especially what they talked about. 
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The men of the party, after a perfunctory glance about 
the ship, seated themselves comfortably and resumed 
a discussion of their own affairs. Under the cool shade 
of the awning they drank choice whiskey, lighted 
choicer cigars, and spoke of America and business. The 
women, however, evinced a curiosity to see their kins- 
man's ship; Nichols and I led them forward. 

"How small it is!*' exclaimed the girL ''Why, on 
our steamer " 

"Yes, my dear, but this is not an ocean liner,'* re- 
proved the mother. "Remember, this is only one of 
your cousin's fleet of vessels.'' 

Nichols smiled grimly. "The Omega is all the prop- 
erty that I own in the world," he said. 

"I thought you owned a fleet of vessels once?" 

"You must be thinking of Jansen's fleet; I may 
have written of it. I was one of his captains, years 
ago." 

"Oh." 

We went through the cabins, celebrated in story 
from end to end of the China Sea. They were bare, 
unattractive, and also very small. The women made 
no comment; an indication, I took it, of still more 
severe disparagement. It was a relief for them to 
reach the deck, to hear the familiar topics, to rejoin 
their kind. 

"So this is your ship. Captain Nichols," said the 
Financier. "Do you make much money in a vessel 
of this size?" 

"Fabulously little," answered Nichols. "But quit© 
enough." 

Then Lee Fu Chang arrived, and created a flutter 
of excitement, a sensation. He met them gravely and 
courteously, and retired to a chair at the extreme 
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comer of the deck. Lee Fu Chang was a Chinese 
merchant and gentleman, invariably gracious, richly 
dressed, and unfathomable. They examined him as 
they would have inspected a tattooed man. The Sen- 
ator essayed to engage him in political conversation, 
but found him unresponsive. The Representative of 
Expositions attempted a tone of intimacy, but was 
repulsed. The Financier overlooked him, recognizing 
that they could have nothing in common. The ladies 
coveted his embroidery, and itched to ask him per- 
sonal questions about it; but needed an acquaintance 
of five more minutes' duration. 

Talk drifted back into the old channels. An argu- 
ment began upon the merits of hotels — of hotels in 
Switzerland, of hotels in Germany, of New York hotels ; 
of things to eat, of ways of serving things to eat; of 
dining-rooms, suites, lobbies, corridors. Prom this 
they passed naturally to the question of baggage; we 
learned the number of their trunks, of their bags and 
boxes, of their gun-cases and other accoutrements; we 
heard how they had looked as they stood on tlie dock, 
surrounded by the paraphernalia of travel; we heard 
how they had held up a dog at the rail for friends to 
see. The sluices of memory opened wide. They spoke 
of men in terms of money; they spoke of deeds in 
terms of money; they spoke of pleasures in terms of 
money. Like the metallic clatter of machinery, their 
voices swept the little deck from rail to rail. 

"... A million . . ." 

"... Making money . . ." 

"... Wasn't smart enough to stand the strain.*' 

"... The cutest pair of vases, Senator; guess what 
they cost?" 

"... Good fellow, but lost all his money." 
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Mamma is just crazy about things . . . so 
cheap . • /' 

Raked in a hundred thousand on a killing." 

Receiver's hands . . /' 

MiUion . . ." 

Ten million dollars . . /' 

Clever deal." 

I detected the ghost of a smile on Lee Fu's face ; he 
wouldn't have permitted himself more. He sat quietly, 
his gaze abstracted, as if counting the number of mil- 
lions that he heard. Nichols crossed the deck and 
drew up beside him, leaning on the rail. 

"I have labored under a misapprehension, Captain," 
Lee Fu remarked aside. "It seemed natural to suppose 
tliat your friends had come to China for the interest 
of new scenes." 

Nichols shook his head. "They merely want to 
have been to China. An obscure point — I doubt if 
you are able to grasp it. It's the same spirit which 
delights to behold the biggest things of their kind in 
the world." 

Lee Fu extracted a cloisonne cigarette case from a 
fold of his silk robe; we all were smoking. As he 
lighted his cigarette a pause fell on the conversation, 
and the eyes of the company rested upon him. The 
Financier's heavy voice broke the silence; everything 
about the Financier was heavy, from his feet to his 
jowl, from his ability to his imagination. 

"I didn't know that Chinamen smoked cigarettes," 
he said. 

"Is it so strange?" inquired Lee Fu. 

Another pause fell; and the wife of the Financier, 
true to her training, filled in the time. 

"Oh, Mr. Chang," she said eflfusively, "I've been so 
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interested in China! It's such an absorbing country." 

"Yes, absorbing," reflected Lee Fu, "Have your 
travels led you beyond Hong Kong?" 

"Oh, no; but Captain Nichols has shown us the 
very heart of China here, you know. We were fasci- 
nated r 

"Captain Nichols is a most wonderful man." 

"We'll stop at Shanghai later, on the way home." 

"That will complete it. You will find an American 
colony there." Lee Fu was getting his bearings. 

"Oh, isn't tliat fine!" the woman cried. 

The Financier was talking again to the Railroad 
Magnate, talking heavily. "... Stamped around 
and yelled about his rights. He knew I had him. 
Why wasn't he smart enough to beat me at my own 
game, eh? I had to turn him out of the office." 

The Daughter leaned forward coyly; she had been 
talking over her shoulder to the Young Man. She 
was purely and classically beautiful. 

"I suppose you've seen such qiteer things in your 
life, Mr. Chang," she said. 

'Tery queer," answered Lee Fu without hesitation, 
regarding her mother's purple gown. 

"Oh, do tell us some bizarre experience!" the girl 
exclaimed, clapping her hands noiselessly. "We're just 
dying to hear." 

As if deriving inspiration, Lee Fu kept his eyes on 
the hideous purple dress. "To save life, I will relate 
a story," he said, much to Nichols' and my surprise. 
"If I may have another cup of tea. Captain Nichols, 
I will tell your friends a sad and grewsome tale. I am 
sure that none of you have heard it. It concerns 
the loss of a steamship, and the execution and con- 
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sumption of her passengers by cannibals. Very ab- 
sorbing. I will tell." 

The ladies shot side glances at the men of their 
party. Talk trailed oflf and died. Lee Fu sipped his 
tea, and examined their faces one by one. 

"I was on my way to San Francisco," he began sud- 
denly. "I had business there; this was many years 
ago. I took passage on a steamer one summer, 
toward the close of tiie southwest monsoon; and we 
sailed directly out through the Bashee Channel, bound 
for Honolulu and the West Coast of America." 

He took another deliberate sip of tea, put down the 
cup on the arm of the chair, and crossed his hands. 

"I need not describe the steamer," he continued. 
"This is a story of people ; the ship makes no matter. 
She was not like the steamers of to-day. She had 
more sails and less steam. She was bark-rigged, Cap- 
tain Nichols, carrying royals on the fore and main. 
The sails were always set in fair weather, to save the 
coal and assist the propeller; for in those days mariners 
were yet skeptical of the new tiling called steam. Their 
hearts were in the sails, which they knew. By sails 
alone this steamer could run twelve knots before tiie 
wind. She was not large — two thousand tons, per- 
haps. Enough of the steamer. We sailed due east 
from Hong Kong, and out tiirough the Bashee Chan- 
nel, as I said. 

"On board this steamer, besides myself, were a few 
passengers of the first class — ^Americans returning 
home. There were six of us, if I remember correctly, 
at the first cabin table; where to-day people travel 
by tiie thousand, then they traveled by the half dozen. 
I had seen these Americans on shore, and desired 
greatly to meet them; for I was a young man, and 
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yearned to acquire all possible knowledge of the world. 
I had already spent some years at London in England, 
and at Oxford, always traveling to and fro by the 
P. & O. boats ; but this was to have been my first visit 
to America. Through the kindness of one who had 
dealings with me, I was able to make the acquaintance 
of these American passengers before we sailed. I 
studied them; for which attitude I am sure that I 
could not have been accused of discourtesy. Knowl- 
edge was my aim; I had both heard and read much 
concerning their wonderful country and their ener- 
getic men. And, strange as it seemed, they were no 
less anxious to meet and talk with me. Now, how- 
ever, I understand that I was, as you express it, inter- 
esting — I hope not fascinating. So we became quite 
intimate, all together ; and I studied them." 

Lee Fu's eyes swept the attentive circle; his face 
conveyed the imp.jssivity of a stone image. "Let me 
indicate these people for you," he resumed. "I speak 
from long memory, and of the lamented dead. They 
were traveling in one party; and had combined busi- 
ness and pleasure in a visit to China, tlie Flowery 
Kingdom, the romantic but dilapidated Empire of 
Cathay. 

''One was a merchant of great wealth, who desired 
to establish a house for trade. I had heard of this 
business venture; how he had made counter offers to 
two Chinese merchants, who later compared his words, 
much to his discredit; and how, since his trade would 
have been valuable only to himself, he had met with 
little encouragement. Another was a builder of rail- 
roads, who had come to examine tlie field for progress 
in China. He found it open, and made much talk 
tii^reupon, to the effect that China slept and needed 
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to be awakened ; but he, too, had met with scant en- 
couragement. The Chinese have ever distrusted these 
foreign installers of progress, on account of the huge 
profits that they make. A third member was a states- 
man, who carried the necessary introductions of the 
party, and served in many ways. At first I was much 
impressed with the public spirit of this statesman, 
which took him on long travels in search of the wis- 
dom of other lands; later, however, I learned that he 
was in the employ of the two before-mentioned gen- 
tlemen. Still another was a collector of art objects 
for a museum. Him I was prepared to admire most 
of all; a tale had reached me concerning the attempt 
of certain unscrupulous dealers to foist upon him mod- 
em porcelains, which fraud he had instantly detected. 
The wife of the merchant accompanied him, I grieve 
to say. Altogether was most unfortunate, but par- 
ticularly that a woman should have perished by such 
means.'' 

"How odd!" exclaimed the wife of the Financier. 
"Almost the personnel of our party." 

"Exactly," remarked Lee Fu. "The duplicate, it 
might be said. Although this happened long ago, gen- 
eral conditions have not changed. For instance, you 
speak the language of my lamented friends. Then it 
was very strange to me. Also your air, if I may so 
express it, is the same. In such ways I examined 
them, as I have told ; for I wished, if possible, to under- 
stand the society of the great and unique country 
toward which I was sailing. 

"Let me portray these people further. The merchant 
was short and fat; his face was of a surpassing white- 
ness, the color of bread. The others informed me 
with bated breath that he was a power in his land. 
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His fortune, it seemed, was immense. But on at- 
tempting to discover his learning, what was my aston- 
ishment to find that he had none. Moreover, he was 
unable to think thoughts; his mind appeared to rest 
in a state of atrophy. All day he sat on deck, drinking 
whiskey and talking of his business. At length I was 
obliged to conclude that the amassing of wealth in his 
country did not require learning, or any improvement 
of the soul. 

"The president of railroads was more clever; I 
heard that his technical knowledge was unbounded. I 
regretted that in my ignorance it would be impossible 
for me to meet him on that field. On other topics, 
however, concerning life and the soul, and concerning 
the social state, I will hold pleasant converse with this 
clever man — I said. Imagine my surprise to find that 
he, too, was incapable of thought beyond the technical 
world. Even upon the profound question of econom- 
ics, known to me by my own slight learning as the 
essence and foundation of railroads, he was dumb. He 
had much to say of stocks, bonds, and dividends; but 
I could not induce him to tell me whence he expected 
to gather these various emoluments for long. Let us 
reach the root of this matter — I said. Hush! — they 
exclaimed — ^he is a specialist; whatever his hand 
touches spells success. Yes — I said — success for him- 
self, failure for his railroads; success for to-day, fail- 
ure for to-morrow and for all time. Who shall event- 
ually pay the debts? And I thought of the progress 
and awakening which he had so kindly brought to 
China; and knew more clearly what it signified. 

"The statesman was a patriot: you have sublime 
patriots in your country. This is plain to be seen by 
their own words. He told me of your Civil War, which 
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was just then over; but I could not learn from him 
what it had been about. He did not seem to know. 
They kept slaves — ^he said. But it is not reasonable 
that a people shotdd fight because some of them keep 
slaves — I objected. Nevertheless — ^he informed me — 
we fought them, and I was at the front; perhaps you 
know better than I? I said no more, but thought it 
well for him to travel And yet it was borne in upon 
me by further conversations that he had derived few 
inklings of the truth plainly visible. There is no 
meaning to China; the Chinese are obscure — ^he told 
me. No— I said — ^you are mistaken : your eyesight is 
bad. 

"The collector of curios was peculiar. He alone of 
the party had studied, and was a learned man; but 
his mmd seemed narrow and sharp, like a long sword. 
It pointed always one way. He was a scientist, a 
specialist of anotiier kind. Moreover, he was weak of 
body, nervous, and rude. Seeing so clearly in one 
direction, his conceit was overbearing upon all topics ; 
but without blood, he was unfitted to think in human 
essentials. I heard no truth from him. 

"The woman, the wife of the merchant, was very 
beautiful, and very confident, and very disquieting." 
Lee Fu bowed. "She was the most surprising of all 
to me. We have no such women in the East. They 
could not be." 

He waved a hand. "These were the people," he 
said. "You will concede me grounds for slight be- 
wilderment. I studied them ; and wondered very much 
about their strange country, where wisdom did not 
seem to be necessary to high standing. I was young, 
and innocent. 

"I have neglected to mention one other passenger. 
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He traveled second class, for the sound and honorable 
reason that he lacked money. He ate and slept in 
the depths of the ship ; doubtless the officers befriended 
him, for he gave them much interest and pleasure. 
Forward on the deck, the first day out, I discovered 
him standing; and we entered into conversation. Once 
more surprise awaited me: this man was a philoso- 
pher! In a material sense, he had been many things — 
an artist, a correspondent of newspapers, a soldier in 
South American revolutions, a miner in the gold-fields 
of California. These had been but a few of his occu- 
pations. Ck)nceive the charm of his acquaintance! 
He had consistently failed, acquiring wisdom and hap- 
piness. He used his mind for thought; his soul was 
a circle, not a line. We quickly became friends. For 
purposes of reference, I will call him the Wanderer. 
He smoked cigarettes continuously. 

'This man possessed little money, as I informed 
you; but great wealth of knowledge, experience, and 
dreams. In our conversation we swept the world for 
pleasure, and assailed the skies. Thinking in my inno- 
cence that it would be delightful, I introduced him 
that evening among my first class friends. Astonish- 
ment! — it became only uncomfortable. His clothes 
were shabby; I had not noticed that. Who is your 
impossible friend? — they asked me later. And he, the 
next time that I met him alone, asked me — ^Who are 
your impossible friends? 

''I recall an incident of that evening when I intro- 
duced water to oil. I was still strange to their ways 
and speech, remember. They fell to boasting of the 
achievements of men in the Western world; and I 
took issue with them, in order that China might 
receive her due. But what has China done? — they 
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asked me. I told them briefly. They listened in evi- 
dent amusement. At length one of the party asked 
me this question: What is the measure of a man in 
your country? Such questions only Americans could 
ask. How to answer — the measure of a man ! I hesi- 
tated, wondering which of the many measures of man 
they had in mind — the body, the brain, the soul, or 
what. But I judged that they spoke of the True Way, 
and so told them what was held in the East to be the 
meaning of life. I said: The measure of a man in 
my country is his wisdom. Wisdom is attained by 

\ the conquest over Self. The conquest over Self is 
attained by learning and meditation. The measure of 

^ a man is the measure of his Enlightenment. This I 
told them : and they laughed. They said it was very 
interesting. But is it not so in your country? — I 
inquired; for how could it well be otherwise? They 
told me : The measure of a man in our country is his 
success. But what is success? — I asked. Success, suc- 
cess — they repeated. Don't you know success? Yes, 
but what is it? — I pressed tiiem. That was what I 
originally wanted to know. Then they told me. Suc- 
cess is money — they said. 

''I could not credit my ears. Such teaching was 
disproven in the East many centuries ago. What of 
the soul? I asked. Oh, the soul — they answered — the 
soul will take care of itself, if we commit no sin. I 
inquired no further. But knowing that the soul does 
not thrive without meditation, I wondered greatly as 
to the future of this confident race which left its soul 
alone. Also, I thought of the sins of ignorance. 

"I appealed to the Wanderer, who was standing by. 
I d: Stop smoking cigarettes long enough to an- 
i T, and stop smiling. What is your measure of a 
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man? My friend, it would be useless — ^he replied; — I 
am a failure. That is why your belief would be worth 
hearing — I said. Suddenly he leaned forward and 
spoke, with much meaning in his eyes. He said: A 
man's success is his Dream of Truth, and nothing 
more. Throw all else aside, and measure a man by 
his Love. Saying which, he turned his back to them, 
and gazed out upon the sea reflecting stars. 

"Later on the forward deck I approached the Wan- 
derer concerning this matter which had already begun 
to trouble me. I said: Three of these men are evi- 
dently of the peasant class; and yet they appear to 
rule. How is it? Even so — ^he answered; — their land 
is largely ruled by the peasant class. Can this be pos- 
sible! — I exclaimed. Is it well ruled, then? Very ill 
ruled, and very dishonorably ruled— he said. That 
would have been e:.pected — I observed. Why are not 
the men of intellect called upon for the public service, 
and rewarded with the highest powers? My friend 
the Wanderer laughed aloud. The men of intellect — 
he told me — are largely occupied in winning their daily 
bread by the sweat of their brows. Since they seldom 
attain success (which is wealth, as you have heard), 
they cannot hope to gain the favor of the electorate. 
You must bear in mind, my friend, that the conven- 
tions of Western civilization are foimded wholly upon 
the power of gold. 

"Standing in darkness at the rail of the steamship, 
I pondered these strange things that I had heard. 
They speak of China as a land of topsy-turvy! — I ex- 
claimed. They find the Chinese incomprehensible! 

"Even so — answered my friend. But many matters 
are incomprehensible to them; and most incompre- 
hensible of all is their own destiny. Yes, tell me — I 
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said — ^what shall eventually come of this rule of peas- 
ants? The Wanderer struck his hand upon the rail. 
A great truth for all mankind! — ^he cried. These men 
see it not; their vision is short like the sight of worms. 
Yet little by little truth advances, and even through 
them. By their ignorance they impede it; but they 
cannot stop it. The tyranny of kings is gone; now 
rules the tyranny of gold. Anon this shall pass; each 
garment shall be laid away for one piu'er and better; 
and at length man shall stand revealed in the robe 
of his true and imperishable dream. 

"I see that you are a poet — I said ; — for only poets 
are able to love that which has given them pain. Tell 
me now: What race shall inherit this truth? Ask 
the gods — ^he made reply. It is not important. The 
truth advances; and that race holding the most of 
essential truth shall endure." 

Lee Fu looked up. "Enough of this," he said. "I 
try your patience. Thus, however, I studied the Amer- 
icans, before the gods chose to test them. I saw them 
moving in comfort through a world created and ar- 
ranged by their own hands." 

He paused. The faces about him indicated doubt 
and perplexity. Nichols' friends were preparing to be 
offended. They were preparing to be offended chiefly 
because they could not understand. 

"On the third day out from Hong Kong we struck 
a rock," Lee Fu went on. "It was an uncharted rock, 
a black needle rising from the floor of the sea. We 
struck it in the early morning, and tore out the bot- 
tom of the steamship. She sank inunediately. Im- 
agine the scene! Scant time remained to lower the 
boats. Dawn had not yet come ; there were no lights. 
My friends rushed forth half-clad, shouting wildly 
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with the voices of beasts. After them came the woman, 
alone and unsupported. The crew had made a mutiny, 
killing the captain and the first officer, and escaping 
in boats. All happened within five minutes. The 
steamship listed, and was near her end. 

"I was helping my friend the Wanderer to clear 
a boat. Come this way! — ^he cried to the frantic pas- 
sengers. They rushed upon us chattering; they pulled 
and hauled against one another, each blaspheming the 
efforts of his neighbor. Thereupon my friend spoke 
quietly a few words; and they obeyed, imder the 
pressure of great fear, scarcely knowing what they did. 
The boat went out, and was lowered away. They 
leaped upon her as she crossed the rail, leaving my 
friend and me to assist the woman. I have since 
learned that it is called a panic. They are common, it 
seems, among the races which lack self-control. 

"We pushed from the steamship as she disappeared 
beneath the waves. My friend and I, rowing madly, 
evaded the whirlpool ; none of these men, it appeared, 
could handle oars. At daylight no other boat could 
be seen. We were alone upon the ocean, some three 
himdred miles from the island of Formosa. Of pro- 
visions we had none; of water, the boat had been 
equipped with a small breaker. The change was 
enormous. In an instant the world had crumbled and 
gone. 

"My friend the Wanderer took command. At odd 
times he had been a sailor ; and once before, I believe, 
a castaway. The sea remained calm, and we were 
obliged to row. The merchant and the collector of 
curios, pleading ignorance, said that they would be 
unable to work. The Wanderer answered that they 
would be compelled to do their share. It is easy — ^he 
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said; — I will teach you the stroke. He himself was 
doing the work of two men. They submitted with an 
ill grace, and we made poor progress. There was much 
su£fering through the day, on account of the unusual 
exercise and the pitiless sun. 

"Night came ; and the order was given to continue 
the rowing through the evening coolness. The mer- 
chant and the statesman rebelled, saying that they 
needed sleep and rest. My friend replied that they 
would soon have long sleep and rest, and prevailed 
upon them with the tiller. Thus bad feelings were 
bom. 

"On the second day the su£fering increased. I was 
shocked to observe that these men had no strength, 
either of the body or of the will. They cried like 
women at the oars. A dozen times they would have 
yielded but for the threats and encouragements of the 
Wanderer. Water was running low. Then in the latter 
afternoon the merchant discovered the statesman 
drinking from the little cask. He had consumed the 
greater part of what remained. Thereupon a fight 
ensued, very wretched and ignoble. The president 
of railroads attacked the statesman; the statesman 
struck him with the cask ; the collector of curios clung 
about their legs. Again my friend subdued them with 
the tiller. But a great misfortune had occiured. In 
the melee the cask had been emptied : our water was 
gone." 

"What were you doing all this time?" demanded 
the Financier. 

"I was studying human nature," said Lee Fu. "I was 
thinking: Thus children squabble over their toys. I 
was learning the measure of a man. The woman was 
altogether remarkable. I said : She, at least, has spirit 
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which will not die. For, strange as it may appear, 
this woman who had been merely a figure for the 
wearing of beautiful clothes seemed, as you might 
express it, quite at home in our most primitive situa- 
tion. The change meant less to her. How to com- 
prehend it? — something deep lies hidden here. I would 
not say that she enjoyed the predicament; but she 
showed little displeasure and no fear. 

"While they wrangled and spilled the water she 
regarded them in scorn ; and afterwards she turned her 
back to them. They took their seats once more, plying 
the oars feverishly; and hatred was in their glances. 
They had become savages. My friend the Wanderer 
smoked cigarettes, rowed the stroke oar, and told most 
excellent stories, which helped to pass the time quickly. 
The woman admired him with her eyes; and thus 
jealousy was bom. Again night fell, blotting out the 
wild hearts one from another. That night terror visited 
them in the darkness ; I heard it in whispered prayers. 

"On the third day at noon the collector of curios 
went suddenly mad. We placed him in the bow, 
where he sat staring at the ocean with yells. Thirst 
grew upon us with the day ; perhaps we -were all a 
little mad. Calm water surrounded us, like a floor of 
polished jade. The statesman, sitting next me, spoke 
in my ear of terrible things. We cannot die here! — ^he 
said. Why not? — I answered. You will be surprised 
to find how easily. Oh! — ^he shuddered; — to float 
about, and become food for fishes! Strange and unac- 
countable people, making a distinction between fishes 
and worms — I thought. Wherefore such trouble and 
desperation? They spoke like men who, prepared to 
live forever, had been unexpectedly betrayed. The 
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fishes must be fed — I reminded him. They will soon 
make all clean, and the world wiU smile agam. 

"The merchant overheard my words; suddenly he 
wept aloud, begging for deliverance. Anon his tone 
changed, and he demanded that something be at once 
done. Feeling in the pockets of his coat, he drew out 
a great sum of money. All is yours — ^he told the Wan- 
derer, waving it before his face. All is yours, and 
much more, if you will save our lives. My friend 
the Wanderer made an epigram. He said : The money 
of the whole world would not turn salt water fresh. 
What can be done? — cried the president of railroads. 
Nothing but to continue the rowing — ^replied my 
friend. It is too much! — they wailed together. The 
Wanderer spoke earnestly: To-night we may reach 
Formosa — ^we cannot be far — life and happiness lie 
there — ^keep heart, my friends. They bent once more 
to the oars. I thought: Strange people, to be swayed 
so simply by another spirit. That speech would never 
have occiured to me. 

"Some time later the Wanderer called their atten- 
tion to a speck upon the horizon; and, whOe their 
backs were turned, o£fered to the woman a flask of 
water. She refused. He pressed it upon her: and 
she was very thirsty. She drank. Seeing that I had 
observed, he told me at the first opportunity that he 
had drawn water from the cask on the first night, 
and had held it in trust for her. I knew what to ex- 
pect — ^he said, rolling a cigarette. Luckily he had a 
sufficient supply of cigarette tobacco." 

"I think your friend was splendid, Mr. Chang!" 
exclaimed the Girl. 

Lee Fu smiled toward her. "So thought the wife 
of the merchant," he said. "But you would not think 
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him splendid at all, if he were to come among us. He 
would be poorly dressed." 

"He was making solid with the lady," observed 
facetiously the Representative of Expositions. 

"I gather your meaning," said Lee Fu. "Exactly. 
So thought her husband and the others; as I told 
you, jealousy was bom. One of them had seen the 
act. They ciu'sed him with vile insinuations. The 
merchant spoke of his honor. They demanded the 
drop of water that remained. You have drunk while 
we thirsted! — they screamed. We will kill you for 
this! The Wanderer swung the tiller loosely, replying 
that the water was for the woman. They did not 
attack him. But after whispered conference they re- 
fused to row further, and crawled into the bottom. 

"Then the woman arose in the stem. Take my seat, 
and clear the boat! — she cried. I will row an oar. 
These men, angry and jealous, did as she told them. 
They huddled in the stern, gazing at us aloof, as if 
superior to such shameless matters. We three, the 
woman, the Wanderer, and myself, rowed on as best 
we could. Death was not far away." 

Lee Fu uncrossed his hands. "Nevertheless, we 
were rescued," he said. "We were picked up that 
evening by a Chinese junk. They had seen us hours 
before, and rowed toward us. We were given food 
and water. Life revived; even the collector of ciuios, 
after madness and sleep, responded to the touch of 
water; and the veil of the world descended once more 
upon oiu* strange and mutable friends. We are saved 
already! — they congratulated one another. With 
genial laughter they would have smoothed our past 
difficulties; but I observed that they cast suspicious 
eyes upon the woman. They judged by what they 
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themselves were. On board the junk the merchant 
again drew forth his wealth — an act extremely unwise, 
for the crew of this vessel at once took it away from 
him. He, however, considered that he had bought 
life for all of us. Now they will know that they have 
rescued people of importance — ^he explained. Tell 
them — ^he said to me — to return us quickly to Hong 
Kong. He walked the deck boldly, full of confidence. 
But I had seen his soul, which is best disclosed by 
danger and su£fering. He lacked much truth, although 
his pockets were full of his own measure of men. 

"All this talk was somewhat amusing to me; for I 
ahready knew their fate. I regret to tell that the 
Chinese who had picked us up were pirates and can- 
nibals. I had suspected it from ttie first. They 
turned at once toward their village on the south end 
of Formosa. On the passage I talked many times 
with their leader. I tried to save my friends; but 
could do nothing. Nothing at all. It was most de- 
plorable. The men they wanted for eating purposes, 
the woman for other uses. When I had fully learned 
the condition of things, I called my friend the Wan- 
derer " 

"Hold on!" interrupted the Senator. "How did it 
happen that you weren't included?" 

"Oh — this ring," said Lee Fu, holding up a finger 
encircled by a band of carved jade. Nichols had 
brought it to him from the North the previous year. 
"To explain would be too long; it is a sacred stone. 
But yet it gave me no power beyond myself. I called 
my friend, as I said, and informed him what manner 
of men we had fallen in with, and how it was. I 
watched him secretly, for this, of course, was sentence 
of his death. He laughed, and then grew grave. We 
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must kill the woman — he said. By that speech I 
measured him to be a man. Yes — I answered; — ^you 
must make way with her; the others could never be 
made to understand. Call her — ^he said. She must 
at least be given her choice. I called her, and ex- 
plained briefly the alternative. She bowed her head 
and trembled, but did not falter. Looking up into 
the eyes of my friend, she said: Kill me now. Kill 
me quickly, for I am afraid to stay longer. So he 
shot her with a weapon which I had secured; and 
there was much excitement among both the Chinese 
and the Americans." 

"Horrible r cried the wife of the Financier. 

"Yes, very unpleasant," said Lee Fu. "But it was 
better that she die, you will perceive, under the cir- 
cumstances. The Americans, quite naturally, were at 
a loss, and deeply agitated. They accused my friend 
of murder and nameless motives; standing oflF from 
him the while, because of the weapon. In order to 
clear him, I told them plainly what lay in store. It 
was then that I saw the blank fear of certain death 
in then- faces. This continually seemed strange to 
me, because in my country men do not fear death 
thus when it is at hand. Death is only death, and 
life is so small a part of the great existence. These 
men wished to live a few years longer, and then die, 
it seemed. Or they wished to die another way. They 
resented destiny. Save us, save us! — they cried, turn- 
ing to me. You shall be richly rewarded. I cannot 
save you — I said. I thought it a good thing, on the 
whole, that they were to die at once, since they had 
shown so little fitness for life. They became abject 
and pitiful, gathering about the body of the dead 
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woman. My friend the Wanderer oflFered me a cigar- 
ette, and we went away. 

"By my utmost efforts during the next few hours 
I was able to conmiute their fate to execution. Oth^- 
wise they would have been tortured for amusement. 
They were executed on the morning after our arrival 
in the village. The Chinese do not execute in the 
manner of Europeans. The victims kneel in a line, 
and the executioner walks from end to end, with a 
long sword cutting off their heads. It is not pleasant 
for the last man of the line to observe the heads of his 
companions bounding before him on the earth. To 
remain calm at such a pass requires all possible of 
courage and self-controL 

"I was an interested spectator of the scene, having 
arranged for a junk to start with me for Hong Kong 
the moment that the last head had dropped. My 
friends were led forth, heavily bound with ropes, and 
forced upon their knees in an open space. Such 
abandoned fear I had never witnessed. They im- 
plored their god, who, I took it, had suddenly become 
a real and impending personage to them. To me 
they cried huge offers to be made to the executioner. 
I could buy their whole island! — the merchant 
screamed. It distressed them that they were unable 
to speak the language or explain who and what they 
were. I judged by their remarks that they distrusted 
my interpretations. A dishonest man is suspicious of 
all things. 

"The executioner advanced. Then I discovered that 
my friend the Wanderer knelt at the end of the line. 
I went to him ; his hands were boimd behind his back. 
Roll me a cigarette — ^he said." 

"Bravado!" grunted the Financier. 
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''Not 80," replied Lee Fu. "The daily papers would 
not report it; and death was at hand. Oh, it is quite 
true that he wished to die bravely, but also he sin- 
cerely felt the need of smoke. As I stood by, remov- 
ing tiie cigarette and replacing it between his lips, I 
asked him if he feared the end. He knew my pur- 
pose; we understood each other. Yes, and no — ^he 
said. I am full of curiosity to take the step. But I 
am not a fool; and I desire to live. Why do you 
not lament? — I asked. He laughed. The distance is 
too great — ^he said. My voice against the sky! The 
head of the merchant fell between his knees. He 
examined the object closely. Looking up, he said: 
So-long, my friend ; I have finished the smoke. Slowly 
he bent his neck. The sword severed it at a single 
blow." 

"How perfectly awful T murmured the Girl. 

The Financier stood up heavily. "And you call 
your country civilized!" he sneered. "I suppose you 
had a slice of your philosophical friend for dinner?'' 

"Oh, yes," blandly replied Lee Fu. "There was no 
other meat in the village. Human meat is mealy, but 
very good. I did not try my friend the Wanderer, 
however; he was too thin. The merchant made ex- 
cellent eating, as if fattened for the purpose." 

He beckoned the steward, and poured himself an- 
other cup of tea. "The term civilization," he re- 
marked, "admits of various interpretations. Like 
beauty, or the choice of smokes, it is a matter of 
opinion. You must not judge my country by pirates 
and executioners; for you also have these, I am told, 
in different forms. As for cannibalism, it has been 
extinct in China many years. Myself, I cannot even 
recall the taste of human flesh. 
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"But I, too, am a patriot; I call my coimtry wise. 
I have thought frequently of this experience, in con- 
nection with such matters. I have asked mjrself: 
What is important, after all, for this life's attainment? 
Maybe the open test will never come; but is not the 
lack of certain qualities ever apparent? I have asked 
myself: Is a man measured by this and that; by what 
he eats, by what he wears, by what he earns, or even 
by what he does? Or is he measured by his Enlight- 
enment? Then I think of my strange friends, regret- 
tably consumed; and it feels to me that the way of 
the Wanderer was the more admirable. What is your 
opinion, my friends?" 

They had decided to be highly oflFended. Their 
departure was awkward. Passing down the gangway, 
they glared at Lee Fu Chang; under the cover of the 
launch awning we heard a chatter of indignation break 
forth. 

We stood at the rail, watching them steam away. 
Below the lengthening shadow of the Peak, the har- 
bor of Hong Kong lay in the peace and quietness of 
late afternoon. The puflSng of the launch, a loud, 
pretentious sound, in some way reminded us of people 
we had known. Nichols, beside me, heaved a sigh. 

"I have suflFered," he said. "My soul has cringed, 
my heart has burned, and my days have been anni- 
hilated. But had I not suffered, Lee Fu, I couldn't 
have been repaid as I have been repaid." 

"What steamer was that?" I asked, as we went 
toward the companion in answer to the dinner bell. 
"I have never heard of such an accident." 

"It did not happen," replied Lee Fu Chang. "Does 
that make it the less true?" 




THE LEAK 



Clangity-clang ! Clangity-clang ! Clangity-clang ! 
The incessant sound of the pumps drummed through 
the gale; forward, aft, below in the cabin, it pene- 
trated like the stroke of doom. Captain Blair hung 
to the weather rail, listening to the metallic beat; it 
had been in his ears for days, sleeping or waking, so 
that now he heard nothing else. Clangity-clang! 
Clangity-clang ! Clangity-clang ! How long would she 
last at this rate? Another week? Another day? 

Overhead the wind howled in the rigging; tiie old 
bark staggered with a stiff, unwieldy motion, wallow- 
ing like a log in the wicked cross-sea of the Gulf 
Stream. He felt her distress under his feet. She 
was fighting a good fight; but she was old. The spirit 
of battle had gone from her, the youth, the energy, 
the power. This terrible cargo — ^ni^ate from Pisagua, 
heavy as lead! It bore down massively within her; 
from her bottom and 'tween decks the bags of nitrate 
rose in two "huge elongated pyramids, running the 
length of the ship, free of the sides, so that a man 
could walk aroimd them. By this time the bags had 
consolidated; they would have to be dug apart with 
pickaxes; they formed two enormous rigid and rock- 
like lumps in the bowels of the vessel, threatening to 
tear her bodily open as she wrenched from crest to 
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trough of the sea. Nitrate puts a frightful strain upon 
any ship. She was old. 

Captain Blair had rounded the Horn with her; he 
was bringing her "on the coast" in the winter time. 
All the passage he had dreaded this last and worst 
encounter with the elements, but he had hardly an- 
ticipated so much ill-luck. He had hoped against hope, 
even, that he might slip in from Hatteras between 
storms. Lucky men sometimes did. There were more 
reasons than one, this time, behind his prayer for a 
favorable slant. He had to get in quickly; his wife 
lay sick in bed down below. 

Clangity-clang ! Clangity-clang ! Clangity-clang ! 
He left the rail, pacing the deck fiercely, bufiFeted by 
rain and spray as he faced forward, blown aft at a jog- 
trot as he turned his back to the wind. The gale had 
grown colder ; it showed signs of snow. As he struggled 
to and fro an endless stream of thoughts passed like 
fire through his head. 

A week now of unremitting northeast gale; a week 
of constant trouble, of deepening anxiety. Day after 
day he had paced his little comer of the quarter-deck, 
cold, wet, with raw face and chafed wrists, until he 
had forgotten that he owned such a thing as a body. 
He had scarcely slept for forty-eight hours. All this 
didn't matter, was nothing, if tiiey could only have got 
somewhere. But the bark had been hove-to on the 
port tack, drifting back across the Gulf Stream, stead- 
ily away from port. It was the only course. To wear 
her around and head inshore would have been mad- 
ness, would have accomplished no end. Hatteras, a 
treacherous low cape with outlying sand banks, lay 
in wait for those who defied the lee shore in a north- 
easter; that terrible lee shore stretching south from 
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New York for hundreds of miles, a straight line of 
merciless sand, the graveyard of ships and men. 

On the second day of this last gale the bark had 
sprung a leak without warning. Her strength, hold- 
ing out till the final test, had suddenly given way. 
Since then they had stood at the pumps night and 
day. They had pumped with the whole watch, six 
men, three on a side; they had done nothing but 
pump. They had barely been able to keep her free. 

Clangity-clang ! Clangity-clang! Clangity-clangl 
Captain Blair could never accustom himself to the 
soimd; he listened to it acutely, as if it had just be- 
gun; it vibrated behind every thought, ceaseless, ur- 
gent, diabolical. It didn't belong to a ship, that 
sound; it was driving him mad. Why were they so 
hard on him? Why? Why? He stopped short, shak- 
ing his clenched hands in the face of the gale. Why 
wouldn't they let up a little? What had he done? He 
mitst get in — couldn't they see? His wife was dying! 

The mate came aft, drew up beside him, shouted in 
his ear. ^'Gaining a little, sir!" 

Captain Blair nodded. Words choked him; he 
drove his nails into the palms of his hands. ''Keep 
on pumping!" 

A squall burst upon them, bowing their heads, 
driving them to the rail for a hold. The mate's an- 
swer was snatched away, like water blown from the 
mouth of a pipe. "Men . . . pump . . . much 
longer!" 

"For God's sake, shut up and go forward!" 

The mate gazed at Captain Blair in perplexity for 
a moment, then turned and battled down the alley- 
way. A terrific sea shook the old bark from stem to 
stem ; the crest of it leaped aboard between the main 
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and maxn rigpng: mud swirled aft in a river of foam. 
Tbe eaptein iec ei %e d it grimly, standing with feet 
bnced ^mtL letting the water spurt to the tops of 
his rdbber boot& He wondered if any men had been 
wisiicd aw^y from the pumps. When the lull came 
hefistened Ckngity-dang! Qangity-dang! Clang- 
Hy-duDg! 

What was she tfiinking abouty down below — ^the wife 
wlio had gone with him bravely on so many voyages, 
who had made life aD that it was to him by her love 
and sacrifice? That heavy sea must have startled her. 
Perhaps she had heard them shouting when the mate 
had eome aft Sounds had a way of carrying to the 
cabin. He must go down and reassure h&r. 

He tiirew back the sliding door of the companion, 
stemwd inside, and shut the cov&r carefully as he 
descended* iWkness was coming on; the steward 
had lighted the lamp in the after cabin. Captain 
Blair glanced at the chart pegged out on the table, 
and swore below his breath. For three days he had 
not seen the sun. What was the use of a chart, if 
they were never to know their position, if they were 
never to get anjrwhere? 

A weak voice spoke from the room abaft the cabin. 
"Is that you, Bert? What is it? Oh, what is it?" 

He went in without taking oflf his oilskin coat. The 
room looked cheerless; the air was close, damp, chilly, 
full of the depression of sickness and the odors that 
came up from the hold of the leaking vessel. In the 
shadow of the bunk lay his wife, chocked oflf with pil- 
lowy so that the ship's rolling and pitching would 
disturb her as little as possible. She turned her face 

he entered, and attempted a smile. 
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''Has anything happened?" she asked again, fear- 
fuUy. 

''No," he answered. "Nothing." He took the hand 
that she stretched out over the edge of the bunk. "I 
just came down to see how you were." 

"How cold your hands are! Give me the other." 

"They only seem cold to you." 

"I was frightened. I heard someone shout — and 
then that awful sea!"' 

"Down here it sounds worse than it is. That wasn't 
bad." 

"I always think of you — of what might happen." 

"Nonsense! You ought to know me well enough 
— nothing can happen to me." 

"You don't stop to think. You're so impulsive." 

He laughed — he had heard it often. "As if there 
wasn't enough to worry about!" he said. "But I 
think the gale is nearly over." 

"Oh, I hope so! Is she stiU leaking?" 

"Not so badly now." 

"Then everytJiing is better?" 

"Yes — everything. How are you feeling to-night, 
girUe?" 

She pressed his cold hands. "Better, I think. It 
pains a little — when she pitches. Isn't it very rough?" 

He choked, and suddenly bowed his head on the 
edge of the bunk. 

"My poor boy!" She stroked his cheek, half-cry- 
ing. "It's been so hard on you ! You mustn't worry 
about me, dear. I'll be all right. You have the ship 
on your shoulders." 

He sank beside the bunk, trying to hide the tears. 
The ship on his shoulders? More than that! More 
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tiian that! She was helping, doing what she could. 
She knew. 

Another sea breached the vessel, and his wife clung 
to him in terror until it had passed over. She had 
never been able to overcome her fear of these waves 
that made the ship tremble as if she had struck a rock ; 
with an experience covering many years and countless 
gales, they always sent her heart into her mouth. She 
had not been cut out for the sea. 

Captain Blair could feel what was going on above 
his head; his sailor-instinct told him that the old 
bark was hard pressed. He listened; and in the brief 
lull that came after the shock of the sea, the pumps 
drummed on like a heart palpitating somewhere deep 
in the vitals of the ship. Clangity-clang! Clangity- 
clang ! Clangity-clang ! 

II 

Should he put back to Bermuda? The question pur- 
sued him about the decks; it faced him in the dark- 
ness at every turn. He had left his wife sleeping; 
she might sleep for a few minutes, for half an hour — 
it never lasted long. Should he keep up the fight? 
Should he give in? What should he do? 

He knew what it meant to put back to Bermuda. 
They would rob him of the bark; they lived on dis- 
abled vessels there, like vultures in the wake of an 
army. The cargo would be unloaded, probably re- 
shipped ; the bark would have to be repaired. All this 
would cost more than she was worth. He owned a 
quarter of her himself; it represented twenty hard 
years of following the sea. How could he afford to 
lose it? He was young no longer; where would he 
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begin anew? And then, there was his duty to the 
owners ; his duty as a master mariner to get the ship, 
his trust, to her destination. 

These things would weigh nothing if his wife died. 
Died! The thought lashed him like a whip. Hidden 
by the night, his voice drowned by the roar of the 
storm, he cried out in torment and beat t^e rail with 
his fists. What to do? Were there capable doctors 
at Bermuda? Would it avail anything, in the end, 
if he put back? Might it not be a disastrous mistake? 
He knew vaguely that some serious operation would 
be necessary to save his wife. 

The week passed before him, day after day of drift- 
ing, while he had hoped for a change — ^all wasted 
time now, gone forever. He was a sailor, a man of 
duty ; his training had been to put duty first and sen- 
timent last. He began to think that this was all 
wrong. Experience, convention, the very creed of an 
onerous and sometimes bitter life, were going by the 
board. What could it possibly matter — success, repu- 
tation, savings, life itself? His wife might die! 

Yet he had kept on ; he wanted still to keep on. It 
must be right — ^he felt it strongly. It was a test, they 
were trying him again; it was tbe same old fight of 
truth, t^e fight that he had always been in, coming 
now in a new guise — ^but harder this time, with a 
keener stroke, with a deeper thrust. His wife! They 
had touched him vitally. They were unfair. 

''No!" he cried aloud, out of a desperate heart. "I 
mustn't put back — not yet. I'll fi^t — ^like the old 
bark — a while longer, as long as I can!" 

A little later he went below and foimd his wife 
still asleep. For a while he stood beside the bunk, 
watching her pallid face — thinking. Was he being fair 
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to her? Yes! — ^the highest famiess — ^right. He loved 
her. If he could be sure of help for her at Bermuda 
there would be no question. But they might be 
longer, now, in getting to Bermuda, than if they kept 
on to New York. And she understood. 

Once more he took up the watch on deck; he felt 
that sleep would never touch him again. Clinging 
to the weatiier rail he peered to windward as if trying 
to discern the secrets of the storm. The wind screamed 
in his ears; a huge wave lifted its white shoulder above 
him, showing a weird light against the solid blackness 
of sky and sea. The n^iles upon miles of waste and 
angry waters surrounding him, became a vivid entity 
to his distracted mind. Off there, the land, a long line, 
not very high, just rising above the sea — a continent, 
teeming with life, solid ground for the feet of men. 
Then water, nothing but water, rising and falling, 
lashed to fury and destruction, black with the shadow 
of overhanging clouds. Here a ship, a tiny object, 
lost in the night, strugglmg alone against the power 
of the sea. Off there to leeward a small island — a 
long way off, and very small. Wind, and rain, and 
despair. God in Heaven! What to do? What to do? 



Ill 

In the early morning the storm broke unexpectedly. 
The wind jumped into the northwest, the vessel 
headed up, and within an hour the sea had begun to 
fall. As it grew calmer the seams of the old bark tight- 
ened, and they were able to ease up a little on tlie 
pumps. They made sail at once; voices rang out, a 
cheerful activity awoke on the storm-swept deck. The 
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sun broke through the clouds soon after dawn; at 
eight o'clock Captain Blair got a clear altitude for 
the first time in seven days. 

He ran below often during the forenoon to speak 
with his wife. The change of weather was like a 
breath of new life to her. She lay propped up in 
the bunk, feasting her eyes on the sunlight that 
streamed through the open window. With something 
to look forward to, something to take up her mind, the 
pain was easier to bear; she allowed herself to hope 
again. If only the ship would stay quiet! It seemed 
to her that she could not have lived through anoth^ 
day of the storm. 

At noon she heard her husband come below to work 
his sight. Ordinarily she had helped him at this duty, 
looking up logarithms, bending with him above the 
table while he pricked off the latitude and longi- 
tude. Then they would hold a discussion over the 
day's run; or, perhaps, she would measure with ihe 
dividers the remaining distance to port, and speculate 
as to how much longer they would be. 

"Bring in the chart, and show me where we are," 
she called from the bunk. 

He held it upright for her, and pointed out the 
little circle that marked their position, '^ot as bad 
as I feared," he said. "The Gulf Stream has set us 
north. I thought we must be in it." 

"Then we'll have to beat up, if this wind holds?" 

He nodded, proud of her knowledge. It had always 
been a secret trouble to him that, with all their sail- 
ing together, she had not entered more fully into the 
spirit of the sea-life, or learned to enjoy tiie side of 
it that meant such a deep satisfaction to him. 

"It must hold!" she cried suddenly. "Of course it 
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will hold. A clearing-off wind, after this storm! It 
ought to blow for weeks." 

'Tfes, dear," he said. "We're going to get in now." 
She could not see tlie old expression in his eyes, the 
look of a hunted animal. 

He bent down to kiss her. She was trying to speak 
again. 

"What is it, dear?" 

"Hurry! Oh, hurry!" 

A broken cry escaped him. "I'll take the masts 
out of her! I'll get in some way! My poor girl " 

"I know you will," she said. "And you'll be care- 
ful, too." 

As the sun went down that afternoon. Captain Blair 
stopped his pacing and stood by the weather rail for 
some time, scanning the heavens. The west glowed 
with a pale yellow light, the sea had grown quite 
smooth, the bark heeled sharply to a stiff breeze. He 
gazed at the placid yellow sunset in bitterness of heart. 
It seemed so perfect, so beautiful; and yet, according 
to every sign that he knew, it was false and ominous. 
He hated a Nature that could be guilty of such treach- 
ery. 

The mate came up beside him, full of excitement at 
their good luck. "This is something like it, sir!" he 
exclaimed. "I can almost see the old Statue up the 
bay." 

Captain Blair shook his head. "It won't last!" he 
said sharply. 

"Why, cap'n, there isn't a cloud in the sky!" 

"Never mind — I've seen this before. The wind didn't 
go around the right way; it backed into the nor'west. 
It has too much northerly in it now. I'll give us one 
day of clear weather; to-morrow we have a change." 
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The mate walked away, disappointed ; Captain Blair 
waited alone to see the last of the sun. This was better 
than the storm, at any rate, and he gave thanks for 
it ; but he had come "on the coast" too many times to 
build castles in the air. He had an even chance of get- 
ting in — that was all. 

"I'm glad I didn't put back," he said to himself. 
"I'm glad I decided before the gale broke. I may get 
my reward." 

That night a wide, brassy ring encircled tiie moon. 
Three bright stars twinkled within its circumference. 
On the following day the northwest wind died out 
gradually, and a gray film of clouds spread over the 
sky. A faint breeze sprang up from the eastward, a 
raw, cold wind, carrying a hint of snow. Still the sea 
remained smooth. For two days and two nights this 
strange state of the weather continued. They kept 
on, heading diagonally in for New York, making a fair 
com^se and sailing by dead-reckoning. On the morning 
of the third day they picked up the edge of soundings 
with the deep-sea lead, and knew that they were within 
a himdred miles of port. 



IV 

The weather that morning looked very threatening. 
Overhead the haze had grown thicker; the wind 
moaned in the rigging with an insistent note ; the swell 
running in from the open Atlantic had in it a new 
lift, a menace of latent power. A storm was close 
at hand. 

Captain Blair paced the quarter-deck in agony, aa 
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he felt the forces of the elements gathering against 
him. He weighed his chances over item by item; 
there were many contingencies that had to be taken 
into account, each offering problems and difficulties. 
Caught by a northeast snowstorm in the angle made 
by Long Island and the Jersey coast, he could hope for 
no mercy. A strong ship might possibly be driven to 
sea again out of that pocket, under a press of canvas; 
but he would not dare to carry sail too hard on the 
old bark. Dismasted! The thought made him physi- 
cally weak. Helpless, drifting, cast ashore! No — if 
the storm came on he would be obliged, in common 
caution, to heave her to under shortened sail. Then, 
suppose she wasn't able to scratch by that snare to 
leeward, the dread comer of Hatteras? If she didn't 
weather it, the alternative was to fetch up on a lee- 
shore — to die. He must guard against being drawn 
too far into the trap. No ship ever made the ap- 
proaches to New York harbor in a snowstorm. 

His only hope of arrival lay in picking up a tug. 
Often he had met them here, a hundred miles at sea. 
They were always cruising about, on the lookout for 
ships. He remembered a time when, with a fair wmd 
and pleasant weather, he had refused a tow until he 
was abreast the Scotland Lightship. He had saved 
a few dollars then ; now he would sell his soul for the 
same chance. 

Noon passed, and still he headed inshore under 
shortened sail. How long could he tempt Providence? 
How long? Another hour would turn the scales; by 
that time he would have to get in, somehow — or lose 
the ship on the Jersey shore. The storm was making 
up minute by minute. He searched the horizon for a 
trail of smoke, for the sails of a cutter. Where were 
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all the towboats? That harbor just beyond the hori- 
zon was full of them. Where were the pUot-boats? 
Wm he to be kept outside, after allt 

In his mind's eye he saw the coasts to leeward and 
across his bow ; they seemed to press in upon him, nar- 
rowing their angle, closing on his tracks. Again he 
went over the courses, figuring the least possible mar- 
gin of safety. If the gale held in the northeast, and 
he wore around on the port tack, he ought to slide oflf 
between southeast and south-southeast by driving the 
bark a little. That would open up the leak once more. 
It would probably open up anyway. But the wind 
might come on too heavy to allow him to carry even 
a little sail; worse than this, it might draw in from 
east-northeast, or from due east, around the end of 
Long Island. They were lost already if it came from 
due east! 

He stopped short, facing the truth. Luck was 
against him. He need hope for no tugboat; he felt in 
his bones that they would not be permitted to get in. 
The air thickened to leeward ; a section of horizon dis- 
appeared behind a white veil. Snow was coming up 
the wind. Inch by inch the horizon vanished, swal- 
lowed up by the approaching terror. In ten minutes 
the face of the sea would be completely hidden. And 
still no tug in sight. 

"Land ahead!" sang out a voice forward. 

Captain Blair whirled, uttering a savage oath. "Fire 
Island ! God ! No use ! " He would not look ; going to 
the stern, he shut his eyes and stood silent for some 
time. 

He had made up his mind. Night and a snowstorm 
were upon him ; and he had put the old bark into the 
very jaws of death. Time to finish playing and get 
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to work — time to tear out hope from the heart — ^tune 
to do what had to be done — time to forget what might 
have been. 

'Wear ship!" His voice rang out sharply above the 
rising gale. "Mr. Forsyth, lower the spanker down on 
deck. Get your men on the weather braces. Let her 
rim oflf a little, there." 

Almost in. Captain Blair rested his hands on the 
stem-rail, and gazed dully at the low sandy coast of 
Fire Island, a fading line on the northern horizon. 
Almost in ! A few flakes of snow drove past the stem; 
an opaque cloud crept stealthily toward them on the 
water. The captain's eyes fell to the wake, watching 
the old bark gather headway on the port tack. When 
he looked up the land had been obliterated. He was 
not to see it again for many days. 

Back into the storm, into the open Atlantic, across 
the Gulf Stream — back to the old fight — ^back to the 
endless exile — ^back to the reproach of failure, to the 
anguish and despair in eyes that he loved. "Hurry! 
Oh, hurry!" she had begged him. Hurry away! Hurry 
offshore ! Drive — drive— drive. Pound — poimd — 
poimd. Claw to windward. Race through the gale. 
Strain — surge. Howl, wind. Laugh, death. Open, 
seams. Back to the pumps. Back to sea — and al- 
most in. 

He entered his wife's room quietly, and took her 
hand without speaking. For a moment they gazed at 
each other, a world of pain and love in their eyes. 

"I heard," she said. 

Something gave way suddenly in his brain ; he sank 
to his knees beside the bunk, sobbing like a child. "I 
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had to do it! I had to do it! I promised to get you 
in to-day!" 
"Never mind. We'll get in to-morrow." 
''No! No! No! Never! Never! We'll never get 
in!" 
'TTou mustn't say such things." 
"I can't stand it! It's too much." 
'TTou must, dear. Be brave — for my sake." 
He looked at her, speechless. A great cry tore from 
the depths of his soul— "Oh-h-h!" Didn't he know? 
''I'm a weak wretch, dear, to break down like this. 
It's you who are suffering, it's you who are being 
brave! You make me ashamed. You are the bravest 
woman that ever lived. But I love you so much. 
Sometimes I feel absolutely lost. It's in my mind." 
"Poor boy — I know. Don't think of me. I'm feel- 
ing better to-day. Think only of the ship." 

He turned away, looking at the blank wall of the 
room. "I promised to get you in." 

"You're doing the best you can. That is enough 
for me." 

Hour after hour he sat in the gloomy cabin, grip- 
ping the arms of the chair with both hands, staring 
straight ahead. The night passed slowly. What was 
the use of going on deck? They were only driving 
through the storm — driving away. If anything hap- 
pened the mate would call him. He could feel the con- 
dition of the ship by her plunges ; when it got too bad 
he would go up and take in the reefed upper-top 
sails. 

The mate came to the forward-cabin door, knocked, 
and stuck in his head. He was covered with ice and 
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snow; two pendants of frozen tobacco juice hung from 
the ends of his mustache. 

"She's leaking again, sir," he said. "Pretty badly. 
Eighteen inches " 

"Pump, then!" 

The door closed; the mate stamped away through 
the forward-cabin. A squall struck the vessel; she 
careened wildly, the voices of her hull shrieking aloud 
under the strain. Captain Blair sat on, motionless, 
with unwinking eyes. He saw into the future plainly. 
God was indeed hard on him. Why? Why? Why? 
What had he done? 

The wind lulled; and a familiar soimd struck his 
ears, throbbing through the ship like the vibrations of 
distant machinery. Clangity-clang! Clangity-dangl 
Clangity-dangl 



It was on a night two weeks later that the old bark 
crept past the lights of Atlantic City. The long north- 
easter had blown her far to sea; but it had cleared off 
properly at last, coming around to the southward with 
a short gale that had brought them back a good two 
hundred miles. The offshore wind that had followed, 
clear, squally, piercing cold, had yet allowed them to 
hold their own and keep up under the lee of the land. 
Now it had blown itself out to a gentle breeze; tlie 
sea was as level as a floor. A high peace brooded above 
the world ; out of a guileless sky the serene stars looked 
down in surprise and curiosity. The old bark crept 
on, deep, ice-covered, in sore distress. Her ropes were 
frozen in the nmners ; her decks were piled with snow. 
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In the great stillness her pumps clanged fiercely, flmg- 
ing then- challenge to an encroaching sea. 

Captain Blair watched the line of brilliant lights 
along the western horizon. They were happy in there ; 
they were laughing, dancing, carousing! They had 
been at it when he wore ship off Fire Island, two weeks 
ago. Perhaps they'd enjoyed the snowstorm, glad of 
any diversion. What did they care? What did they 
feel? What did they know? When they looked sea- 
ward from the boardwalk, admiring the handsome 
ships, did they suppose that God was marshalling them 
back and forth on the water for their amusement? 
The pretty ships! Hell! — what of the men? Did 
those parasites ever look beyond their own selfish, 
thoughtless lives? He cursed them — ^he hated them. 

A rare smell of the land filled his nostrils; even in 
winter the earth sends out a message to her sons on 
the sea. He breathed it deeply, letting it sink into 
his soul. His wife still lived — lingered somewhere be- 
tween life and death. Would she live through what 
was yet to come? 

He knew that he would get in this time. Nothing 
could stop him now. The elements had done their 
worst — ^he had won. There would be another day or 
two of calm, pleasant weather; the token of it ran 
in that crisp, sweet air. As he paced the deck, memo- 
ries crowded upon him — ^visions of a certain seaport 
village, of the faces of men and women long since 
dead, of simple boyhood scenes; sights of the street 
there, running up a hill, of the familiar houses, of his 
house, where his mother now lived alone. H^omel 
God, were they to go home again? Then, in a flash, 
his thoughts leaped forward into the recent gale. He 
saw the menace of the angry Atlantic, he felt the 
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struggle of the old bark, he heard the pumps pounding 
above the noise of the storm. The men had sobbed 
with the cold as they bent to the handles. They were 
still at it. Clangity-clang! Clangity-clangl Clang- 
ity-clang! That sound would haunt him to the grave. 
But they had weathered the gale at last, they had 
won 

Would his wife live — even now, even now? 

The mate came stumbling aft. ''Cap'nl Steamer 
dead ahead! I see her red and green." 

Captain Blair's heart leaped in his breast. Could 
it be a towboat, so far outeide, in the middle of the 
night? He waited five mmutes; the lights were al- 
most upon them, still showing both red and green. A 
whistle shrieked — the sweetest sound that had ever 
greeted his ears. It was a towboat, making directly 
for the bark. 

"Stop those pumps!" cried the captain. 'It'll never 
do to let him know that we're leaking." 

The tug rounded-to on the bark's weather quarter, 
with a loud hissing of steam. A far-away hail came 
across the water. 

"Ship ahoy? What ship is that?" 

"Bark Adelaide, from Pisagua to New York." 

"Do you want a tow?" 

"How much will you take me in for?" 

"One hundred and fifty dollars!" 

"Hook onto us!" Captain Blair ground his teeth. 
"Fifty dollars too much," he said to himself. "It's 
worth it — I'll pay it myself." 

The tug veered closer to the quarter. 

"What ki^d of a passage have you had, Oap'n 
Blair?" 
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"Why, hello, Dan Reilly, is that you? Where were 
all you fellows two weeks ago?" 

'^Were you off here then?" 

A lump of bitterness and misery rose in Captain 
Blair's throat. ''Was I off here then?" he shouted furi- 
ously. "I've been twenty-five days from Hatteras to 
New York ! My wife is sick. So get us in as quick aa 
God will let you!" 

Under the high, clear stars, across the glassy water, 
the old bark trailed in from sea. Amidships her pmnps 
clanged ceaselessly; ropes lay about the deck in con- 
fusion, where they had managed to start the frozen 
gear and get in the canvas. Aloft a few men worked 
slowly and painfully, trying to furl the upper sails. 
In past the twin lightships, in past the winking eye 
of Navesink — ^boarded by the pilot — ^into the mouth of 
the old ship-channel, in past the Romer bug-light, in 
past the range-lights on Sandy Hook, in past the blaze 
of C!oney Island — in from sea. The glow of the great 
city filled the northern sky ; the land loomed closer in 
the darkness; lights multiplied, shifted, approached — 
the lights of port. Life touched them once more ; their 
ears caught the faint, ghostly murmur of the awaken- 
ing land. Over the waste astern, the open Atlantic, 
dawn broke in a cloudless sky. 

They saw the city, the towering buildings, the wide 
sweep of Brooklyn Bridge. They saw the Statue, calm, 
aloof, indifferent to storms, unmoved at life or death. 
They saw the land to port and starboard, the hills of 
Staten Island, the gleaming fields of snow, the houses 
rising roof on roof, the spires, the forts, the broad har- 
bor, the swift ferries, the bustling tugs. Only the sailor 
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knows the full beauty of the land, the hidden truth. 
Only the sailor, in from sea. 

He sat in the after-cabin, waiting to hear their fate. 
In the deep silence of the ship resting at anchor, the 
pumps clanged with a loud, monotonous sound. He 
gripped the arms of the chair with both hands; his 
soul shrank before the greatest fear that he had ever 
known. The door behind him opened and closed. The 
doctor stepped out into the cabin. 

''What chance, doctor? For God's sake, say some- 
thmg!" 

"I can't tell — I can't be sure. She must be taken to 
a hospital at once." 

"I've kept the towboat alongside. Will you see to 
the business, doctor? I'll go with you ; but you must 
take entire charge. I don't know much about hospitals. 
I've been through a hard time, sir." 



VI 

Late tliat night Captain Blair came off aboard in 
a shore boat, and climbed the side ladder. The mate 
met him at the rail. 

"What news, cap'n?" he asked hesitatingly. 

"She pulled through, Mr. Forsyth." 

"Thank God, sir!" 

Captain Blair turned away with tears in his eyes. 
He could not trust himself to speak. 

Down below a dim light burned above the chart- 
table. He stopped in the center of the cabin, and 
looked around like a man in a dream. The hour in the 
hospital stood before him, was burned into his mem- 
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ory for all time. She had been off somewhere, in some 
horrible place — unconscious, perhaps djring — ^and noth- 
ing for him to do. But he had seen her since, she had 
known him. 

What was it that seemed so strange about the ves- 
sel? He foimd himself listening. Silence. The pumps 
were quiet! She had stopped leaking. 

He went into his wife's room. The bed had been 
made up freshly; the air of sickness was gone. He 
wouldn't sleep there — until she came back. Unuttera- 
ble thoughts besieged him, flashes of pain beyond 
words. Storm and disappointment and torture and 
fear. What a life to give a woman! What a life for 
a man to live ! They had won this time — ^but the cost, 
the frightful cost. 

He saw her face aa she lay on the cot in the hos- 
pital. He recalled her whisper: "This is your re- 
ward I " Black hatred of the world surged in his heart. 
Reward! Yes — ^but why had it been necessary for 
them to do such awful penance? What had they 
done? 

He looked up at her picture, hanging on the wall 
of the room. The brave eyes seemed to diide him. 
If she were here now, what would she say? 'TTou 
mustn't think such things ! " He knelt beside the bunk, 
stretching his arms full length across the empty bed. 
"God forgive me!" he cried from a torn heart ''She'll 
live! She'Ulive!" 




THE VOICE OF THE DEAD 

Being extracts from the journal of Ivoiy Crabtree, Esq., 
with an afterw<»Kl by Captain Jeremiah Cobb, of the 
sehooner RedemptiofL 

The Year of Our Lord 1759, and of August the 
tenth Day. — I, Ivory Crabtree, Supercargo of this 
schooner Redemption, she hailing from the port of 
Boston, and of 113 tons Burthen, do hereby set down 
all that I know of a Bad Business, by command of 
the awefull Voice which speaks by night, and sendeth 
Fear to the hearts of them who beheld the Deed. For 
though Grod and my own Heart will absolve me of 
blame in the Matter, yet the judgments of men are 
Swift and Presumptive, and Innocence lieth equally 
dead with Guilt in the Grave; with whidi thought in 
mind, it doth behoove me to write down fairley what 
fell out, and my Part therein ; that, should God's Retri- 
bution visit these Cut-Throats, and I with them be 
delivered into the hands of the Law, I may stand Ex- 
honourated before men. 

This very night (which now, thank Heaven, is past) 
did the Voice speak to me. I awoke in the midst of 
Darkness, hearing it; and so great a Fear did smite 
me, that I lay unstrung, like one in the Gripe of a 
Trance. For let them without experience think what 
they will, relying upon Faith or other Spiritual Works; 
but I say here openly, 'tis no Light Thing to hear 
and recognize a Voice known to be dead. Of that try- 

78 
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ing moment the Memory is confused; but now it 
seemeth, to my Recollection, that the Voice did fill 
the room, issuing from above, where is no mortal means 
of Entrance. 

"Ivory Crabtree/' it said, "write of my Murder! 
Write, and lose no time!" 

At that I must have made some Outcry; for well I 
knew what Murder was meant and who it was that 
Spake. From the main cabin came Trench running, 
flung open my door, and shouted, "Grod-a-mercy, what 
now? Avast that Caterwauling!" 

Seeing him in the door, and the light behind, I took 
heart. " The Voice!" I cried. "It waked me!" 

He gave back, with Fear writ plainley on his face. 
"Again!" he cried. "What said it?" 

Now, although cold in every limb with the fright of 
that Awakening, my mind had yet been busy in so 
short a Space of time; for I was ever quick in an 
Emergeancy, like to a Ship well-balanced upon the 
moment's Wind. Swiftly I did perceive two things: 
the first, that I must write as the Voice commanded; 
the second, that I must do this Secretly. As for the 
Writing, it had been upon me some time to do it, in 
order, as I've Explained, to free myself from blame; 
and for the need of Secrecy, my dire Peril will excuse 
the action; if, indeed. Excuse be necessaxy upon the 
side of Truth. Behold me, an unwilling witness of 
crime and Coadjutor in Piracy, one who to save his 
Testimoney hath given guilefull oath of Fidelity to 
their Brotherhood, now proposing the statement of a 
Relation most incriminating to them, and which, 
should they get Wind of it, would set my clever Scheme 
at naught. In truth, a Perilous undertaking; yet Dis- 
cretion leadeth me to it. Thus boldley do I speake by 
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day ; but well I know that under the shadow of night, 
with Memory in my eares of that dread Voice, I must 
write it down though Trench and all his Murderous 
Crew stood by. Ah, me! to be beset by fear of both 
the Living and the Dead ! But of the two the Living 
is the lesser; for the works of the Dead are fore-or- 
dained, and may not be Stayed or Diverted; while 
with caution and a ready wit, one may ofttimes Es- 
cape all human Consequences. 

Resuming my Relation : last night, after a moment's 
Pause, I made answer to Trench in this wise: "The: 
Voice did seem to count — one, two, three. Jour, five,-' 
six, seven. I heard no more." This, in the stress of-; 
conflicting emotions, I deem a clever Answer; for> 
Seven is the number of the ship's Company, excepting,{ 
of course, myself, and Simpkins, who is but the cabin-' • 
boy. And well had I Observed that, since three nightaj 
agone, when first the Voice did speake about the ship,* 
Trench had hourley sickened from the Swelling of his' 
Conscience. 

With my words, I wager, ringing in his Eares, he 
slammed the door and left me. Hastily, then, I arose 
and made after him, having no relish for Solitude. 
Without, I found him at the table, beating a tattoo 
with his hands. 

"What meaneth it?" he cried at my approach. 
"Why Seven? Now, by my troth, why Seven?" 

"God knows, unless it be the count of Doom!" I 
said, thinking to play further upon his Condition. 

He looked up tlien quickley, regarding me with that 
Glaunce before which better men than I have Quailed. 
In sooth, this man Trench is a Wild Beaste, and hath 
the heart of such ; for no human soul could look from 
eyes so Pierceingly, but only one which Lusts and 
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Preys as the beastes do. Beyond which, itself Terrible 
enough, I did perceive that he and the Brandy bottle 
were arm-in-arm again. 

Ere I could move, with nothing said or further 
Provocation, he leaped upon me and had me by the 
Throate. "Dog!" cried he. "Now will I malce it 
Eight, to clean the List!" Saying which, he Shooke 
me cruelly to and fro, so that the Breath left my 
bodey and I felt that my Hour had come. 

At this sudden Clamour and Commotion, two men, 
Saunderson and Mitchell, burst in upon us, crying, 
"Hold, Trench !" The Gripe loosened upon my throate, 
and I regamed my speech. 

"Trench, in the name of God, listen!" I cried, 
speaking with pain, for he had Choaked me severely. 
" 'Twas Eight, indeed, the Voice did count. Now I 
recall." For even in this Pass, my nimble wits had 
been busy; and I surmised that I had Trifled over- 
much with him. 

Trench did but laugh, and tighten again his Hold. 
"You lie with too great Ease, and little Cause!" said 
he. "I'll stop your tongue from Wagging, and thus 
remove the means." These were his Words; by which 
it may be seen that he had passed the boundes of 
Reason; for had I not served him bravely (so he 
thought), and that by the very Tongue which he 
Maligned? 

Be this as it may, my own Reason was fast ebbing, 
whilst about me the cabin did Whirl and ihe lights 
grow dim. In such Crisis, having no earthly Hope, 
since Saunderson and Mitchell were but amused to 
my Discomforture, judge of oiu* Astounishment and 
Terrour upon hearing again the Spectral Voice to 
speake from overhead! 
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'* Beware, Trench!" it cried, filling the room with hol- 
low Clamour. "Shed no more Bloud, I sayT 

For a moment we stood, I in the grasp of Trendi, 
frozen with stark Dismay. Then was I flung athwart 
the cabin, and lay as I Fell, nor durst to move or 
make a sound. But how shall I Describe the faces of 
these three Pirates, plainley Visible to me beneath my 
arm, as they barkened to ihe Voice of tlieir Captain, 
cast overboard and Killed before their eyes not five 
days gone! 

"Heard you that?" whispered Saunderson to 
Mitchell. 

"'Twas Cobb to the Life!" replied ihe other, his 
Knees of a sudden giving way. 

But Trench was of ihe ihree the most sorely 
Stricken. Groaning aloud, he sank upon the table like 
one in Torment; and so he was, the which I saw upon 
his Visage in a gray Shadow of Fear. 

Then, whilst they waited in craven Expectation, 
feet clattered upon the stair, a hand flung Wide the 
door, and a man appeared shewing a Ghastly face and 
Dropping Jaw, whome I recognized as one Thomas, a 
sailor. 

"I saw the Ghost of Captain Cobb, with Bloudey 
head!" he screamed. 

At that, they stood Aghast; and being unable to 
get Reply from the poor sailor, they drew together 
about tiie Lanthem, gazing Fearfully back and Start- 
ing at common soundes. And soon this Thomas did 
somewhat Revive, whereupon their feares were in- 
creased a Thousand-fold ; for he told a Hideous Tale. 
Coming aft by the main-mast, he had encountered 
Cobb's Ghost walking without noise of Foot-Fall, and 
laughing Horridley. Light from the cabin window did 
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strike the Thing, and Reveal it bound about the head 
with bloudey Rags. At which, through so sudden 
and Shocking a fear, Thomas knew no more, but only 
that he Fled, and found himself with us. This he 
told soberly, Trench the while plying him with Ques- 
tions; until there was Doubt no longer in any mind 
that a Spectre walked Loose above us, to be seen of 
Eyes. 

So they sat on, speaking seldom, and always listen- 
ing for fresh Terrours. And others coming in, the 
Tale got abroad, and none would stay on deck to man 
the Wheel. Whereupon Trench did rouse the boy 
Simpkins, sending him for Brandy; the which he 
fetched from forward without Light or Accompani- 
ment, as only a Simpleton would do. Thus, in due 
time, did they forget the Visitation, as the Brandy 
overcame them; Pounding upon the table. Singing 
brave songs, and Shouting loudley that no Ghost 
should quench their Valoiu*. 

As for Myself, it was quickley bourne in to me by 
what Means I had been saved; and therefore, my 
moral Apprehensions were much Quieted. For if Cap- 
tain CJobb retumeth in Spirit to save my Life, I must 
needs infer that he, being Cognizant of the inmost 
springs of my Acts, doth highley Approve of them; 
in fine, that I am Worthy to be saved. And this but 
follows his attitude in life; for he ever held me in 
great Regard, trusting me to the full, confiding to me 
his Secrets, and Relying upon my knowledge of Busi- 
ness and AfiFairs. 

Thus doth my heart feel sweetly Vindicated this 
morning; though my Ostensible Standing be contrary 
to what I contrive therein. For he, being now a Sharer 
of Onmipotence, seeth all, and knoweth and confirmeth 
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^v ^w wd Truth ; and yet, having lived amongst ns, 
P<^w Mortals beset on everey hand, he is fuU well 
^^w^ that a man's first dutey Ueth toward Himself, 
w tk^ Preservation of that Soul which will one day 
wx>iw Immortal 

August the eleventh. — ^The writing of this Relation 
i* ^ KT^at Relief; my life, I am Perswaded, hangeth 
by a Hair from day to day; and thus to sit upon a 
IVee and truthful Composition is, for one of some Skill 
ia\d Inclination, a welcome Escapement from my rack- 
ing Alarmes. I will now Proceed to what took place 
before. 

We sailed from Cadiz on July the twenty-first, with 
cargo consisting of 450 barrells of Brandy, 90 bales of 
Spanish Paper, 50 boxes of Saffron, 100 jars of Sweet 
Oil, besides Silk Goodes, being principally black 
Cloakes and Veils; and the first day, taking a Fair 
and Urgent wind, we made good progress toward our 
port of Destination; namely, Baltimore, in the 
P^vince of Maryland. The wind continuing Fa- 
vourable, our Vouyage did prosper; when, on August 
the fourth, came Trench the first Mate to me bs I 
stood alone by the windward Rail. 

"Touching a Matter of five barrells of Brandy," he 
said, speaking low and with a Backward Glaunce, 
"what think you 'tis Best to do?" 

And now I must make Explanation of this speech. 
It chanced that on the day before our sailing from 
Cadiz, Captain Cobb was from the ship all day, oc- 
cupied with matters of final Business. And thus, the 
Coast being clear, as the saying is, Trench called him 
a boat from shore; the which having Arrived, he and 
the crew, with whome he was on Rascally intimate 
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terms, did Embezzle five barrells of Brandy from the 
cargo, and send them off to be Sold. And when I, 
hearing strange Soundes and coming from the cabin to 
investigate, did tax them with Iniquity, Trench most 
brazenly Admitted it, fixing me the while with eyes 
that boded Danger. Then did I look about me, and 
met the evil Glaunces of six others; and a great fear 
shot through my heart for the Safety of my Captain, 
for well I knew what Bad Bloud lay betwixt him and 
them. Whereupon, with the same calm Boldeness, 
did Trench propose that I keep Silence in the matter, 
Promising me an eighth share of the Bootey if all 
went well. 

Now, a less ThoughtfuU man would have forgot 
himself; but I, with wonted Perspicacity, did pause 
and consider; by which the true course soon became 
Plain. Here were concerns demanding prolonged At- 
tention; and, furthermore, I reasoned, should Captain 
Cobb learn now of the Embezzlement, he would be 
put to grave Delay in his departure; while, on the 
other hand, should I hold my Peace till we reached 
Baltimore, and there inform him, the passage would 
already have been Accomplished; while Justice could 
there be better Consummated than in the port of Ca- 
diz. Above all this, I would doubtless, by Secrecy and 
Connivance, have perfected my case against them dur- 
ing the Vouyage. Accordingly, with a show of Covet- 
ous Manners, I Acceeded to the suggestion ; and later, 
in order to still further gain their confidence. Pocketed 
a share of the Plunder as if I had been one of them. 

Thus it will be seen why Trench approached me 
openley that evening, asking what were Best to do. 
"Trench," I made answer, returning his secret Glaunce 
in the fashion of one Conspirator to another, "Trench, 
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'tis a Problem. The Manifest is signed; and I will 
suflfer for it when the Shortage comes to light/' 

"Grood!" said he. Leaning closer, he drew me by 
the Sleeve. "I have a Plan." 

Now, by his Tone I knew that I should go no 
further, lest Inquirey entail a legacy of Trouble; but 
since he waited, as if to feel my Temper, I saw that 
Duty urged me on. ''What is yoiu* Plan?" I asked. 

"Kill the Captain and tlirow him Overboard!" said 
Trench in my eare. 

At that my tongue Cleaved to the roof of my 
Mouth; for to my peaceable and Christian soul, the 
thought of Killing hath ever been Abhorrent. But of 
this Disrelish, the which Trench would have scorned 
as weakeness, I gave no Sign. " 'Twould but add a 
graver Obstacle to our coming to port," I at length 
found Breathe to make objection. 

"Who spake of coming to port?" said Trench. 
"Here's a tight vessel, eight Bold hands, and a cargo 
of the best Brandy that ever wet a Lip! A Black 
Flag is easey painted ; and the Spanish Main lieth on 
our lee. 'Twill be simple to add an hundred to our 
company; I'll be yoiu* Captain, and lead you to a 
Life of Freedom! What think you of my Plan?" said 
he. 

"I'll have none of it!" I cried, holding check upon 
the Denounciation that rose to my lips. "Yoiu* Life 
of Freedom would be as Short as 'twas Free; and, 
meanwhile, you'd have listed yourself for the Gallowes, 
my friend. Talk of it no more." 

"So, 'tis the Gallowes that sticks in your Crop!" 
said he; by which it will be seen how slyley I had 
Choused him. "Let me tell you, my brave Grabtree," 
went on this rash Villain, "there's no safer course to 
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Fortune than across the Spanish Main, nor one half 
so Expeditious. An you show a chest full o' Gold, 
there's no one will pry into your Right to it; by gad, 
for a Share they'll give you a Handle to your name!" 

"Trench, your clock points Fifty Yeares behind the 
time," said I. "The game of Piracey is long played 
out; you'll find more to Betray you than to Follow 
you. Pray, how may you be sure," I went on with a 
covert wink, "that I'll not divulge the whole Enterprise 
to Captain Cobb?" 

This I said to test his Faith in me; and well was 
I Rewarded by his answer. "I take you for a wise 
young Man. The Captain's as good as Dead; the 
odds are Desperate. An you be what I think, you'll 
hold your Tongue!" Whereupon, he closed our dis- 
cussion with some show of Umbrage, and left me to 
my unquiet Reflections. 

And now, to all equitable men I put it to judge my 
Policy and Procedure ; for 'twas not through Indecision 
that I hesitated, but rather through Self-Mastery. 
First impulses are seldom Wisest; and my chief Vir- 
tue has ever been the will to Pause and Deliberate a 
second time. Whereupon, in this grave matter, I did 
perceive that Trench had spoke a Hard but Positive 
Truth. What chance, indeed, had one man against 
seven, or Two men against seven? By Jupiter, none 
at all! And since Captain Cobb were inevitabley 
Doomed, why vex him with unavailing Alarmes? 
'Twere better to trust Fortune, which by the simple 
passage of hours, will oft-times Frustrate man's basest 
and most Probable Design. 

Thus meditating, I betooke myself to the Privacy of 
my room; but there found neither Sleep nor Repose. 
'Twas indeed a heavey Problem; for I am an odd, 
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Curious Fellow at heart; my Sentiment's a wayward 
chit, tugging ever at the arm of Reason, and leading 
me to Extremes of conduct awkward in ihe Conse- 
quence. So, having already formed my mind in Jus- 
tice, Truth, and a wide human Experience, at dawn I 
took a sudden Turn. And this is what possessed me, 
entering beneath my Guard: to go to Cobb, and tell 
him All! For which I ask no credit, but bare Ac- 
ceptance ; since in thus Jeopardizing my own situation, 
from motives purely Impressional and Benevolent, I 
stretched the bond further than could have been Ex- 
pected. 

Accordingly, being dressed as I had left the deck, 
I went in search of the Captain ; but, as I encountered 
no one in the main-cabin, it seemed Wise, before en- 
tering into this Revelation, to glaunce on deck and 
see if all were Well. And no sooner did I Emerge 
from the forward gangway, than Trench had me by 
the Arm! 

" Tis well Arranged," he whispered. 'TTou are to 
go below, and send Cobb up, saying there's a strange 
Ship in sight, or what your Fancy please. The Rest 
lies with me." 

"No! No!" I cried. "I'll have no Hand in it!" 

"Go down!" he commanded Savaugely, stepping 
close. "This is no time to raise a Breeze!" 

"Compel me further, Trench, an I'll cry for Help!" 
I said, seeing that Subterfuge were longer vain. 

Ere I had spake, he struck me down ; for, by nature, 
the Fist was this man's first Resort. Then, whilst he 
stood above me, "Captain Cobb! On deck, sir!" he 
bawled out. 

I heard steps on the stair. Now, 'twill be seen that 
no opportunity was vouchsafed me to Interfere. How- 
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ever, had I cried the whole Danger in a Word, 'twould 
have but urged Cobb into it the faster, he being a hot 
Imprudent Man, without Caution or Control. Be that 
as it might, I lay Speechless; and he, coming up in 
answer to Trench's hail, and seeing me Prostrate, did 
leap hastiley on deck. 'Twas his last Step on the 
Redemption. Trench with an Iron Bar struck him 
from behind; he Fell, and moved no more. 

"Aft, boys!" Trench shouted then; and aft they 
swarmed, like Vultures to a feast. By my troth, a 
Villaineous set they were, unto whome few of your 
genuine Pirate crews could carry the Buckler ! Where- 
upon Trench, as their new Conunander, did make them 
a Speeche acrost Cobb's bodey, in the manner of one 
about to lead them to great and glorious Adventures. 
"And now, my lads," concluded this Summary Ruf- 
fian, "overboard with what's left! Together, Hearties!" 
Witii which he turned, and seeing me, threw back 
his head and burst into a loud Guffaw. "Ho, ho! 
Here's Crabtree, who would have no Hand in it!" he 
roared. Thereupon he grasped me rudeley by the 
Neck, in a raw playf ull mood ; and others entering into 
the Frolic, I was dragged towards Cobb's bodey. "Lay 
hold!" they cried. "You'll have a Hand on him be- 
fore he Goes ! " And thus by the brute force of Armes 
was I put to it; for which foul Act, I trow, they'll in 
due time bum Briskley in the fires of Hell. Then was 
Cobb's bodey raised on high, and witliout ado was 
Pitched into the Sea. 

And I say here, that he who'd accuse my poor hands 
of Guilt, because, forsooth, they worked contrary to 
my Volition, doth lack both Justice and Humanity. 
'Tis a sad Conunentary, that we do suffer for our 
TruthfuUness. But my Conscience is at peace in the 
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matter; having faith that Good shall survive these 
transcient Victories of Evil; and the more surely so, 
in this case, since a life hath payed the Sacrifice. Mine 
is the Plain Part to carry on the fight of Virtue; mean- 
while making what Shift I may to husband my powers. 

Touching that hour of Crime, worse yet Remaines 
to be told. They fell to Drinking; and with Brandy 
by the barrell, and hearts of Lust and Beastliness, 
they did contrive a Baccanal from which, in sooth, 
the gay god himself would have retired in Shame. And 
in the midst of this sinfull Riot, turning heart-sick 
to the rail, I thence beheld a Marvellous Thing: no 
less than Captain Cobb, Alive and swimming bravely 
in our Wake! Perchance the water had Revived him; 
but from whatever cause, there indeed swam he, ni^ 
keeping Pace with us; for the wind being light, the 
Vessel made scant Way. 

At this surprising Sight I cried aloud; for even the 
stoutest nature Breaketh with unremitting Strain. 
This I regret, but cannot find myself to Blame ; 'twould 
have made scant Difference, for however could Cobb 
have gained the deck alive? But thus it chanced: 
Trench leading, the Diabolical and Motley company 
did gather at the rail. "Ahoy ! " they cried. "A pleas- 
ant Passage, and safe berth among the Fishes!*' With 
which, in great Merriment, did these hardened rascals 
drink a Portion to the Captain swimming. 

Now, it was in my mind to admonish Trench; but 
ere I had determined the Advisability of such a course, 
the Errour of Cobb's hastey nature intervened. Er- 
rour, I say; for had he answered aught that pleased 
their Fancy, they being of an inconsistent Dnmken 
temper, a measure of Mercy had penance befallen 
him. But no: "To the Devil with you all!" cried he. 
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shaking a Fist at the departing vessel. "The Curses 
of Hell follow you!" Saying which, he ceased from 
Swinuning, and turned his back upon Life and Hope. 

"Now, sink his Soul!" bellowed Trench, flaming with 
Rage and Brandy. "Methinks he offers a pretty Mark ! 
What say you, boys? He'll not take Wing and fly, 
though he swim like a Duck. A double share of our 
first Bootey, to him who bags the Game!" They 
wanted but the Suggestion; close upon his words, 
their Shots rang out; from which inhuman Sport I 
was fain to turn away. But soon a shout Acquainted 
me with the End; and as I glaunced, Cobb sank, 
throwing up his armes. Thus died a Brave but Stub- 
bome man. 

These are the Events of six days gone. That day, 
and well into the night, the Orgey reigned, the boy 
Simpkins fetching and carrying with Alacrity; con- 
cerning whome 'tis but fair to state that he, being 
busy in the Galley, saw nothing of the Murder or what 
came after. He seemeth a half-witted lad. 'Twas a 
lucky Chance, by my faith, that the wind died 

I hear Trendi without; I have been at this too 
long. 

August the twelfth. — The Voice did first A£Fri^t us 
on the second day of Trench's conunand. It chanced 
that in the late afternoon, it being Dark and Stormey 
above, they gathered in the cabin ; and a maudlin Anx- 
iety did brew amongst them, talk running upon Gales 
and Dangers, and what 'twere best to do; which Dis- 
cussion, drawing forth contrary Advice, did pass into 
a Brawl of words, with great ill-temper and violence of 
Expression. Thereupon, in a lull when all were Drink- 
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ing, came that Awef ull Voice ; which, by my troth, did 
seeme to Shake the cabin walls! 

''Trench, drink deepT it wailed. "Your Doom is 
sealed r 

All present there leaped up, in nameless Constour- 
nation. "Who spake?" demanded Trench, grasping his 
Knife. 

"An I know it, 'twas the Voice of Jeremiah C!obb!'' 
I cried, my teeth making Havoc with my words. 
Trench wheeled, glareing as if to come at me; but 
ere he had left his Tracks, the Voice did speke again. 

"The Curses of Hell follow youT it screamed, cut- 
ting like to a Sword into the hearts of us who stood 
Spell-bound. 

"His last Words!'' gasped the sailor Thomas. "God 
forgive me! Twas my Bullet did the Deed!" 

"All are equally Guilty T spake the Voice for a third 
time; the which, I take it, was addressed to the Crew, 
and did mean All who contrived therein. 

What followed then, may be imagined; 'twas Pan- 
demonium indeed. Some did Ransack the cabin, 
others rushed on deck; for Trench swore vehemently 
that the Rogue who'd played the Hoax should lose his 
Eares. But in my heart I felt the Truth; and soon 
they came to it, drawing Affrighted about the cabin- 
Ian thern, the Helmsman calling loudley from above 
for one to bear him Company; the which raiseing no 
Voulenteer, he joined us in the cabin, and left the ship 
to Steer itself. There did we Scrutenize each other, 
speaking little, knowing at last what Dreadful Thing 
had come to pass. And how it went in those guilt- 
laden Consciences, I saw in divers ways; drink Ebbed 
within them, their Boisterous Spirits fled; none slept 
that night on the Redemption. 
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Such was the beginnmg of these nights of Torment 
beyond any Mortal fear; for we know not what mo- 
ment a Voice may speke to us from Other Worlds. 
Twice has Cobb's Ghost been seen; once 'twas upon 
the Forecastle, once on the main-deck, as I wrote. The 
men exhibit various Tempers; some repenting, and 
muttering together against the prospect of further 
Crime; others still Brave for the life of Freedom, al- 
beit 'tis a sorry Liberty where Ghostes walk; Trench 
cowed by night and bold by day ; and all, 'twixt Brandy 
and Desperation, nigh driven out of their Wits. For 
myself, I have sundry Consolations; but chiefly, my 
Conscience is at rest. My acts have been well-war- 
ranted; and in the light of succeeding Events 

August the thirteenth. — What I was about to say is 
of no Weight. Trench keepeth an Eye upon me; I 
tell him that my bills must be Audited, but he sus- 
pects me of a Private Business. I have pondered 
much upon it, why Trench doth favour me; for I am 
Perswaded it springs not from his heart; his Trust 
laggeth well behind his Indulgeance. Tis plain he 
findeth here a Character beyond his Grasp, and know- 
eth not how to gain the Mastery of me. This shall 
continue, an I gauge myself aright. 

Trouble breedeth amongst the men; methinks a 
slender thread now holdeth them from open Dissen- 
tion. From time to time I find Opportunity to pass 
a Word. 'Twould be a Brilliant Turn, forsooth, and 
one of no small Honour, could I retake the ship from 
Trench! The thought Inflameth me. 

The boy Simpkins is a pittyfull case. Time was, I 
deemed him Lacking; but even the witless have their 
Feares. An hour agone he crept to me, disclosing his 
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Confidence; saying that, as night by ni^t he consid- 
ered the deep and AwefuU Warning, a secret T^crour 
grew upon him, so that he felt his mind was giving 
way. Thereupon he wept sorely, begging for CJoun- 
cil and Delivereance from his tragic Doom; the which 
state seemeth Cruell, in one so young. And, verily, 
I do believe that the Remainder of his scant wits has 
flown ; for 'twas but the moment since, I did obsarve 
him in the cabin Laughing without sound; a sure 
token, as is well known, of Lunacy. 

Under such Apprehension and Surveillance, I cannot 
embark upon so extensive an expression of thought 
as I would wish. Dangers hedge me about; and this 
is true, likewise, of the more general Condition; for 
with Mutiney heavy in their midst, with Passion loose 
from a week's Carousal, and with the dread of this 
Visitation like a Plague upon their souls, 'tis a chap- 
fallen band of Pirates, I'll warrant, bound on the Re- 
demption for the Spanish Main. 

August the fifteenth. — A fearfull Storm has beset 
us; we are in sore Straites. At nightfall appeared a 
dense Black Cloud, from which, on a sudden, came 
wind of an appalling Violence, throwing the ship and 
Rending all her Sailes. Trench, the while this was 
on foot, lay Drunk in the cabin ; and the sailor Eng- 
lish, who by chance was Sober, he having been this 
morning attacked by Visions and Delusions, the which 
dismayed him to Abstineance, did bring the Vessel to 
the Wind. She rideth easey, but the Gale increaseth 
apace. I fear we are in the Toils of a Huricane. God 
preserve us 

August the sixteenth. — ^The dawn has but now 
broken; if, by my faith, such Glimmer could rightley 
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be the Dawn! Never have I beheld a Scene tso An- 
grey and Alarmmg ; the ship is Gulphed amidst moun- 
taineous Waves. One point is gained: the men have 
left their Cups. A Premonition of our end A£Frighteth 
me; and writing thus, doth bring it Acutely to my 
eye. I cannot bear it. I will now suspend this Re- 
lation, perchance for Ever! 

August the seventeenth. — ^We are Saved ! And when 
I consider that near Peril, and the Occasion of our 
Delivereance, I am smitten anew with the exceeding 
Wonder and Complication of Lives. Without Hesita^ 
tion, I take it to myself that we Escaped; for an im- 
partial view of our State will disclose it, that none 
save me deserves Cobb's Succour; while, to confirm 
the same, I have the record of his previous Subven- 
tion in my Behalf. Thus am I a twice-saved man; 
which Circumstance, 'tis plain, purporteth some rare 
Trust and Expectation. 

And now to relate the way of it, strange beyond 
mortal Adventure. For two days and a night the 
Huricane did rage upon us, coming ever from the 
same Quarter, and mounting hourly. Then, at the 
falling of the second night, was this amazing Wind 
suddenly Augmented two-fold; and verily, it did ap- 
pear that a Supernatural and Malevolent Power were 
in it, frantic for our Souls. In that hour, clinging 
arduousley to the rail, was I several times blown 
Lengthwise from the Deck, so that my Heels flew 
higher than my Head; and this with such Pemicity, 
that I was hard put to it to retain my Hold. 

Judge, then, of our Astounishment when, in a whiff, 
the wind was Gone ! A sinister Calm did fall upon the 
Waters; on everey hand the Waves tossed high; and 
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the roar of this Hell's Caulderon did smite upon our 
eares with Shock louder than a thousand Cannon. 
Awefull beyond measure was so swift a Proximity and 
drawing in of Death; at which Trench, his whiZom 
courage fled, did emit a mighty Groane. 

"Have mercy upon us!" he cried. " *Tis the End of 
the Worid!" 

This speeche did seem the more Affecting, in the 
mouth of our erstwhile Skeptical Commander; it 
gaveth Expression to the conmion mood, and each did 
sink upon his knees in an attitude of Prayer. And in 
this Posture, my head being bowed, a Screame from 
behind did chill the very Marrow of my Bones. 

"Look! Look! Cobb's Ghost!" 

Then did I lift my eyes, beholding for the first time 
that Dread Spirit. Twas bound about the Head, as 
had been Reported; being in other ways so like the 
Original, that had I not with Horrour perceived the 
boy Simpkins through its Bodey, I would have sworn 
that Cobb in the life had stepped on Deck. Silently 
this Spectre did advance, raising its Arm in a well- 
remembered Gesture. 

"Fools, off your Knees!'' it cried. "Look to the 
Ship! Soon will the wind be upon you from the Op- 
posite Quarter!" Saying which, it receded and Van- 
ished from mortal Sight. 

Now, this. Warning did seeme to stir Trench to 
some Action; I'm no Sailor, and comprehend these 
matters but scantiley. In brief, no sooner did we gain 
the opposite Rail, and there Establish ourselves, than 
the Wind did burst upon us with new Furey. But 
the Vessel, having fallen off the first Wind, did now 
point manfully to this; and we, being on the Wind- 
ward, did all come through the Gale. 
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Since then a day has passed. I have closely ob- 
served the Men; they be a Thoughtfull Crew. The 
season ripens for my Master-stroke. And the more 
I think upon it, the more am I convinced that both 
Storm and Apparition were sent to clear the way for 
me. 

August the nineteenth. — Scant time remains to en- 
ter our Latest Danger. At noon, the wind being then 
fresh and on the Beame, we raised a Frigate to the 
windward ; which bearing down upon us, Trench, with 
a freakish and wanton Resolution, did crowd on Sail 
and bear off likewise to Escape. Now, in these Times 
and Waters, such course admitteth of but one Inter- 
pretation ; 'tis the Stamp and Seal of Piracey. There- 
upon I took issue with Trench, advising him to furl 
his Insolence, and trust in Fortune. But no: 'twas a 
Coward's Plan, said he. Now doth he see his Folly; 
for the Frigate gaineth on us apace. 

Later. — ^Now fall the Heavens: Cobb's Ghost once 
more walketh Abroad ! A moment since, I stood with 
Trench observing the Frigate; and ni^t being close 
at hand, we had Hopes, by shewing no light and 
Tacking swiftly, to avoid her in the Obscurity and 
make our Slip. Thus waiting, on a sudden from the 
helmsman rang out a Bloud-curdling Cry. 

"The Ghost!" he screamed, dashing then from the 
Wheel, and leaving us without furtiier Explanation. 

Thereupon we turned, and with Hearts of Water 
did behold the Spectre in the helmsman's place, whirl- 
ing the Spokes as a living Bodey would, and steering 
like a Tried Seaman. Verily, to see it, my hair did Bris- 
tle on my Head! An instant held I my Ground; the 
eyes of the Demon were balls of Fire, its mouth shot 
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Flames at me ; and, staying for no more, I fled. And 
now, none dust go nigh the Thing; and the ship sails 
with a Spectre at the helm. I hear voices 

Later. — 'Twas Trench, calling for Voluenteers to re- 
take the Wheel ; for in this interval, the Frigate draw- 
ing near and throwing a Shot in our direction, our 
Spectral Helmsman did bring the Redemption to the 
wind. But, though Trench did curse them EQgh and 
Low, none offered to go with him; some, indeed, say- 
ing that the Ghost had acted Wisely, doing what he. 
Trench, should hours since have done ; upon which, by 
reason of his Brave Speech, was Trench Obligated to 
venture alone. Dusk having fallen, he was quickley 
lost to View; but, ere long, did stagger back, falling 
amongst us as if Death-stricken, albeit he groaned 
lustily. 

"His face bleedes!" cried the boy Simpkins. "How 
fared you, sir?" 

"A Devil guardeth him!" moaned Trench from be- 
hind his hands. "It rose from the Deck, and struck 
me down!" 

But there remained no time to dwell upon this new 
Horrour; for a Hail came from the Frigate: "Ship 
ahoy! What Game is this you play?" 

Trench being still in Abeyance, I was about to 
make Reply; when, from the stem, did the Ghostley 
Voice forestall me! "Frigate ahoy!" it cried. "An 
you send me a boat with ten Armed Men, I'll shew 
you the greatest Game ever played!" 

Whereupon, in utmost Bewilderment, came I be- 
low to enter it in my Relation; to what Purpose, I 
know not; but chiefly since, in this Conjuncture and 
Chaos, I must turn my hand to some account or I'll 
go Mad. A Doubt assaileth me; and yet, I saw him 
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Die! Was ever Exigeancy more pressing: a ship com- 
manded by a Ghost 

I hear the sound of Oares; a boat cometh from the 
Frigate. Before God, the Voice converseth with them! 
A Fearful! Thought chilleth me: what if they, too, 
be of the Spirit World? They came to his Call. Now 
Steps upon the stair 

Twas our men, fighting amongst themselves to gain 
the Cabin. I saw them drag in Trench. The Ghostes 
attack them ! Cobb's laugh ! We are lost 

I will burn this Relation. No, I will wait 



AFTERWORD, BT CAPTAIN JEREMIAH CX)BB 

Thus ends that Rogues Jurnal, that willing Pirate 
and cowardley Artist Crabtree. Now I can't write 
but I can fight, that was what I liked in Trench. Ivory 
Crabtree, I couldn't Stomach him. Now I kep it for 
a Curiosity, and he is Dead and Trench along with him 
for aught I know, 'twill Beguile Someones time when 
I am Gone. 

Now he knowed full well why Trench Befriended 
him, bekase he was the ony man Abord who could 
Figger by the Sun. To rede what he calls his Rela- 
tion, tis a Clever Work and them that never saw Salt 
Watter would weep salt Teers for him. His Facks be 
there but slightley Warpt, for Instance he neglecks 
to State that when the Brandy flowed he took his 
Share, he was Drunker nor aney Fool of em, twas 
Lucky for me bekase it putt em all away save Simp- 
kins, theres a Smart Lad. They didn't Shoot me, I 
Duckt, the Wind died and I swum Abord, Simpkins 
lett me through the Panthrey into the Laeeret. I wbb 
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some Hurt but gott well, everey Ni^t I crawlt on deck 
and Scat em Blind, they was in bad Shi^ and Sailcnrs 
is superstitious Fools. Crabtree he was the best, youd 
think he had more Sense but nott the Rig^t Kind, 
theys many a Thundering Fool that knows a Lott. 
I told him to write the Jumal, I knowed Something 
Rare would come of it, he had a Gift of Langwage but 
dwelt too hevy on Himself, it dont make Hetos in the 
Main. 

Now they tryd to lose the Ship and Drownd them- 
selves in the Huricane, tis well to Pray in its Proper 
Ocasion but nott when theys Work to do. Crabtree 
he says he seen Simpkins through my Boddy, twas 
indeed a Miracle. 

Then they tryd to Runn from a Frigate, and I se^i 
my Chance, Trench come aft and I Knockt him Down. 
The young Lutenant that come abord was a good Boy, 
he sayd they thought we was a Plague Ship with ony 
one man in sight, I soon Explaind and he called up 
his Men but my crew Runn like Sheep. He askt me 
if I wanted Men to finish the Voyage. I sayd No, 
give me Powder and Shott and push o£F, he lauded 
and sayd, I wouldnt be in your Boots. I sayd, you 
young Navey Sprouts dont know what real Fitting is. 

I putt Trench and Crabtree in Irons, the rest of 
em was a good enough Crew. I took em Home and 
lockt up Trench for Twenty Years, but I lett Crab- 
tree go, he was such a Meen Skimk aneyway. 
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"De Long was an interesting man," said Nichols. 
"In days gone by he kept a ship-chandlery at Old 
Anjer, that busy port of call on the Java shore of the 
Straits of Sunda, where every vessel that came to the 
China Sea passed either up or down at some time dur- 
ing the year. De Long met them all, in his Whitehall 
boat with four natives rowing. Once seen and heard, 
he was never forgotten. There are men despisable 
enough to be vastly interesting. One loathes them, 
abhors them — and is fascinated by them; one finds 
oneself repeating their words with a certain flavor of 
contemptuous enjoyment, and not at all displeased 
at the prospect of meeting them again. A real lik- 
ing for them is almost sure to grow ; one begins to, in 
a way, condone their meanness, is a trifle sorry for 
them, perhaps sees how it might have come about. 
Of this anomalous company was De Long. An in- 
teresting man, a personality; and his death was in 
keeping with his life. Let me tell you about him — 
it won't take long." 

A few of us had gathered that evening on board 
the bark Omega, to welcome Nichols once more to 
the harbor-society of Singapore. He had arrived at 
noon from Batavia, standing across with the early sea- 
breeze from the mouth of Rhio Strait. For some time 
his trips had kept him off among the islands; of the 
fleet that he had left in Singapore three months be- 
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fore, my ship alone remained. I'd introduced the later 
arrivals; and talk had drifted down through Banka 
and across the Java Sea» along the route that Nichols 
had just sailed. 



"I remember well the first time that I saw De Long/' 
he said. "It was on my maiden voyage at sea; I had 

come out East, a boy of seventeen, with Captain H 

in the old ship Rainbow. We anchored at Anjer for 
mail and fresh provisions, and I was bow-man in the 
boat that took the captain ashore. The scene, our 
first landfall after the long, hard voyage, and my first 
glimpse of the fabled East, land of desire and charm 
for boys, was impressed upon my mind for all time. 
This Anjer where we had called. Old Anjer, the original 
town of that name, lay some miles away from Fourth 
Point, the place that you know as Anjer to-day. On 
the charts of Sunda, youVe perhaps noticed across the 
face of the Java coast this legend : "All these villages 
totally destroyed by the volcanic eruption of August, 
1883." Krakatoa did it — a tall conical peak rising in 
mid-straits, that one day split apart and fell outboard 
before their eyes, loosing the fires of hell. It's as if 
the names only, registered on charts and sailing direc- 
tions at the Hydrographic Offices of distant nations, 
were intangible enough to float free of tbfielevastating 
tidal wave; and many of them, perhaps, were swept 
away never to return. This one, it seems, was up- 
rooted along with its village, and stranded some dis- 
tance along the shore, where men who stood in by 
a recollection of Anjer roadstead would never find the 
place. The wave passed, and Old Anjer was gone. 
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"We rowed up a little river that morning, an East- 
em river, very picturesque to young eyes, very quiet 
and peaceful to eyes accustom^ for montiiis to a wide 
horizon, to the expanses of turbulent oceans; and 
landed on a strip of white beach under an immense 
banyan tree. I remember the captain pointing with a 
sort of personal pride to this great tree, and informing 
us that it was known among seamen as the biggest 
banyan in all the East. I'm sure, I have never since 
seen a bigger. It was a marvel to me then; a real 
banyan tree, in every respect like the picture in the 
geography that I'd studied at school. A regiment of 
soldiers might have camped beneath it; hundreds of 
dark trunks rose from the ground on every hand, sup- 
porting a stratum of luxiu^iant vegetable life, an ele- 
vated island, an upper world; the thick tentacle-like 
branches and heavy foliage fairly darkened the sky. 
In the rear of this banyan the two rival ship-chandlers, 
De Long and Shute, had their respective stores; odd 
little buildings, low and ramshackle, each set in its 
half-cleared enclosure littered with refuse, and facing 
the gloom of the immense tree. De Long and Shute 
were expert pilots for the China and Java Seas, and 
rivals in that business as well. Behind their ship- 
chandleries lay the village, a settlement of consider- 
able size. The aisles of the banyan led in every 
direction toward clusters of native dwellings; men, 
women, amkKhildren passed constantly beneath its 
shade, goingto and from the boats at the landing; it 
must in a certain sense have dominated their lives. I 
remember Old Anjer chiefly as a village of a tree. 

"We hauled the boat out on the landing, a strip of 
perfect beach. The captain had been wondering as 
we came in, at the lack of formality in our reception ; 
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a few natives gathered about, lending us a hand with 
the boat, but none of them seemed to have an official 
capacity. The beggar must be sick/ remarked Cap- 
tain H . 'I've never known him to turn this trick 

before. If he doesn't look out, I'll take my trade 
to Shute. And where in the devil is Shute, if you 
please? What's happened to this place, anywAyY As 
if conjured by his words, two natives suddenly ap- 
peared in hot haste, flying through the dusk of the 
banyan and shrieked with a sound half of laugjiter 
and half of dismay. Behind them rolled and puffed 
an enormous man of short stature, brandishing a stick, 
cursing, snarling, and very much out of breath, whom 
I instantly knew from previous descriptions to be 
De Long. Behind him, still, an emaciated individual 
lurched from the gloom — a man apparently in the last 
stages of some terrible fever. This, I learned later, 
was Shute, the rival ship-chandler; a Yankee of the 
shrewdest sort, and one of those singular physical 
specimens which, while in perfect and tenacious health, 
give the impression of decay, disease, and scarcely re- 
strained mortality. 

" 'Captain ! Captain ! ' gasped the leader of this 
strange pair. Tfou know me, old De Long? I am your 
man! Forgive and pardon! I slept. I am but just 
returned from piloting — a hard trip. Captain. I slept; 

and these sons of the devil, these !' He exploded 

with vile imprecations. They kept no vatch I They 
awoke me not! Hell and corruption !-^at I might 
lost you! Go back, you Shute — go back to starve. 
Even at running have I won. This is my man ; deal- 
ings many and good we have before.' 

" That's all very well, De Long,' said Captain H 

severely. 'But what kind of a way is this, I ask you, 
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for a man to call at Anjer? Here I run in with a 
fair wind, in a great hurry to be off again. I expect to 
be met before I reach the anchorage. Minute after 
minute I look for boats. No De Long. No Shute. I 
thought I remembered that men here were eager for 
trade. I get my own boat overboard. I come 
ashore ' 

"'Captain, no more!' wailed De Long, beating the 
air in agony. 'Have I not told? — a blunder most ter- 
rible! A man must sleep. Never trust another. 

These s a lesson to remember shall have. 

Never shall such blunder happen again. Never, never! 
Hear me, now ! Never, Captain, if you but pardon and 
forgive.' 

" 'Where were you, Shute?' the Captain demanded. 

" 'Inland buyin' chickens.' The man's voice was 
astonishing, a sepulchral, echoing, indefinite sound. 
'You slipped in close along shore, Cap'n, and wasn't 
seen.' He jerked his head backward. 'Native festi- 
val in the village yesterday,' he explained. 

"Captain H faced the pair, looking from one 

to the other. 'Well, what shall I do after such treat- 
ment? Take my boat and go to some other village, 
where they keep awake? I intended to make large 
purchases, but don't see any inducements to do busi- 
ness here. Or shall I split up my trade between the 
two of you? Or shall I give you your just deserts, 
De Long, quit you altogether, and see what Shute 
can do for me? I can't be bothered with a man who 
sleeps all the time.' 

"De Long covered his face with fat yellow hands, in 
the attitude of a man receiving his deathblow. 'Cap- 
tain, no!' he screamed. "Not so, not so! You do me 
g^-eatest wrong! Remember our past dealings, honor- 
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able to botii. Ten, fifteen years have you trade with 
old De Long, always to utmost satisfaction. And now 
— ah, God! Could I know you come, even at Java 
Head I meet you, though life pay so to do!' 

" Talk is cheap,* observed the Captain. 'What do 
you say, Shute? What's your price on those chickens 
that youVe been buying, and on a few bananas and 
yams?' 

"T^o, no!' De Long broke in, his hands fluttering 
like leaves. *No, I say — it must not be! Never shall 
this robber Shute supply you, Captain, my friend. Rot- 
ten are his yams, green his bananas. Nothing of good 
he has. Your crew from him will catch a belly-ache. 
Worse, worse! Beware of him!' 

" 'What do you say, Shiite?' persisted the Captain. 

''Shute gave him a fleeting and luminous glance. 'I 
say you mean to trade with De Long,' he boomed. 
'Don't let him fleece you too close, Cap'n.' The next 
instant he had vanished into the banyan-shade. 

"A shrill cackle of laughter went up from De 
Long. 'Ha, ha, ha! This Shute! — good fellow, knows 
his place. Captain, why you frighten old De Long? 
Ah, Grod — I am water inside ! But come.' He took the 
Captain by the arm. 'I show you yams like white 
meal, and from the bunch bananas dropping — all 
cheap, very cheap, nothing at all. They are sweet to 
the taste after beef and bread — make rich the blood of 
men. Prepare your crew for Hong Kong— eh? Ha! 
ha!' 

"This was De Long. Myself and another boy 
brought the provisions to the boat, each trip passing 
under the width of the mighty banyan tree. And each 
trip at the store I watched and listened to De Long. 
His face was peculiar; I thought then, before I'd seen 
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one, that he must be a Chinaman. A broad, flat oval 
of yellowish skin, a moutii like a round hole, a stub of 
a nose, eyes brown, wide, and sometimes handsome, 
ratiier exceptional eyes: these made up his features, 
and gave him that Mongolian cast. His whole as- 
pect spoke of cunning, greed, deception, perfidy, and 
general shabbiness of the spiritual fiber. I watched 
him with delight, with something suspiciously like 
a secret and boyish admiration. And I remembered 
him. 

n 

'It was some years afterward that I met De Long 
on an equal footing, as you might say, and made the 
acquaintance of the man. I'd been on a number of 
Eastern voyages, and had worked up to a ship of my 
own ; but for some reason or other had missed liim each 
time that I passed through Sunda Straits. Either he 
would be ofF piloting some ship when I called at Anjer, 
or a fair wind would take me by with such a rush that 
I merely hove-to for the mailboat. Shute had boarded 
me once or twice, however, and I had given him a lit- 
tle trade; but the man never ceased to be obnoxious 
to me. There were Yankees enough on the home-end 
of the route to be cheated by, without running against 
them everywhere; in Eastern waters I wanted to be 
cheated by an alien of some sort, to at least have a 
new turn and piquancy lent to the sordid old game. 
At length I arrived one time in the Straits of Sunda 
on the break of the northeast monsoon; it broke un- 
usually early that year, and spoiled jny hopes of nm- 
ning up the Sea without a hitch. The wind was vari- 
ftble and squally; I'd had a long passage, and greatly 
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needed fresh food and vegetables for my men. Strug- 
gling with a head-current down tiie Straits for a niun- 
ber of days, we finally fetched in toward Anjer early 
one forenoon. 

''As the shore drew nearer and nearer, and I got 
a sight of palm trees and white beaches, I decided 
all in an instant to lay up there at anchor for a day 
or two, take things easy, and go ashore. There were 
two or three vessels in the roadstead, witii sails loosed ; 
but I didn't care about them. I wanted to investi- 
gate. The Java shore of Sunda, in those years before 
the eruption, rose in virgin beauty and magnificence 
from the water's edge to tiie hills and mountains a 
short distance inland. Perhaps it was because we 
used to come upon it fresh from the sea that it seemed 
so very wonderful; but the pure intrinsic charm of 
Java stands apart from that of all other islands I have 
seen. A voice calls from the jungle as you sail by; 
and when the wind drops at evening and a land breeze 
wafts down from the hills, you long to anchor and go 
ashore — and never return. I had been waiting for this 
chance; the boat couldn't swing over the side soon 
enough for me. 

"But Shute came to disturb my fancy before I could 
get away. Like my old captain, I'd been on the look- 
out for boats, and wondermg why they didn't come. 
There were plenty of native dugouts, paddling from 
every direction along the shore; and at last I caught 
sight of what I expected, a Whitehall boat skipping 
through the water toward the vessel, spray spouting 
from her oars, her men rowing a quick stroke in time 
to the grunts and yells of a bareheaded European 
sitting in the stem. A look with the glasses disclosed 
the flying arms of an animated skeleton — Shute in- 
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stead of De Long. He boarded us as we let go the 
anchor. I was a trifle disappointed, and made short 
work of him. 

" 'It's no use this time, Shute/ I told him. 'I sup- 
pose De Long is still in business ashore?' 

" 'Oh, yes. But what's the matter, Cap'n?' he 
asked. 'Wasn't everything all right last time?' 

" 'Perfectly,' I answered. 'I have no complaint to 
make. But I have a definite reason for making a 
change.' 

" 'I don't see ' he objected. 

" 'I want to investigate a memory,* I said. 

"'A what?' 

" 'A memory,' I repeated. 'Never mind. It's ab- 
solutely no use for you to make me any prices. It's 
absolutely no use for you to stay aboard. I am de- 
termined to trade with De Long.' 

"He backed away as if from a violent and unac- 
countable contagion, and gazed at me from the rail 
with open mouth. 'Investigate . . . well, I'll be 
damned ! ' he said ; and disappeared over the side with- 
out further words. 

"After I'd seen the ship properly anchored, given 
orders to furl everything aloft, and read my letters 
(for the mailboat had crossed Shute going in), I 
jumped into my own dinghy and made for the shore. 
The wind had died away to a flat calm ; the sun boiled 
down without a shadow on the roadstead and the shim- 
mering green land. When we reached the mouth of 
the little river I looked ahead for the great banyan 
tree. There it stood, a tremendous solid mass in the 
landscape, an astonishing thing to have actually grown 
from the ground; and there in the lee of it lay the 
strip of white beach, a landing arranged by nature 
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for those who m the course of time could not have 
failed to attach themselves to the tree. It all seemed 
very natural; and so I wasn't surprised, as I stepped 
from the bow of the boat, to see emerging from the 
shade and rolling toward me along the sand a grotesque 
figure which I recognized as that of De Long. He 
wasn't so massive a man in general as I remembered ; 
but his paunch retained every inch of its fabulous 
girth. It seemed inflated — a growth, an appendage, 
like the stomach of the fish that boys blow up and 
then throw overboard, to watch it float around. He 
came on puflSng loudly, waving his arms with dis- 
tracted gestures about his head. 

^Captain, Captain!' he called. Tatience! — ^I hurry 

>ld De Long. Away was I with all my men upon 

the river, executing the order of Captain P .' He 

reached me exhausted and dripping with sweat. 'Come 
this way,' he purred, grabbing my hand in both of 
his. 'Listen, Captain. I tell you, that dam Shute he 
is no good. You trade witii him — I know. I know 
your ship. Every ship I know, coming to Anjer — 
thousands, American, English, Dutch, French, of all 
the world! Yes, very good. You trade with Shute. 
But this time you will try De Long — eh, no? The 
captains tell you, old De Long is best. They say, 
next time try Rim to see. Come, now, and I will show.' 

" 'Shute met me in the roads,' I said. 'Didn't you 
see his boat?' 

"'Ah! — devils of hell!' wailed De Long. 'I saw! 
For shame would I eat the sand beneath your feet! 
But Captain, a little order? — a slight order for old De 
Long? — a beginning only? Come and see finest yams. 
Perhaps my wife is there.' 
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'"You were asleep/ I said. *This is the second 
time I've caught you napping.' 

"'Never! Never before! Far, and dangerously 
upon the Strait, sails old De Long, always awake, al- 
ways seeking the ships, always first on board. "Ha, 
Captain, you are back again?" "Ha, old De Long, 
dare-devil, why not at the Cape of Good Hope take 
up your station, to board us there?" Yes, yes. But 
this time, Captain, I have great business on hand. It 
happen so. Never before, and never again!' 

" 'What about Captain H in the ship Rainbow, 

eight or nine years ago?' 

"He paused in the midst of mopping his face to 

give me a cunning look. 'Captain H I remember 

well. Fine man, trade always with De Long. He tell 
you some story — eh?' 

" 'He told me nothing,' I said. 'I was one of the 
boys in his boat that day.' 

"Suddenly De Long crumpled with noiseless laugh- 
ter; his body shook and heaved; slight sounds went 
on within him, little clicks and pufFs, like the noise of 
escaping steam. 'Then why you make me lie?' he at 

length got out. 'Captain H , he was the same. 

Always his joke with poor De Long! You mean it 
not — ha, ha! It is to trade with old De Long that 
you come on shore. But I, how shall I know? I suf- 
fer here. I cannot joke witii trade. With your jokes 
some day you kill De Long. That will be funny — 
eh? Come, listen — ^a great joke, boys: old fat De Long 
is dead. Oh, yes; his heart failed when he thought 
to lose a little trade. Ha, ha! A great joke is life. 
Captain. Wait some years.' 

"So I let him capture me, with enough resistance 
to keep him voluble; and away we went among the 
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roots and stems of the banyan, his arm linked in mine 
and his voice whispering hoarsely at my side. Heaven 
knows how many strains of blood ran in De Long. 
Sitting in the coolness of his veranda I examined him 
leisurely over my cigar. I knew his reputation ; many 
stories had reached me during the years since I*d first 
seen him — stories that spoke of personality, and that 
had never completely satisfied me. He was said to 
be a rich man, and a miser. Captains locked up tiieir 
valuables when he came aboard for any length of time. 
A crime was supposed to have driven him to Anjer; 
but such a conjecture was only to be expected from 
the natural curiosity and aspersion of man. Nothing 
definite, you see. He did have Chinese features, I 
made out; a Chinaman must have had a hand in his 
family not far back. More than the features, there 
was a certain secretive attitude of mind, a reticence 
not concealed by the flood of talk, a baffling and in- 
scrutable look in the eyes — a trait of character, in 
short, that's fiber and tissue of a Chinaman. He de- 
nied it absolutely ; called himself a half -Dutchman and 
half-Portuguese, but admitted a Javanese grandmother. 
One found oneself, almost unconsciously, asking him 
intimate and personal questions, outrageous questions ; 
his lack of sensitiveness, of pride, of decency, was so 
very evident that it amounted to a native innocence 
—or would have amounted to something of the sort if 
he could have controlled his shifty eyes. 

" 'What makes you lie so, like the devil?' I asked, 
after a while. He'd been telling me of an impossible 
order for provisions that some captain had given him 
the week before. 

" 'Lie?' he repeated incredulously. 
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" 'Yes, lie' I said. 'I won't go any farther than that 
just now.' 

"He pursed up his round mouth, gazed among the 
rafters of the veranda, and suddenly blew his breath 
out with a cynical laugh. *A11 men lie/ he observed. 
'Whenever lips are opened a lie is on the tongue.' 
Bending forward, he tapped me on the knee. If I lie, 
I also believe nothing,' he pointed out. Tou believe 
something, and you do not lie so like the devil all the 
time. Similar process. We reach similar result, eh? 
— pleasure, pain. I, myself; and you, yourself. In 
long runs. Captain, perhaps I am so happy as you.' 

" 'What's that?' I demanded. 'What do you mean?' 
I wasn't prepared for a sophist in the jungle; though 
maybe that's where they thrive. I looked him over 
with new interest. 'Such talk spoils the world, De 
Long,' I said. 

" 'No,' he contradicted. 'It but makes possible to 
live. For all purposes have I found it best. Kill the 
world with lies, or the world kills you with lies.' 

" 'Then there's nothing that you can trust?' 

"He folded his hands across his paunch. 'Nothing. 
All lies, and I no longer care. I grow old.' 

"While we'd been talking, two people had come out 
of the shadow of the banyan and approached the house. 
I saw that they were a white man and a Eurasian 
woman. The woman was young and beautiful, 
dressed in a quaint costimie more native than civilized. 
They walked on without speaking or looking at each 
other, coming toward the steps of the veranda. Be- 
side me, De Long got up heavily. His hands wan- 
dered at his sides, as if feeling for pockets that weren't 
there. 

^Captain, my wife is come/ he said abruptly, when 
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they had reached the steps. 'My wife was walking 

with Captain P / The woman started and smiled, 

holding me with her eyes. She hadn't looked up be- 
fore, probably hadn't anticipated finding anyone at 
all on the veranda. I was completely taken aback. 

"'Your wife?' I queried. 

"De Long bobbed his head. 'Why not? You think 
she is my daughter?' The shadow of an emotion 
crossed his face. 'Ask Captain P ,' he said. 

"The tone, hasty, incautious, vindictive, was one 
that I would hardly have expected from De Long; 
though the meanness of it was all his own. She 
whirled on him fiercely. 'You are an evil old fool!' she 
cried. 

" 'Enough!' he conunanded, stamping his foot. 'Go 
m!' 

"She held his eye, laughing scornfully. 'Go inT 
she mocked. 'I go where I wish, De Long. You 
cannot make me go out or in.' 

"The captain, standing on the steps, played with 
his watch chain, turned and surveyed the harbor. 
De Long rolled down to him, his enormous bulk trem- 
bling all over like jelly. 'Captain P , come sit on 

my veranda, smoke, drink what you like. Some 
whiskey, eh? — or little gin?' 

" 'No, I must be off,' said Captain P . 

" 'But here is Captain Nichols, good conu*ade, just 
in from sea. He stops to make visit, and trade with 
old De Long.' 

" 'Sorry — ^but I see there's a breeze coming down 
the Straits, Captain Nichols. You know what that 
means.' 

" 'You're bound out, then?' I inquired. 'Which is 
your vessel?' 
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" *The black bark, lying just outside your ship. Yes, 
Singapore to Melbourne, and back from Newcastle 
with coals to Singapore/ 

" 'A nice trip,' I observed. 'Nice country — I haven't 
been down there for years.' 

"'It's a sort of regular run with me. Well, De 
Long, I believe we're all square?' 

" TTes,' said De Long. 'All square.' 

" 'Glad to have met you, Captain Nichols. Good- 
bye.' He turned to the woman. 'Good-bye,' he said. 

"She gave him a level, steady look. 'Go!' she said 
in a low voice. 'Never return ! ' The words were sim- 
ple — and desperately unconventional. They tore to 
shreds our flimsy fabric of talk, brought us up all- 
standing, as it were, and thoroughly frightened De 
Long. 

" 'Captain, take no notice!' he be^ed, wringing his 
hands. 'No hard feelings are. Call to see us when 
from Newcastle you come, and we have ready the 
chickens of which you spoke.' 

" Tes, call upon De Long!' cried the woman. 'He 
must have trade!' Witii a quick turn she fled up the 
steps ; then hesitated and sank into a chair. The cap- 
tain shrugged his shoulders, laughed, and started down 
the path. Cringing and whining, De Long followed 
him into the gloom of the banyan, leaving his wife 
with me on the veranda. 

"She was laughing to herself like a child. 'Fool! 
Fool!' she cried softly. Looking off above the great 
tree, 'De Long is an old fool,' she announced. When 
I made no answer, she turned to me. 'So I heard you 
say,' I remarked. Her eyes traveled over me, rested 
finally in my own ; and for some minutes we gazed at 
each other without iq)eaking. At length Ae moved, 
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drew herself together, and leaned toward me over the 
arm of the chair. Tou will stay for dinner?' she 
asked. I nodded. She was an alluring figure to look 
upon, slender and swaying and delicate, like a flower 
that's grown in the shadow; her skin was dusky, her 
face was round and smooth ; big, wide-open eyes trem- 
bled in a maze of lashes, and her arms hung in a help- 
less fashion at her sides. 

"'De Long is great for trade,' she said sudd^y. 
'So you will find. I have not seen you before?' 

"It seemed to be a question. *No,' I said, 'I've al- 
ways traded witii Shute. I haven't been ashore here 
for many years. This time I decided to trade with 
De Long.' 

" 'Trade,' she whispered. With a quick motion she 
sprang to her feet and stood before me. ^ Trade!* she 
cried breathlessly. 'Life for trade! Honor for trade! 
Love for trade! So much I learn.' She brought her 
hands together witii a sharp sound. 'Tell me, is death 
also for trade? I think not. One bargain De Long 
shall lose ! ' As if confounded by words that had come 
without volition, she covered her face and ran toward 
the door, vanishing before my astonished gaze. 

"What in the devil was up, I asked myself, in this 
land of sunshine and splendor, in ihia land tiiat looked 
from the water as if it had never known sorrow, strife, 
or disillusionment? This girl, a decoy for trade? De- 
testable, inconceivable! Then what? Why that out- 
burst from De Long, so inimical to the interests of 
trade, which had immediately to be swallowed? The 
woman's scorn of him I could comprehend; but why 
her repulse of the captain? If she didn't like the sit- 
uation, why was she in it? Could her resentment have 
been induced, or at least heightened, by the fact that 
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a young stranger sat watching on the veranda? Then 
how far was she the innocent victim? Did De Long 
himself know exactly? Did he care? 

"And yet, she had a manner of pride and circum- 
spection; that flash of anger at his insinuation had 
appeared genuine enough. 

"These thoughts, and many more, passed through 
my head as I saw De Long returning under the banyan. 
From where I sat I could follow the path nearly to the 
landing. He came on ponderously, sweating through 
the strip of hot sunlight, turning his head from side 
to side like a wild beast in the open. 'Where is she?' 
he gasped, mopping his face. I nodded toward the 
house. He mounted the steps; the rattan chair 
creaked and snapped as he collapsed beside me. 
'These dam women need the lash!' he snarled. 

" They get it,' I remarked. 'A word is a lash to a 
good woman.' 

" 'No good women are ! ' he cried. 'Bad women, and 
worse women. Unfortunate am I, Captain, to have 
married the worst.' 

"'You old scoundrel!' I exclaimed. 'Is it possible 
that you believe your own lies?' By Jove, I'd entered 
with a man into a discussion of his own wife — but all 
decorum vanished in the presence of De Long. 

" 'Yet this is truth,' he answered. 'Watch when she 
looks at me, and then at you ' 

" 'Hold on,' I interrupted. 'You can leave me out 
of this.' 

"He gave me a cunning look. 'Captain, men to me 
are plain. Already now, it is as if I know you many 
years. I say, De Long, here is strange man. A differ- 
ent. Safe. How you like, Captain — eh? True, I 
think. Else why I speak these Uiings?' 
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'' 'Thanks,' I said. 'But that is something ]rou can 

trust/ 

''He shrugged his shoulders. 'Oh, I think you have 
best intention, for a little while. But my wife, she 
would not understand.' 

"I was amused, disgusted — and interested, as I told 
you. 'De Long, this is a bad business,' I said harshly. 
'Do you find that it pays?' 

"He sighed profoimdly. 'Seldom life pasrs^' he an- 
swered. 'Thus you see me, old De Long.' He waved 
a hand. Tou tell me, Captain — ^what to do?' 

"I wasn't prepared for such a question. For the 
moment it touched me, it seemed to be a note of sin- 
cerity in the midst of utter guile. I had to smile at 
myself when I remembered that the rascal was pretty 
deliberately doing what he chose to do. And yet, he 
did appear troubled ; in his devious way he meant it, 
he wanted my advice. 'That depends upon how much 
you care,' I said. 

" 'How much I care,' he repeated. 'But tell me 
what.' 

" 'You could easily close up your business here, and 
take your wife away. You're probably a rich man 
now. Take her to Batavia, to Singapore, to Hong 
Kong; give her dresses and jewels, excitem^it, some- 
thing to think about ' 

" 'What, leave my trade?' he cried. 'My friends, my 
customers of long establishment? For this, no man is 
called upon! It cannot be!' 

" 'Your affections seem to be badly divided, De 
Long,' I said. Then perhaps, in time, you'll become 
reconciled to the present arrangement.' 

"He opened his mouth wide, as if to roar out his 
mind — then controlled himself. 'You think, Captain,' 
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he asked, 'that m Batavia, in Singapore, in Hong Kong, 
with dresses and jewels, my wife would for long remain 
true?' His eyes narrowed, peering at me shrewdly. 
'Much I give her,' he said. 'A house, dresses, jewek, 
finer than before. The Queen of Anjer may she be! 
Here is a little world. How useless, more to do!' 

"I wondered if he realized how preposterously use- 
less anything would be. 'Why did you marry her?' I 
asked. 

" 'Ah ! — why? That question, many ask themselves. 
Why? Yet always the same. Because she is beauti- 
ful — ^because a man am I, and all men fools. No 
proper reason, eh? Because into the world woman was 
sent, a curse for man!' 

" 'And in the meanwhile,' I observed, 'your wife's 
charms attract a little trade.' 

"He raised his eyebrows. 'So? Yes, perhaps. Why 
not? Both trade and happiness must I lose? No! 
It is the way of the world.' 

"She came to the door just then to call us in ; stood 
tiiere a moment watching us, framed in the square of 
deeper shadow. Whatever this pass meant to De 
Long, I knew that it was very hard on her. A woman 
spirited, wilful, and true enough, I judged; the out- 
right feminine, venturing recklessly in quest of its 
love. But truth of that sort couldn't endure for any 
length of time in such an atmosphere. 

"She disappeared within the house; as we got up 
to follow her, De Long touched my arm. 'Expect al- 
ways evil,' he said. 'Then nothing is good, and evil 
not so bad.' 

" 'Shut up!' I snapped. 'I'm tired of you and your 
world.' 

"He chuckled at my shoulder. 'I would make good 
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an evil world by hauling down the flag of goodnt 
But at the masthead you keep it, and perhaps only 
one thing of many in all life reaches so high/ 

" Tor God's sake/ I cried, 'try at least to make them 
all a little higher!' 

"'And fail.' He snapped his fingers. 'Too latel' 
he said. 'I have seen — ^what I have seen/ 



III 

"I spent the afternoon ashore, walking with De 
Long through the village, while he picked up a supply 
of chickens for me at different houses; spending an 
hour on Shute's veranda, in conversation with an Eng- 
lish captain; and later, wandering alone under the 
great banyan, examining the countless trunks that 
dripped like streams of black pitch out of the foliage 
above, trying to estimate them, enjoying the im- 
mensity, the sense of wonder and awe. There De Long 
found me, toward the close of the afternoon, and 
pressed me to stay ashore for another meal. The day 
was closing without the usual squall; the breeze off 
the Straits had died away, preparing to come down in 
the evening from the hills. My boat was at the land- 
ing ; I told the men to go aboard for their supper, and 
return for me at eight o'clock. 

"After our own supper at De Long's we sat on the 
little veranda and watched the moon rise over the 
hills — three of us, De Long, his wife, and L The fra- 
grance, the calm, the infinite peace of the scene, seemed 
incompatible with hearts of hatred and wrong. She 
hadn't appeared at the midday meal — ^had probably 
been sulking somewhere in the depths of the house; 
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but during the afternoon they had evidently patched 
up their difficulty. I could imagine the conference: 
De Long threatening, storming, begging, abject and 
insincere, hitting upon the imwisest things to say, fol- 
lowing the wrong line altogether ; the woman aloof and 
disdainful, loathing the words and the man who ut- 
tered them, desperate, in revolt at life and fate — ^but 
concealmg her heart now, reserving for her own knowl- 
edge the completeness of their estrangement; at last 
submitting to the situation, unbending suddenly, lying 
as if by nature, and cleverly acting the lie ; resolved to 
play with hhn a while longer, for inscrutable purposes 
of her own. She sat on the floor of the veranda beside 
his chair, rolling cigarettes for us, and listening with- 
out conunent to the conversation. As he talked, his 
fat hand smoothed her shoulder; he was happy and 
garrulous. Now and then I caught the gleam of h^ 
eyes under the darkness of her hair. 

"It was distressing, tragic — and very interesting. 
The moon shed a new light on the whole matter; it 
rose swiftly and swung clear into the ocean of the sky, 
suJGfusing the land with that soft radiance responsible 
for so many sensations, a<;ts, impulses, for so much 
that has been decisive and vital in the history of man. 
Wrong? — I asked myself. Could love ever be wrong 
in such a place? The moon above the hills, the air 
sweet and warm, full of the breath of earth and the 
odor of flowers; breezes whispering, the leaves of the 
palm trees clashing faintly, a subdued murmur of 
waves coming up from the shore — ^what was there for 
it but to love? Wasn't this woman more honest than 
either De Long or I? In fact, hadn't she the essential 
right of the matter? I wondered — ^wondered, too, if 
De Long persuaded himself that anything had actually 
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been gained. An old husband, a young wife— fiuq)i- 
cions, accusations — ^anger and defiance. And then in- 
trigues. One couldn't blame her; I felt like telling 
her so. What would have been the answer? What 
was she thinking about so silently, off there in the 
shadow? Life and love? — or the death that was to 
cheat life out of its final and paramount trade? 

'^I tried to avoid the topic of business ; but De Long 
came back to it persistently, at unexpected openings. 
It was his life, the topic to which all other topics stood 
in a tributary relation. A mention of early da]^ in 
the Straits of Sunda set him ofp at once. Trade wasn't 
what it used to be, he complained. 'Old times, Cap- 
tain, they are best. Ah, yes! Then came many ships 
to An jer, and money like water flowed. Big crews they 
carry, fifty and sixty men. And food — ah, God, for 
saltness! — and for drink, I swear you, they take rum 
and mix with the brine of the sea! So always scurvy; 
and from the rail they shout for fresh provisions. Ha! 
— then I sell yams, fruit, chickens, big of everything. 
Big price, big profit. Good times for trade. But now 
— pah ! ' He swore shamelessly ; no doubt the woman 
was used to it. 'Now, Captain, few ships, few men, 
no scurvy, provision in the tin — ^what chance, I ask 
you, to make money? Soon is the world remade for 
little men.' 

" 'Or maybe men themselves aren't as big as they 
thought,' I said. 'A captain told me in Singapore last 
year that De Long was barely holding his own at 
Anjer, while Shute grew rich under his nose. Is that 
the way of it?' Something about the man invited 
banter; he liked it, would have be^i disappointed at 
a different tone. 

" 'Eh? — ^what!' he cried, sitting up with a jert 
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'Shute under my nose is rich, you say? Ho, ho, ho!' 
He shook the veranda with his mirtii. 'This Shute! 
Ho, ho! I think, your little joke. That captain, he 
live in the air, not Singapore. Holding his own, he 
tell you, is old De Long? Ho, ho! Yes — ^holding his 
own.' He paused abruptly, glancing in my direction. 
'Captain, I have a fortune,' he said. Tfou like to see?' 

"I didn't understand: could he be referring to the 
woman? 'What is it?' I asked. 

" 'You tell it not? — to captains in Singapore, or in 
the air.' 

"His wife spoke for the first time since we'd come 
out. 'Yes, show to the Captain,' she laughed. 'He 
will not tell.' 

"De Long hoisted himself up and came toward me. 
He was fumbling with the buttons of his coat. When 
he had reached me, 'Feel here,' he said. He unbut- 
toned his waistcoat and guided my hand over the lin- 
ing. I felt lumps — some heavy substance. 'What is 
it?' I asked again. 

" 'Gold!' he said. 'Feel here.' 

"I touched a leather pocket sewed into the lining 
of the vest. 'Diamonds!' he whispered. 

" 'Diamonds !' I exclaimed. 

" 'Yes, yes,' he said. 'My diamonds. Another lie, 
you think? Then see!' He tugged at the fastenings, 
drew out a long case or pouch of leather, and before 
my eyes poured a heap of diamonds into the palm of 
his hand. The moonlight struck them ; they shone like 
a handful of lambent flame. I gasped in consterna- 
tion. Bending above the jewels De Long heaved a 
fluttering sigh. The next second he had them back 
in the leather case, as if fearful of the very forces of 
the air. 
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"By Jove! — this extraordinary creature really had a 
fortune, carried it around with him, close to his heart, 
dose to his mercenary soul. I lifted the flap of the 
vest; it was heavy with gold pieces, and felt like some 
curious garment made for a diver, weighted to keep 
him under water. The material was a stout canvas- 
like drill; hanging loosely, and padded with its fan- 
tastic layer of gems and bullion, it accounted for some 
of the man's inordinate girth. 

" 'Heavens, De Long!' I cried. *I should think you'd 
die in this hot weather. Why don't you invest it in 
something that wouldn't break your back?' 

" 'Captain,' he answered shrewdly, 'of investments I 
have experience. Consider diamonds. Always their 
value rises; always are they near, to be counted, to 
be looked upon with eyes. No insurance, no fees of 
law. No little paper, for which money across the sea 
rests in other hands. I buy a diamond, I pay my gold ; 
the diamond is receipt and bond. I like it best. This 
gold shall into diamonds change — the profits of my 
trade. Yes, yes — it shall be diamonds, when next to 
Singapore I go.' 

" 'But why not deposit in a bank until you need it?' 

"He gave me one of his cunning sidelong glances. 
'Ah-h! — too many banks have I seen break. No, no. 
I will my own bank be. Your friend the captain tell 
you true — De Long, he hold his own.' 

"The woman laughed again, a laugh of childish 
amusement. 'He sleeps with it!' she said, tossing me 
a cigarette. 'In depths of night he sweats and groans.' 

"Her words brought a picture, and I marveled — 
marveled to think of the possibilities, and of De 
Long's incredible fatuity. Or was it his miserliness, 
irresistibly requiring the touch of every dollar that he 
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owned? He was too sharp a man to have overlooked 
the danger ; but a force stronger than reason held him 
in its power. These are the forces that differentiate 
us, that balk our best attempts to reduce life to a 
formula; they are dominant, inexorable, like deep and 
mighty currents sweeping us toward the brink of an 
abyss. So De Long drifted. Well enough now, per- 
haps; it was evident that the woman had no knowl- 
edge of the value of money. One might have expected 
her to covet the diamonds; but they were a part of 
De Long, loathsome and detestable, the product of 
trade; and besides, remember, her unsophisticated 
heart was busy just then upon a problem of diflferent 
values, of values whose knowledge runs in the blood, 
whose lore is drawn in with the breath of desires and 
days. But when that problem was solved it occurred 
to me that her heart would be free to follow other 
matters. 

"Soon afterwards we heard the rattle of my boat's 
oars at the landing. I'd had my fill of Anjer and 
De Long ; his provisions were coming oflF in the morn- 
ing, and if the breeze favored I planned to get away 
at noon. The two of them accompanied me with a 
lantern to the landing; for under the great banyan lay 
a darkness like the night of an eclipse. De Long over- 
flowed with thanks and professions of friendliness; he 
would see me on board in the morning. 

"To the woman I held out my hand. With a move- 
ment imperceptible in the deep shadow that fell across 
the landing she clasped my fingers for a moment — 
crushed them wildly, passionately, with a touch tfiat 
burned like fire. She did not speak. I drew my hand 
away. As we backed out with the boat she stood apart 
from De Long, watching our departure. Diamonds 
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and gold she had laughed at, and put aside. I saw 
her turn suddenly and disappear into the deeper shad- 
ow. Grunting and swearing, De Long hurried after. 
I was glad, on the whole, to get into open water again, 
out from under the stifling lee of the land. 



IV 

''I thought of them often in the next few years/' 
Nichols went on. ''At a distance, and after an appro- 
priate interval, the woman became only a super- 
numerary; De Long was the force, the central figure 
in that uncomfortable drama. There he sat, like a 
great toad squatting in the midst of a garden of flow- 
ers; there he went about his business, a miserable, 
unmanly, immoral creature, chained by his destiny to 
a passionate island and married to a daughter of the 
land ; divided between greed and doting love, treading 
the mill of anger and malice, of hatred and revenge; 
and surrounding himself daily, no doubt, with those 
enemies which fear and jealousy conjure out of the 
very air. He probably suffered excruciatingly. And 
then I'd think of his fortune, a waistcoat lined with 
gold and diamonds, and worn day and night like a 
supplementary skin that had formed over him by ac- 
tion of the worldliness that he was so fond of preach- 
ing. Yes, there was much about him to tell of, and to 
remember. I looked forward to a second meeting with 
the man. 

"Quite a number of years passed before this oppor- 
tunity came my way; but when I did finally reach 
Old Anjer for another visit it was as if the world 
hadn't moved while I'd been gone. De Long met me 
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in the Roads; I went ashore in his boat, stepped out 
on the strip of white beach that gleamed and glistened 
as if it had received a scrubbing every morning, and 
was ushered through the aisles of the banyan to his 
house, that stood facing its enclosure still half-cleared, 
still dirty, still littered with broken boxes, sta'ips of 
torn paper, straw, old clothes, and fruit and vegetables 
in various stages of decay. De Long himself didn't 
seem a day older ; the banyan had been so tremendous 
before that if it had grown in the interval the change 
was impossible to mark; and when we reached the 
house liie Eurasian woman stood on the veranda, 88 
young and pretty as I remembered her. She greeted 
me with a disinterested air ; her coolness and indiffer- 
ence struck me unexpectedly — the only thing I'd met, 
so far, that seemed to indicate a change of time. 

"De Long seemed genuinely glad to see me. He 
disclosed a more human side ; chattered on with a cer- 
tain freedom and relief, told me all the news of ships 
that had come his way, and made me feel in some 
unaccountable manner that I'd arrived at a welcome 
moment. I fancied that the old beggar was lonesome. 

"The woman, as I said, was impassive, unconcerned. 
Not that I would have had it otherwise ; but it's hard 
to define accurately what I'd anticipated or how I felt. 
I may have been disappointed; I may have been a 
little piqued, taking it as a personal matter. The male 
animal of the human species is ridiculously sensitive 
to notions of this sort; and much of our virtue is 
streaked with broad da^es of regret. A man doesn't 
relish being utterly overlooked by a woman who once 
held his hand a trifle too long. For a while I was in 
quite a state of mind over the situation. 

"After supper De Long and I sat on his little ver- 
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anda, and blew smoke into the silent night. The 
woman didn't come out to roll cigarettes for us, as 
she had done the time before; and finally I asked De 
Long in a casual way where she was. He swore vio- 
lently, striking the veranda-rail with clenched fist. 
'How shall I know?' he cried. 'How shall I know?' 
The words tore from him, jarred the night, brou^t 
back the past in all its distress and misery. It seemed 
inconceivable that the same suffering of hearts had 
been going on here all this time. It occurred to me 
that no other ship lay in the Roads. I made no an- 
swer ; but De Long wished to continue the confidence. 
'An unhappy man am I ! ' he said, after a pause. *A1- 
ways worse and worse. Captain, what is the end?' 

"I made an effort to swing him onto another ta'ack. 
'Is Shute still in business over there?' I asked, nodding 
my head in the direction of the rival ship-chandlery. 

"It was the very thing I shouldn't have said. De 
Long heaved himself up like a mad elephant, stamp- 
ing and ranging till the whole house trembled, laimch- 
ing a string of filthy names toward the store in the 
opposite enclosure. 'Ha! — young devil!' he screamed. 
'Young whelp of hell ! ' He shook his fists aloft, blas- 
pheming the sky. Suddenly the paroxysm subsided; 
he sank breathless into a chair. For some moments 
he sat without speech or motion, an inert mountain 
of flesh, a lump of foulness and despair. 'A year ago,' 
he said at last, 'since now Shute sold the business. A 
good man was Shute; with him I have trouble most 
honorable. He fights for business, not for wives. Now 

comes this dog of the dung-hill, this young ' He 

choked, and covered his face with his hands. 

"I saw too clearly what had come about: the woman 
had learned her values, had found her dream. She was 
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free in the world of love. 'Why don't you let him take 
her?' I asked. 

" 'No ! Never ! ' cried De Long. 

" 'But why not?' I msisted. 'Think of the facts.' 

" 'Because he does not want her/ said De Long, 
dropping the pose swiftly, like a mask, and disclosing 
a face tortured by hopeless anxiety. 'Because he does 
not love her. Because to her he would be bad.' I felt 
his fingers drimiming on my knee with a machine-like 
beat. 'See, Captain,' he said. 'She loves him. For 
months have I seen it. That, and more. But am I a 
fool. Captain, that I know not men? Love? — pah! 
Oh, yes, he is young, fiery — perhaps he loves a little, 
since to another she belongs. Not much. Not as she 
loves. Ah! — I know men. I read the eye, when at 
me he looks. It is me he loves!' 

" 'You ! ' I exclaimed, for the moment not catching 
the point. 

" 'Me,' said De Long, tapping his waistcoat signifi- 
cantly. 'My fortune!' Suddenly he clutched his 
bosom with both hands crossed at the wrists, as if 
covering as much as he could of his precious fortune. 
'They think it is, that I soon die,' he snarled, like an 
animal at bay. 'In the eyes I read it, "When will this 
old De Long die?" He loves my fortune; and now 
also, her mind upon it runs.' With a great eflFort he 
heaved himself up and stood before me. 'They shall 
not have it!' he cried hoarsely. 'Many years will I 
live!' 

" 'Is your secret generally known?' I asked in sur- 
prise. 

"He shook his head. 'I think, not so. From her he 
has it. But of what he tells, how can a man be sure?' 
'Probably he has told no one,' I said. 'De Long, 
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for a man of years and business, you've been a des- 
perate fool. Now then, why don't you give this fellow 
some of your money — ^pay him to take your wife away? 
That might satisfy the both of them.' 

" 'Never!' he cried resolutely, as if a point of honor 
were involved, *Not a dollar! No, no! Many years 
wiU I live!' 

" 'I doubt it,' I observed. 'They'U kill you the first 
chance they get.' 

" 'Doubtless,' he said phlegmatically. Tor that, am 
I prepared. I sleep little, and always armed. In the 
village I take my meals. I am much away.' 

" 'There's still another solution,' I pointed out, curi- 
ous for the last word of such a consistent philosophy. 
'You can shoot the fellow, you know, and get him out 
of the way altogether.' 

" 'Only young men shoot,' said De Long. 

" 'Are you afraid?' 

"De Long had resumed his seat; holding the tips of 
his fat fingers together he examined them intently in 
the bright moonlight. 'Perhaps,' he said at length. 
'You like the truth. Consider, Captain, truth which 
is never spoken. When have you shoot a noian? Ha! 
— ^much you know. Tell me, to deal with death who 
is not afraid?' 

"The following morning it remained a flat calm, 
with no indication of a breeze. De Long had been on 
board early, left some provisions, and said good-bye; 
but in the middle of the forenoon, having written a 
letter that I wanted to get into the mail, and seeing 
only native canoes about the ship, I sent the dinghy 
overboard and had myself rowed a^ore. 'De Long 
is on the river,' they told me at the landing. 'He will 
return at noon.' Noon was rather an indefinite quan- 
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tity at Anjer; the sun already stood high, no breeze 
touched the Straits, and I decided to waste a little time 
on shore. 'I'll wait for him on the veranda,' I said, 
and started off through the aisles of the banyan. 

''I had no intention of stealth or silence. Walking 
with my eyes on the ground, alone in the oppressive 
midday heat of the land, and very much occupied 
with my own thoughts, I mounted the steps and was 
about to take a chair. There I looked up for the first 
time, and beheld a strange spectacle. Directly in front 
of me within the house, and a little to one side of a 
curtained window, stood De Long's wife clasped in the 
arms of a big upstanding half-breed Malay, both of 
them oblivious to the world. He was a fine figure of 
a man, tall, lithe, handsome, as are most of that blood ; 
just the fellow, I saw instantly, that she had been seek- 
ing so long. He held her closely while they spoke in 
low tones; her eyes devoured him, her love emanated 
from her as if she had shouted it aloud. They hadn't 
noticed me. I waited a few moments, rooted to the 
floor, annoyed with myself for having blundered into 
such a silly position, and hoping minute by minute 
that they would go away. Suddenly my embarrass- 
ment became mortifying; I backed noiselessly off the 
veranda and made my escape unobserved to the land- 
ing. It was the last time that I saw the woman in 
Old Anjer. 

''A short while later I saw De Long, too, for the last 
time. As I made off from the landing in my dinghy, 
his whaleboat appeared at the mouth of the river; he'd 
been along the shore to a neighboring village, it 
seemed, instead of inland, as ihey had told me. He 
hauled up and waited for me ; then turned at my invi- 
tation and followed me aboard to dinner. During the 
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meal a breeze sprang up from the westward, and I 
was for getting away at once. We talked for half an 
hour on the quarter deck, while they were heaving up 
the anchor forward. Poor old De Long, his mannar 
seemed more artificial than ever; in an effort to im- 
press me, he cringed, fawned, and had an outrageous 
fit of servility. I estimated it as his best attempt at 
an expression of friendliness, and took it for what it 
was worth. One could hardly refrain from feeling a 
bit sorry for the unhappy reprobate; and particularly 
now, when the woman needed nobody's sympathy. He 
hung over the rail, gazing into the water with vacant 
eyes, and seemed reluctant to leave. 

" 'No use is life!' he whimpered. 'Ah! — this world. 
A good place to forget. See, Captain, even the 
heavens fall.' He pointed prophetically to the west- 
ward, into the wind, where the volcano of Krakatoa 
stood, a lone peak far out in the center of the Straits, 
surrounded by a pall of smoke and cloud. It had al- 
ways threatened more or less, but never before had I 
seen it so active. The ship's deck was gritty from fine 
ashes sifting through the air. A few flakes lodged on 
De Long's outstretched hand, and he held them over 
for me to see. I shook my head ; together we glanced 
aloft. The sky since noon had grown the color of cop- 
per; a lurid glow like a fire by night had taken the 
place of the sun. I was anxious to get away. 

"I watched De Long as he was being rowed toward 
the shore — toward days of apprehension and nights of 
terror, toward hatred, treachery, and the accumulated 
evil of his own unworthy existence, recoiling upon him 
at the end of life. We'd parted at the rail. He sat 
huddled in the stem sheets of the boat like a man 
bowed under a weight of years and sorrow. But what 
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really was bowing him over, I remembered with un- 
varnished precision, was the weight of a fortune in 
gold and diamonds. He was sinking beneath a load 
of worldly collateral; I fancied the stem of the boat 
was going down. 

"He passed out of sight behind the point; I raised 
my eyes and saw the coast of Java, blooming, luxur- 
iant, wild with the impulse of creative life. The 
breeze flurried unevenly, and a breath of the earth was 
wafted through the air — a breath heavy with moisture, 
a vigorous smell of the jungle and the hills. The 
atmosphere had become stifling, superheated; undw 
the lurid light the green of the land took on a dark 
and somber tone. Even then, that coast was doomed. 
The waves from Krakatoa wiped across the face of it 
like mighty hands, and left it desolate. Life, love, and 
the petty affairs of men were swallowed and swept 
away by a sea such as the world had never known. 



"I was far up the China Sea when it happened, 
some weeks later. The wave itself didn't reach us, 
around so many islands and over so much shallow 
water; although we had tremendous and irregular tides 
that day. Across the open Pacific that wave had 
passed in a solid mound, bearing down upon unsus- 
pecting ships and lifting them for one tremendous in- 
stant high above the floor of the sea; it had washed 
fiercely on the opposite coast of South America, hours 
later and thousands of miles away. But we, compara- 
tively near in a land-locked harbor on the China coast, 
knew by the condition of the atmosphere that some- 
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thing fearful and momentous had taken place. A red 
curtain fell above us, shutting out the sun ; objects half 
a mile away were obscured by a murky crimson mist, 
as if the heavens were raining fine streams of blood. 
Men left their work to look and listen, chattering, 
praying, gathering in companies, waiting frantically in 
the ghastly dusk for a nameless fate to be revealed. 
And then the reports came drifting in ; reports of flood 
and fire, reports of a cataclysm of nature, reports of 
towns inundated, of islands totally destroyed, of sea 
turning to land and land to sea; reports of great ships 
flung like driftwood against the Java hills. 

"Day after day in the terrible red twilight, we heard 
of disaster and devastation and death, until our nerves 
were shattered and our hearts grew afraid. That hor- 
ror might break out again, it might portend the de- 
struction of the world ; many a night I tiuned in witli 
the thought that I stood a chance of never seeing an- 
other morning. For dajns the sim didn't appear, and 
no rain fell; the air had turned to reddish dust, the 
light was more appalling than the darkness; one had 
the feeling that off beyond the horizon a monstrous 
fire burned savagely, consuming continents and 
islands, eating its way along the shores. I knew by 
rote the lay of the land in Sunda, and the accounts 
were very real to me. Krakatoa had literally blown 
up, according to the best information. The Sta'aits 
were reported as closed, impassable ; a huge island had 
risen between Java and Sumatra. The floating pmnice 
caused this tale. Soon ships began to straggle in, with 
yams that took our breath away. The heavens had 
rained fiery rocks on their decks, and steam from the 
boiling sea had risen above the royal yard. Ships 
buried in ashes, gray from truck to water-line, ashes 
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in the cabins, a fine sifting of ashes in the farthest 
part of the lower hold ; ships with charred decks and 
blistered paint, burned to a crisp, as it were. These 
were the vessels that had been in the neighborhood, 
but at a safe distance, about the Java Sea or coming 
up outside in the Indian Ocean. But in their most 
extravagant accounts they couldn't have equalled the 
reality, couldn't have approximated the awful up- 
heaval, the concussion, the surge of waters, the erup- 
tion of smoke and flame, that must suddenly have 
been loosed in the narrow and sharply confined area 
of the Straits of Sunda. It was a good year after- 
ward that I saw the place; and the ruin fairly stag- 
gered the mind. 

"I had thought often of De Long, concluding that 
he was dead. Everyone in the coast villages, accord- 
ing to report, had been killed. An exaggeration, of 
course ; many had escaped to the hills. But how could 
De Long, a mountain of sluggishness, have got away? 
I inquired diligently, but could hear no word of him. 
There was a bare chance that he had been absent from 
Anjer at the time, though he'd given up his piloting 
business of late years. I thought of him constantly 
that morning, a^ I came down the Straits and ap- 
proached the spot where I'd seen him go out of si^t 
behind a point fringed with palm trees, where I'd 
looked up and said good-bye to Old Anjer and the 
Java shore. The ship pushed her way through wide 
fields of pumice floating like flat, gray reefs on the 
muddy surface of the water. The land was gray and 
desolate ; it had a barren appearance, as if a gigantic 
rake had passed over the hillsides, uprooting trees like 
grass. Bleak spurs that I couldn't place in memory, 
stuck out like fangs from the coast; I ^niled by them 
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sadly, lost in uncharted waters, on the shore of an 
evil dream. 

"Off toward Sumatra, the island which had been 
Krakatoa now seemed to be a number of islands. I'd 
known it as a perfect cone, a clean landmark rising 
from the water's edge to a height of over two thou- 
sand feet. The peak of it had evidently split, and the 
smaller section had fallen bodily outboard. You fel- 
lows recall the mark, an enormous chip riven from the 
side of the cone; but you've seen its outline softened 
by years of wind and weather. That day it stood out 
roughly, and I beheld the sky through what had once 
been solid land. 

"And you've seen the Straits of Sunda, too, since 
God reclaimed them, since the heart of the land burst 
forth again, and the palms sprang up, and the breeze 
forgot the message of death and the songs of mourners 
on the hills. They say that it's more luxuriant than 
before, that the fall of ashes marvelously enridied 
the soil. Perhaps. Time passes, and life takes up its 
work; the seeds of flowers come down with the eve- 
ning breezes, the men return, and words of love are 
whispered under the moon. Nothing kills us but un- 
belief. And I have seen Java, green and living again ; 
it welcomes me as of old with a breath of the land- 
smell, with hope and faith and joy. But it was a 
melancholy prospect that day of my return. Why, I 
had difficulty in locating the very mouth of the river 
where Old Anjer had been. 

"A few woe-begone natives came off in a lopsided 
dugout, as I drifted into the roadstead of Old Anjer; 
but not a face among them could I recognize. I ai^ed 
about the eruption ; they held up their hands and an- 
swered by exclamations only. It was a matter beyond 
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speech. The world had ended amid mountains of 
water and sheets of flame; they had seen it, and still 
lived. They knew no more. They had escaped into 
the hills. 

"After glancing them over I took the most intelli- 
gent looking man aside. I wanted to find out two 
things — De Long's fate, and what had happened to 
the banyan tree. I had a deep curiosity to hear about 
that banyan tree. The man told me that it was gone. 
It seemed impossible. Thousands of trunks and 
branches as strong as iron, covering acres of shore, 
filling the sky with magnificence — gone! 

" 'Where?' I asked. 

" 'No one knows,' he answered. The wave camey 
and it was gone.' 

"I closed my eyes, trying to picture the scene. 
'Where were you?' I inquired. 

" 'On the hiUs,' he said. 'High!' He held his arms 
aloft to signify a great altitude. 'The wave reached 
me, but it was spent,' he said with awe. 

" 'Did De Long escape?' I asked. 

"The man shook his head. 'I passed him on the 
road. They fought, and De Long was already dying. 
Many have searched, but without avail.' 

" 'What do you mean?' I demanded. 'Who fought?' 

" 'De Long and the other. I had newly come to the 
village, and did not know his name.' 

" 'The Malay who kept the store?' 

" 'Yes.' My informant hesitated, regarding me nar- 
rowly. 'De Long your friend?' he asked. 

"I nodded. 'What were they fighting about?' 

'"I heard strange words.' Again the man hesi- 
tated, shifting his feet excitedly- *De Long had gold 
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and diamonds!' he exclaimed. Tell me if this be 
true?" 

^'It seemed like a message from beyond the grave. 
The precious secret had escaped, had survived death 
and tie flood. I might have known. Tfes/ I answered. 
'De Long carried a fortune. His coat was lined with 
diamonds and gold. You have searched, you say?' 

"'Ah! — ^night and day we search/ cried the man. 
'On every shore. With hooks we drag in deep water; 
and in shallow water we dive from boats.' He pointed 
inshore. 'See, they search now, where the river makes 
a bar.' 

"I lifted my glasses, and beheld the naked forms of 
men leaping from a canoe. Their dark heads bobbed 
in the water, the sunlight flashed on their shoulders 
. . . they were diving for the fortune of De Long! 
That wave had swept him off into the Straits; the 
bones of his fat body lay somewhere on the bottom, 
anchored by his gold. And these men swam about, or 
prowled the beaches, looking for the treasure to be 
cast up by the sea. It was romantic. They should 
have been clearing away the ruin, building homes, cul- 
tivating the land; heaven and earth and the waters 
under the earth had given them warning, such warning 
as is seldom vouchsafed to creatures inhabiting a quiet 
and well-ordered world. But they searched instead 
for a dead man's gold. 

"And then I thought of the woman. She hadn't 
cared for the fortune, she wouldn't be seardiing for 
it now. What of her and her lover? — they probably 
had got away. I turned to ask the native; but he was 
already over the side, in violent conversation with his 
crew. I'd given them news indeed, revived their fail- 
ing hopes; they were off in a flurry, splashing and 
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straining, lest those fellows inshore should steal a 
march on them. I felt no regret for my words; they 
had reared a fitting monument to the memory of De 
Long. 

"Soon afterward I filled away. There was nothing 
to stay for, nobody to see. I wanted to leave the 
place as soon as the breeze would let me, to get it out 
of sight and out of mind. I was bound to Batavia 
that voyage, and had to fight my way around San 
Nicholas through vast fields of pumice stone. The 
Thousand Islands were full of the stuflf ; the harbor of 
Batavia was full of it when I arrived. Reminders of 
the eruption cropped up on every hand ; it entered into 
all conversation, it hung over the life of Batavia like 
a pall of its own ashy cloud. And I hadn't been there 
many weeks when the scene was again brought home 
to me — brought home in the flesh, by the only soul I 
knew in Old Anjer who had survived. 

VI 

"I sat alone one evening in a certain caf6 in the 
heart of the town, where I often took my dinner. 
Dusk was coming on ; a calm, still evening, full of the 
cool essence of night that you fiind so often in ports 
where the sea breeze has been drawing in all the cifter- 
noon. I took out a cigar, leaned back to enjoy my 
smoke ; and a woman came toward me, walking alone 
among the tables. She was slight and graceful, dressed 
in a gown of dark color and becoming lines. When 
she had almost reached me she looked up— and we 
recognized each other. She stopped dead; then 
dropped into the chair opposite, and gazed at me for 
some time without speaking. 
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" Tou!' she said at last. 'You here?' 

"I nodded, a whirl of thoughts revolving in my 
mind. She hadn't been lost at Anjer, then. Where 
was her lover? What had happened? I hesitated to 
ask. 'How did you escape?' was my first question. 

"She caught her breath, struggling with a deep emo- 
tion. 'I went into the hUls.' The inevitable answer! 
All who escaped had gone into the hills. 

" They told me at Anjer that De Long was dead,' 
I ventured; it was the only fact I knew. 

" 'Ah, De Long!' she cried in a low voice. Tes! — 
all were lost. All!' She looked straight ahead with 
motionless eyes. 'I alone escaped,' she said bitterly. 
'I should have died also, but the fear of death was 
upon me, and I ran. He told me to save myself, and 
left me for De Long. I was mad with pain. I ran, 
and God has cursed me with life yet to live!' 

" They— they both died?' I asked. 

" 'Both,' she answered. 'Both are gone.' She struck 
the table with clenched hands. 'Gone! Gone! Gone! 
What do I care? I love him no longer!' 

" 'Why couldn't they get away with you into the 
hills?' 

" 'The fortune delayed them,' she said in a hard, 
scornful voice. 'De Long could not run. The fortune 
was too heavy, and he was too fat. One wave had 
come already, a big wave, but small before those which 
came after. I ran to Saka, urging him to fly with me. 
I thought that he loved me. Ah, I was blind!' Hold- 
ing her head erect, she closed her eyes, as if waiting 
for a blow to fall. 'He cared more to save De Long!' 
she cried suddenly. 'The fortune — the gold which De 
Long kept here, the diamonds — God! I went to him, 
thinking still that he loved me. I touched his hand. 
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He was angry, and struck me on the breast. He bade 
me save myself. He and De Long fought together, 
rolling upon the ground. I heard them. Then I saw ! ' 

"She gripped the table, swaymg slightly in her chair. 
'A great sound shook the air. The heavens were full 
of thunder, and fire streamed from the clouds. I feared 
death, and ran.' She paused. 'I stood on the hills, 
looking back,' she said. 'I cannot remember; I knew 
that he did not love me. All below vanished, and the 
wave came to my feet. It had covered him. Ah!' 
She bowed her head. 

"How clear she made it. I saw the day, the darkness 
pierced by flame ; I heard the roar of the wave. It had 
given scant warning. Imagine them starting to escape, 
an odd trio ; the woman light and strong with the cour- 
age of love, leading the way, calling on the man to fly 
with her; the man stripped to the truth at last, strik- 
ing her off in anger, turning to help De Long ; De Long, 
crazed with fear, fat, breathless, undone, but clinging 
to his fortune in the face of death! When the man 
had seen that De Long could go no farther, the fi^t 
had begun — struggling, tearing, snarling, cursing, 
shouting aloud the incredible secret for men who 
paused wonderingly in their flightr-the one hugging 
his hoard desperately, the other beating down resist- 
ance, searching for buttons, trying to shake the great 
body loose from the thing — all sanity, all reality, long 
since fled; while above them the heavens split and 
thundered, and below them the waters rushed to their 
destruction. 

"She had stood on the hillside and looked back. I 
seem to see her, a lonely figure poised above an aban- 
doned world, confronting with dazed and vacant eyes 
the might of the naked elements, the awful wrath of 
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God. She couldn't remember — she had beoi thinking 
of lost love. 

" 'And now you live in Batavia?' I observed aim- 
lessly. 

'' 'I live in Batavia/ she said. 'I have no friends/ 

" 'Once I was your friend/ I told her. It seemed the 
least that I could say. 

" TTes — I remember. You would not look, or spesk 
to me. Ah, I was young!' 

" 'Can you do nothing ' I floundered. 

"'Nothing!' she said defiantly. 'I shall never love 
again. Oh, I am not unhappy. Perhaps some day I 
dare to kill myself, and then all will be welL I should 
have died at Anjer. I was a coward.' 

"I reached in my pocket and took out all the money 
that I had. This I pushed across the table. I was 
afraid that she wouldn't take it, but could see no other 
way. 'It is yours,' I said. 'I sail to-morrow. I may 
not see you again.' 

"She glanced at the money, then looked up at me. 
Two tears came in her eyes ; she brushed them sharply 
away. Tou are kind,' she said. 'I need it.' Was it 
kindness or money that she needed? I have never 
known. 

"I left her sitting at the table. 'Good-bye,' she said 
bravely. 'When will you come to Batavia again?' 

" 'I can't be sure. I'm in Singapore more often.' 

" 'Perhaps some day I will go to Singapore.' 

" 'Then good-bye, for a time,' I said. It was useless 
to stay longer. A whiff of land breeze swept through 
the court, a breeze like the night air coming down 
from the Anjer hills ; and I went out into the moon- 
light to forget her — if I could." 




CARRYING SAIL 

"Now, indecision is bad/' said Dashy Noyes. ^'It's 
bad enough on land; it's worse aboard a ship. Cap'n 
Tripp had indecision — ^had it in his vitals, so to speak. 
A good master, a thorough seaman, a perfect gentle- 
man ; but bewildered by nature, sort o' boneless. Not 
in the body, he wam't — 'twas all bones there. A tall, 
lank, gawky man, and homelier than mud. His face 
was mostly nose ; a tuft o' whiskers took the place of 
his chin. His eyes was a whitish color ; ten foot away 
you couldn't make 'em out. And he was slow, and 
soft-spoken, and uncertain; and when he give an or- 
der it was either too soon, or too late, or the thing 
never needed to be done. His special anxiety was 
carryin' sail. 

''We was bound on the regulation China passage, 
case-oil to Hong Kong and general cargo home. I'd 
never seen the Vigilant or Cap'n Tripp before; but 
she happened to need a mate, and about that time I 
happened to need a job, so we decided to call it square. 

"We sailed in mid-winter, on the tail of a nor'wester. 
The wind was dead aft and howlin', and the weather 
fine ; but what did Cap'n Tripp do, when we dropped 
the towboat, but keep her down to lower topsails. 
There we was joggin' oflf at six or seven knots, when 
we might ha' been makin' twelve. The second day 
out I couldn't stand it any longer. 

" 'Don't you want to set them upper topsails, 
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Cap'n?' I asks, comin' aft to where he was standin' on 
the poop. 

"He looks aloft and all around the horizon. "No-o-o, 
I guess we'll let her run along easy/ he says in his 
deliberate way. 'You don't gain much, in the end, by 
carryin' sail.' 

" 'Well, sir, if you call this carryin' sail ' 

" *I don't Imow,' he says, lookin' aloft again. 'I sup- 
pose she might stand the main upper topsail.' 

" 'Stand!' I cries. 'She'd stand three royals!' 'Twas 
disrespectful, but this joggin' along had strained my 
nerve. 

'"Three royals, Mr. Noyes?' asks Cap'n Tripp. 
'Now, you don't mean three royals, I guess. You 
young fellers arc so extravagant. We'll try her with 
the main upper topsail, and see how she behaves.' 

"I'd called the men and sent a couple of 'em aloft 
to loose the sail, when I see the Old Man wave his 
hand. Thinkin' he probably wanted the men to loose 
the mainsail while they was on the mast, I run aft to 
get the order. 

" 'I guess we won't set it, after all, Mr. Noyes,' says 
he. 

" 'Not set the upper topsail, sir?' I asks. 

" 'No, not just now. I'll feel safer to let her run as 
she is.' 

"I wondered what was in the wind. Cap'n Tripp 
seemed too young a man to be in his dotage. I knew 
he wasn't drunk. So soft and gentlemanly, and so 
dam nonsensical! I laughed and laughed, as I went 
forrard to call down the men from the topsail yard. 

"Most o' the day the Old Man shambled back and 
forth on the quarter deck; and, knowin' him as I do 
now, I can understand that this weighty problem was 
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worryin' him distracted. Had he ought to set that top- 
sail? . . . Would she stand it? . . . 0' course she 
would ! . . . Still, it was blowin' pretty stiff. . . . Bet- 
ter keep it furled. . . . And yet, maybe, 'twould be 
well to set it. A very complicated, interestin' man 
was Cap'n Tripp. I enjoyed him thoroughly on the 
passage out ; I didn't care what sort o' time we made. 

"That gale soon backed into the nor'ard; and with 
each shift o' wind the Old Man kept her ofif before it 
till finally we was runnin' a due south course, still 
under them cussed lower topsails. 

" 'Looks like a northeaster blowin' up, Cap'n,' I re- 
marks a few days later, as we was takin' the sun at 
noon. 

" 'Yes, yes,' he answers, nervous. By the look in his 
eye you'd think he was caught on a desperate lee-shore. 
'But I hate to heave her to, Mr. Noyes,' he says. 

" 'One thing sure, sir,' I points out. 'You'll have 
your troubles crossin' the Line, unless you get farther 
to windward in the northeast trades.' Why, there we 
was runnin' south in fifty-five west longitude! 

" 'I know it!' says he. 'I know it. But the wind is 
liable to change. I hate to heave her to. I guess we'll 
let her run a while longer and see how the weather 
pans out.' 

" *You can go a-cruisin' in the West Injes, for all I 
care,' says I to myself, and goes ofif laughin'. 

"The weather panned out rich. Next mornin' come 
a livin' gale out o' the northeast; the sea picked up 
surprisin'. And still we run before it, pointin' for 
Cuba and the Banks o' the Bahamas. Began to look 
as if we'd chase around the Atlantic till a favorin' 
breeze happened to shoot us across the Line. 

"The sea was pretty bad that day, with a sharp, 
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snappin* lift that kept her roUin' heavy. Along in the 
middle of the mornin' the Old Man come forrard 
a-wringin' his hands. 

" 'I don't like this roUin', Mr. Noyes/ he says. It's 
bad for the masts.' 

" *Yes, sir.' I remarks. 

" 'I don't hardly like to heave her to,' he says. 
^Fly, sir,' I suggests. 

^Mr. Noyes,' he says, reproachful, 'this is a serious 
matter. It's blowin' on harder every minute. We 
must decide what's best to do.' 

" 'Heave her to, sir, and get it over with,' I says. 
'She'll lay easy in the wind.' 

" 'Yes,' he says, 'I guess I will. D'you suppose shell 
come around without much fuss?' 

" 'Cap'n,' I says, 'to tell you the honest truth, I 
think that with man's ingenuity and the help o' Provi- 
dence, we may be able to bring her into the wind.' 

" 'Well, get ready forrard,' he says at last. Till he 
put the wheel over I was in a cold sweat for fear he'd 
change his mind. 

"Indecision, you understand — ^he wam't a timid 
man. Once on a given tack, he hated to go about. 
'Twas like pullin' teeth for him to say yeS or no. 
Neither was he incompetent; he knew too cussed well 
what ought to be done. That was what worried him. 
But he couldn't quite make up his mind to do it, least- 
wise not till afterward; and when he'd said the word 
he'd wish he hadn't, and go and try to take it back. I 
figured that life must ha' been distressin' hard for the 
Old Man Tripp. A man who'd rather go hungry than 
pick out a breakfast from the bill o' fare, ain't what 
you might call well-fitted for a world o' pull-and-haul. 

"And o' course luck went against him right along. 
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Why, Cap'n Tripp lost more sails that voyage, for all 
his caution, than some cap'ns I've sailed with would 
blow away in a natural lifetime. The sails seemed 
bewitched. In calm weather they'd slat themselves to 
pieces against the mast; and whenever a puff o' wind 
struck it always carried off a sail or two. Sails would 
split and open up before our eyes; jibs would go clean 
from the bolt-ropes in the night, and we wouldn't dis- 
cover the loss till mornin'. 'Twas a standin' joke with 
the second mate and me; we'd place a little bet on 
what would be the next to go. 

"But the worst mess was in the doldrums. Yes, we 
did get down to the Line, by hook or crook, I don't 
exactly remember how. One evening at eight bells, 
we sighted a heavy squall to windward. Just then, 
the Old Man poked his head out o' the companion- 
way. 

" 'Squall to windward, sir,' I says. 'I'll take in the 
royals before I leave the deck.' 

" Well,' says he, 'I guess you'd better let 'em stand. 
We'll wait and see what's in it.' 

" 'Wind, sir,' I says. I knew the look o' that squalL 

" 'Well, maybe it ain't much,' says he. 'I don't want 
to take in the royals just yet.' 

"I lit my pipe and went below, leavin' the watch to 
the second mate. Pretty soon the old hooker bends a 
little to the breeze. No sound o' takin' in sail. Then 
down she heels with a sickenin' lurch, the gear snap- 
pin' aloft and the wind roaring overhead. I braces my 
feet in the corner o' the bunk, and keeps my pipe goin'. 
She righted little by little ; somethin' strange was hap- 
penin' to her. At last it come to me — the Old Man 
was droppin' off before the wind rather than take in 
them royals. 
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'Then the main squall struck, and things began to 
happen one after the other. Pretty soon I heard the 
spanker boom go over — ^bang! Pretty soon it come 
back again — bang! Pretty soon broke out a terrible 
slattin' aloft. 'Ah-ha!' says I. 'Royals comin' in 
without assistance.' Bang! went the spanker boom, 
and all the dishes in the pantry jumped. 'Surge old 
spunyarn!' I says. 'He'll take the anointed masts out 
of her!' Any minute I expected to get a yardarm in 
the stomach, or the heel o' the mizzen topmast in the 
jaw. 

"Soon I hears the Old Man hollerin' through the 
cabin. I has just time to tuck away my pipe and 
compose my features in slumber when he busts open 
the door. Bang ! crash ! goes the boom overhead. He 
jumps a clean two feet from the deck, and his jaw 
drops as he looks at me. 

"'AsJeep/' he screams. 'How can you sleep, Mr. 
Noyes, at a time like this?' 

"I sits up and rubs my eyes. 'What's the trouble, 
Cap'n?' I asks. 

" 'Trouble?' he yells. 'Listen! Can't you hearf 

" 'That squall must ha' struck, sir,' I observes. 

"He gives me one witherin' look, and slams the door. 

"When I reached the deck the fur was flyin'. She'd 
come into the wind again ; the lee rail was level with 
the water. 'Twas a devil of a squall. Some able sea- 
man had mistook the main topsail halyards for the 
fore topgallant brace, and let it go by the run; the 
yard had fetched up solid, broken into pieces, and both 
ends of it was rippin' up the belly o' the mainsail. No- 
body knew what sails was left, and what was gone. 
Cap'n Tripp stood ait with folded arms, sayin' not a 
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word. Things was makin' up their own minds about 
it too swift to follow. 

"But the masts stayed by her, and the squall soon 
passed over. We cleaned her up as best we could. And 
then the Old Man conmienced to fume and fret. 

" 'What fool let go them topsail halyards?' he cries. 

" 'That's something Cap'n, that we'll never know/ I 
says. 

" 'You can't splice a yard that's broke in the mid- 
dle!' 

" No, sir. There's a spare yard on deck. We'll send 
that up in the mornin'.' 

" 'But it's the only spare spar aboard.' 

'"Yes, sir.' 

" 'Now, what'U we do for sails, I'd like to know? I 
don't hardly want to bend the heavy-weather sails, 
here in the doldrums.' 

" 'Better anchor, sir, and think it over,' I suggests. 

" 'I wish to God I could!' he says; and the heartfelt 
way he brought it out tickled me down to my boots. 
After a while I persuaded him to go below. I reckon 
he'd have ended by leavin' her as she stood, there was 
so many different ways that everything could ha' been 
done. 

"Well, in a few days we had her in runnin' order 
again. The rest o' the passage turned out fairly quiet. 
We pegged along and got to Anjer, hitched along up 
the China Sea, and managed to arrive at Hong Kong 
in a hundred and forty days. And more and more, as 
I sailed with him, I come to like the Old Man Tripp. 
I can't say why. He tickled me; but that wam't alL 
I liked him. He meant right in his heart. 'Twas the 
fault o' the world that he didn't make more showin'. 
Figure it down to rock bottom, it come to this: the 
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man wam't selfish enou^. He'd always given in to 
someone else : and tiie habit had knocked the tar com- 
pletely out of him. 

"The first evenin' in Hong Kong I took an hour o' 
comfort at the raiL Sails was unbent and stowed 
away. All along the slope o' the hill tiie li^ts was 
twinklin', and the air smelled sbx)ng o' land. Ships 
lay around us. a whole fleet o' square-rigged vessels. 
As I leaned there, smokin' my pipe, the Old Man Tripp 
come up to me. 

'' 'Seems good to be at anchor, sir, don't it?' I says. 
'I ain't been to Hong Kong for several years.' 

" *Mr. Noyes,' says he, *I thank God every time I 
arrive in port. I'm gettin' almost too old to go to 



" Tou don't like it very well, sir?' I asks. 

" 'It worries me more and more,' he says. *No, I 
was never cut out for the sea.' 

'' 'Some men are bom for it,' I says, 'and others 
don't jibe with it from the first.' 

" 'Just so,' he says. 'That's it, exactly. They force 
themselves to go. All the boys is goin', and there 
don't seem nothin' else to do. They force themselves 
to leam, to rise; and when they get a ship, what do 
they find? No heart in it. The years stretch off ahead 
like a hopeless job. Then, maybe, they meet hard 
luck.' He passed his hand across his face, and heaved 
a sigh. 

It's a thankless life at best, sir,' I chimes in. 
It is,' he says. 'I suppose you think you know all 
about it. I suppose you laugh at me behind my back. 
Fve gone by the comer. A queer old customer. Well, 
Mr. Noyes, I fmess I know too much. There is such a 
thing.' 
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"The ship Paul Revere lay in Hong Kong that time. 
Dan Sands was mate of her, a chum o' mine from 
home. We figured that we'd be sailin' for New York 
together; and evenin's when we was callin' on each 
other, we'd joke over the race. I told Dan all about 
the Old Man Tripp and his ways o' carryin' sail. 

" 'Some day when you sight a ship on the Line 
hove-to under a goose-winged topsail, that's us,' I'd 
say. 'Or maybe you might see us on the Coast in a 
howlin' northeaster, with royals set. If ever they do 
get set, they're liable to stay so till they blow away. 
If you happen to notice three royals without bolt-ropes 
passin' on the breeze, you'll know that we're some- 
where to windward bendin' sail.' 

" The Paul Revere is a clipper, my boy,* he*d an- 
swer. 'You won't stand a ghost of a show with us. 
We'll beat you by about thirty or forty days.' 

"I'd joke with Dan; but just the same it made me 
mad. If the Vigilant had been a slow old tub I might 
ha' stood it with a better grace; but I'd seen enough 
of her to know that with proper handlin' she would 
sail, 'Twas indecision that held her back. When Dan 
Sands waved his hand to me from the Paul Revere, as 
we was goin' out by Green Island side by side, I vowed 
that I'd find some way to make a decent passage home. 

"Luck favored us for a good long while. We parted 
company with the Paul Revere on the second day out, 
and had an easy run down the China Sea. The Old 
Man Tripp was familiar with Eastern waters; and, as 
I'd said, we got the royals set and so they stayed. 
When we passed Anjer our rival hadn't put in an ap- 
pearance. I began to have a sneakin' hope that we 
might beat them after all. 

"The weather seemed made to order for Cap'n 
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Tripp, a fair wind most o' the time, not too light and 
not too strong. It did him a worid o' good. The ves- 
sel sailed herself; as days went by without the neces- 
sity o' comin' to a decision, he brightened up and took 
on flesh. And as for me, I prayed. I'd dodge the Old 
Man around the deck ; I'd hardly dare to speak to him 
at table. For I knew that when the spell did break 
'twould be without rhyme or reason. 

"We rounded the Cape o' Good Hope with royals set, 
and took the trades across th^ South Atlantic. Says I 
to myself, 'Watch out, and stand from xmderl' But 
the southeast trades carried us without a break to the 
Line ; and after a few days o' doldrums, we picked up 
the northeasters on the other side, and started on the 
last leg o' the passage. Never was such a slant. 
Seventy days we'd been from Hong Kong to the Line 
in the Atlantic, no slouch of a run in old tea-clipper 
times. I begun to paint and polish up the Vigilant 
for port, plannin' what I'd say to Dan when he come 
stragglin' in. 

"But a voyage ain't over till the anchor's down. The 
third day of the northeast trades it breezed on heavy; 
if they wants to, you know, the trades can blow up a 
swingein' buck of a wind. The Old Man paced the 
quarter deck, skittish buWundecided. In one way, I 
see, the long rest had been oad for him ; he'd forgotten 
how annoyin' a breeze might be. He'd stop and cart 
his eye aloft, then look to windward, then walk oflF aft 
with his hands behind his back, and examine the wake 
in a brown study. I knew the symptoms; my heart 
dropped into my boots. And all the while the wind 
kept breezin' on. 

"At eight bells that night I took the watch, and the 
Cap'n went below. He'd managed to hold out that 
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long, or else he hadn't managed to make up his mind. 
A splendid evenin', I remember, with a broad track o' 
moonlight on the water and great clouds flyin' through 
the sky. Quite a sea had picked up ; now and then she 
slapped a little spray on deck. She was just lay in' 
down and walkin' home. I never see stiffer trades. 
Enough to make a feller's heart dance, with gear snap- 
pin' and crackin' aloft, and the sails full o' moonlight 
and good round wind. 

"There I was, hangin' to the weather rail and singin' 
like a blue jay, when she struck a little sea. She must 
ha' given a heavier lurch than usual, though I scarcely 
noticed it. In the middle o' the second verse I was 
aware o' the Old Man standin' at my elbow, without 
coat or hat, his teeth chatterin' in his head. 

" 'Mr. Noyes,' he cries, 'what are you tryin' to do?' 

" 'I'm tryin' to sing, sir,' I answers. 'But my musical 
education was neglected.' 

" 'Nonsense ! ' he cries. 'What is this ship doin', I 
want to know?' 

" 'She's doin' thirteen knots, sir,' says I, 'and more 
to come.' 

" 'I guess we'll call a halt,' he says. 'Twas the only 
time I ever see him riled. 'You can take in the royals 
and topgallant-sails, Mr, |foyes, as quick as you're 
able. Call all hands,' he says. 

" 'Cap'n,' I begs, 'you're not goin' to shorten sail in 
the trade winds? This breeze is steady as a clock. 
The trade winds is the only thing that you can depend 
on, sir, in all the world.' 

" 'She jumped me over in bed, Mr. Noyes,' he says. 
'I won't carry sail in this reckless way.' And he kept 
the deck till we was down to upper topsails, with the 
mainsail hauled up. The main^, mind you. I could 
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ha' laughed at the rest, but he hauled the mamsail up. 
Then he went below to sleep m peace. 

There we lay dancm' up and down, hove-to in the 
moonlight, by the gods o' war, in the heart o' the norlii- 
east trades! And what d'you think, but about that 
time a great ship come swingin' along our wake under 
three skysails and passed us close aboard. I clapped 
the glasses on her and made out without a doubt tiiat 
she was the Paul Revere. 

"That settled it. My heart was broke in two. 
Hardly stoppin' to think, I locked the after com- 
panionway on the outside and took the key. Runnin' 
around the house I closed and hasped the shutters to 
the cabin windows. Next I slipped down into the for- 
rard cabin, locked the two doors there and took them 
keys. Then I pounded till I raised the Old Man 
Tripp. 

" 'Come to the door a minute, sir,' I cried. 

" 'What is it, Mr. Noyes?' he says, rattlin* the knob. 

" TTou're a prisoner, Cap'n,' says I. 'No use to make 
a row. You'll be comfortable, and your meals'U be 
sent in regular.' 

" 'What do you mean?' he cries. 

" 'The Paul Revere just passed us under skysails, 
sir,' I says. 'It ain't in human nature, Cap'n, to stand 
such a thing. Now, you turn in and get your sleep. 
I'm goin' on deck, sir, and make sail.' 

" 'Well, I wouldn't set everything, Mr. Noyes,* he 
says deliberate, on the other side o' the door. 

" 'I'll watch her close,' I answers, chokin' a laugh. 
'You ease your mind, sir, and leave the ship to me.' 

"And then I drove her. Next momin', there was the 
Paul Revere hull-down ahead. We held our own that 
day; the foUowin' night we had a lift, and picked up 
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five miles on her. The trades fell light again ; by close 
watchin' and trimmin' the yards I managed to close 
up the gap between us inch by inch. The Vigilant 
was at her best in light weather. I found a set o' 
stun'sails below that hadn't seen the light for years; 
these I rigged out on bamboo poles lashed to the yard- 
arms. On another pole I contrived a balloon jib xmder 
the bowsprit, like a Spanish galleon. Staysails? — I 
covered her with staysails. She looked like a back 
yard with the washin' out. But all together they did 
the trick; on the fifth day o' my command we'd 
crawled up on the Paul Revere and was sailin' with her 
side by side. 

"Pretty soon they sets a string o' signals — ^'Is Cap- 
tain sick?' I suppose they'd been watchin' our quarter 
deck with the glasses. 

''I took the signal book and hunted through it for 
somethin' appropriate to say. Soon I found — 'Captain 
desires me to inform you' — and put it up. That gave 
me time. There was a whole page o' 'healths.* They 
all looked nice, but finally I picked out — 'In bad 
health.' 'Twas noncommittal, and I hoped thejr'd let 
the matter drop. 

" 'What is sickness?' they fired back at me. 

"I was up a stump. Beriberi, dengy fever — ^what in 
the devil would I say? 'Toothache' caught my eye, 
and tempted me considerable. Then I struck 'disease,' 
and found what I wanted — 'Infectious disease.' I put 
that up, and it kept 'em a proper distance. I didn't 
care to talk just then. 

"You know how it is when two ships get together 
in a quiet spell. Side by side we sailed, day after day ; 
it seemed as though we couldn't draw apart. And 
every day they'd set them cussed flags, askin' delicate 
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questions about the Cap'n. It might be 'Is any im- 
provement?' or 'Did Cap'n rest?' and I'd answer with 
'Better' or 'Tolerably well.' Signals is the best lan- 
guage for lyin' that I ever used. 

"The Old Man Tripp himself seemed happy as a 
clam at high water. The steward took in his meals, 
and each day I give him the observation at noon. 
Now and then I'd peek at him through the skylight; 
usually I'd find him readin' in the big armchair, with- 
out a care in the world. 

"After we'd crossed the Gulf Stream and run into 
cold weather, we struck a northerly spell, and parted 
company with the Paul Revere. Then a southeaster 
lugged us up abreast the Delaware, and cleared oflF in 
the sou'west, a pretty chance to run us in. We passed 
Bamegat one day about noon ; when lo and behold, oflF 
on the starboard beam a full-rigged ship hove in sight. 
0' course she turned out to be the Paul Revere. 

"It was nip and tuck to the lightship then. I spread 
the fancy wmgs once more, and hung the balloon jib 
over the bow. From Bamegat to the Highlands we 
logged a clean twelve knots, passin' the lightship at 
three o'clock. The Paul Revere dropped into our wake 
about a mile astern. 

"A pilot boarded us just beyond the lightship. I 
met him at the rail, tellin' him that the Cap'n was laid 
up below. 

" 'Racin' that ship astern?' he asks. 

"'The same,' says I. 

" 'I thought as much,' he remarks, glancin' aloft and 
bustin' into a laugh. 'By George, you deserve to win!' 

"About that time, along come a little tugboat and 
hauled up on our weather quarter. Lookin' inshore, I 
see a bigger boat a-hustlin' toward us. 
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" 'D'you want a tow?* sings out the Cap'n o' the 
little tug. 

'' 'No, thank you, sir/ says I. 'Go back and pick 
up that other ship. Tell 'em, with my compliments, 
that they need a lift.' 

"Then we got the big towboat, and beat 'em to 
quarantine by over an hour. 

"The moment that the anchor fetched bottom, my 
courage ebbed. The day o' reckonin' was at hand. 

" 'Doctor's comin' aboard,' says the pilot 

"Talk to him a minute, till I see the Cap'n,' I 
says. 

"I waited awhile in the forrard cabin, thinkin' it 
over. Says I to myself, 'The jig is up. You've got 
to swaller your medicine.' Then I unlocked the after 
cabin door. 

"The old Man Tripp sat in the armchair, readin' 
a book. He finished his page before he looked at 
me. 

" 'We're anchored off quarantine, sir,' I says, 'and 
we beat the Paul Revere.' 

"'Did we? Did we?' says he. 'Well, now, I'm e^ 
to hear it.' 

"I hitched from one foot to the other. 'Cap'n,' I 
says at last, 'I want to apologize for what I've done. 
I couldn't help it, sir.' 

" 'WeU, I guess you don't quite mean that jrou ^ 
couldn't help it/ says he. 

" 'I couldn't stand it, sir,' says I, 'to be passed hove- 
to in the trades.' 

" 'Now, Mr. Noyes, you don't mean hove-to exactly/ 
he says. 

" 'Cap'n,' says I, 'the doctor is comin' aboard this 
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minute, and I told the pilot you was sick abed; and 
now I don't know what to do/ 

''He got up kind o' slow, and smiled. It takes a 
homely man to smile. 

" 'Well,' says he, 'I guess I'd better get to bed.' " 
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All one summer afternoon we had been rowing 
along a stretch of our northern home-coast. An off- 
shore breeze left a strip of quiet water in the lee of 
the land ; a strip where long plumes of rockweed waved 
just below the glassy surface, and the high bank with 
its crown of evergreen trees was reflected against the 
blue of the sky. We passed groves of pine and spruce 
and fir ; we heard the breeze above us, sighing through 
the branches; we sniffed the odors of the northern 
woods, the balsamic scents distilled by the hot sun 
and hanging in the sheltered reaches of the air. Quiet- 
ness and peace — the quietness of solitude, the peace of 
silence and rest. We rowed slowly, meditatively, speak- 
ing of vanished days and forgotten names. I handled 
the oars; Captain Alexander Grordon sat in the stem 
sheets, immaculate, white-haired, and hale with the 
freshness of unquenchable vitality. 

He had come to his years through a life of infinite 
adventure, through the struggle that makes or breaks 
a man. The ports of the world once knew his name. 
As chief oflBcer of a tea-clipper, in his early days, he 
had fought in the Canton Mutiny; as master, he had 
seen the first steamer puffing into the port of Bombay ; 
as an old man, retired from the sea, he had watched 
the passing of the square-rigged ships that held his 
lore, his experience, his every thought and act of life. 
He had sailed uncharted waters, he had been dismasted 
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in a cyclone, he had rigged a jury-rudder after a ty- 
phoon; he had arrived in Hong Kong with ten men 
of a crew of twenty in irons, and three more killed out- 
right; he had encountered the exigencies of tiiie sea, 
the vicissitudes of a calling harsh, unequal, exacting, 
and seldom free from the rigors of mortal anxiety. He 
had lived hard ; and emerged finally from years of ac- 
tion bearing a clean record, a reputation for honesty, 
courage, skill, for discipline without tyranny, for dar- 
ing witJiout imprudence, for decision without arro- 
gance. This — and the ruddy cheek, the clear eye, the 
light step, the vigorous air, which laughed at time, 
and gave the lie to any thought of the world's severity. 

"Be careful ! " he said in his abrupt way, as I edged 
in toward the beach. 'TouVe shaving that point too 
closely. You'll be ashore, if you don't look out." 

"I know it," I answered. "Are you thirsty?" 

"Thirsty? Why, I believe I am. Of course — dry 
as a fish." 

"Under that tall pine," I explained, '^es the most 
beautiful spring of water for miles around." 

He glanced at the spot, a gully between clifiFs of 
black slate ; and suddenly turned to me a pair of wide 
and amazed eyes. "A spring?" he cried in some ex- 
citement. "I can't be mistaken. Look here — does it 
spout up through gravel? A big pine root across one 
side?" I nodded. He gazed at me a moment, then 
closed his eyes. "My God!" he said softly. "My 
God!" 

The nose of the boat grated on the beach. Cap- 
tain Gordon sat for a while without motion. "Once, 
long ago, when I was a boy," he said at last, "I came 
around the shore gunning. I'd never been so far from 
town before. I found this spring— drank from it, 
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bathed my face in it, and sat there on the edge of the 
bank, thinking. I was leaving home that week for my 
first voyage at sea; I had a good deal to think about. 
I never saw the spring again, never came anywhere 
near it till now. But I remembered it. I remembered 
it far away, across oceans, across continents, across 
years. I remembered it when I was thirsty, thirsty.'' 
He stood up. "Come," he said, "let's drink — while we 
may." 

The spring lurked in the shadow of the great pine, 
a gravelly basin filled to the brim, overflowing in a 
tiny stream. In the center of the basin a jet bubbled, 
playing with rounded stones. Captain Grordon knelt, 
and drank. 'Water ! " he said. "PVesh water. Do you 
think you know what it means? The feel of it in your 
throat, the coolness of it, the sense of absorption 
through your blood, the hope, strength, courage — do 
you think you know? Heat, and thirst? Thirst?" He 
waved a hand. "Oh, yes, you have been thirsty, never 
so thirsty in your life, dead with tJiirst. Ha! — ^just 
words. There's always water within reach. The land 
runs with it. See — it spouts out of the rock at your 
feet. Here's water for a multitude, going to waste — 
enough to supply a whole ship's company — enough to 
keep a boat's crew alive forever. Thirst! The truth 
lies so far beyond, that there are no words for it, no 
symbols in the language of man to express it, no hu- 
man experience to compare it with. Only a few of us 
know how thirsty a man may get before he dies. 



"I was mate with Captain Caleb Armstrong, in the 
ship Equator. We loaded coal at Cardiflf, and sailed 
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for San Francisco one mid-winter, on the twelfth of 
January. The Equator was a splendid ship, not very 
large, of medium-clipper build ; a particularly fast ves- 
sel on- the-wind. We had a fine rxm off the English 
coast, picked up the northeast trades in good season, 
crossed the Line in twenty-three days, and were down 
to the Horn in fifty-five. Rounding the Horn, we 
furled the royals but twice from 50° south Latitude in 
the Atlantic to 50° in the Pacific. Sixty-four days 
out from Cardiff, we took tlie southeast trades bound 
north, with nothing but open water between us and 
our destination. Already we had begim to congratu- 
late ourselves on a fast and easy passage. 

''Captain Armstrong had a remarkable dog ; a Great 
Dane, tiiat followed him about decks wherever he went, 
and slept at the foot of his bunk at night. No one 
aboard tlie ship but the Captain dared to touch or 
feed this dog; no one would have thought of such a 
thing. He prowled fore and aft on his own business, 
paying not the slightest attention to the rest of us. 
A weird shipmate ; to meet him suddenly in the dead 
of night, a great gray animal as big as a panther, was 
enough to send the shivers down your back. But I 
had never known him to attack a man; tlie Captain 
had warned us to leave him alone, and the dog's man- 
ner sealed the advice. No mere human being could 
have carried with him such an air of unapproachable 
reserve. 

"Once, on a previous voyage, when Captain Arm- 
strong had been called away from the ship for a week, 
he'd left the dog in my charge. 'Watch' — that was 
his name — 'Watch, this is to be your master while I 
am gone,' he'd said, putting a hand on my shoulder. 
The dog had looked up at him, then at me. 'All ri(^t, 
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Mr. Gordon, he understands/ the Captain had said. I 
doubted it very much, and wondered what the devil 
I was to do with the big brute. But when I went be- 
low that evening, there lay the dog in front of my 
bunk. To my certain knowledge, he'd never before 
been inside the door of my room. Watch, do you 
want some dinner?' I asked. He wagged his tail, came 
to me, and put his nose against my hand. It didn't 
seem natural. There was a depth to his eyes, a com- 
prehension, something impossible to define. After that 
he was my dog for a week ; slept by my bunk, followed 
me about decks, and watched me constantly with sol- 
emn and unfathomable eyes. Then Captain Armstrong 
returned; and the dog left me without a sign. The 
next time that I met him on deck, he passed me by 
as if I'd been a log of wood. 

"Talking over this experience with the Captain a 
day or two later, I asked him how he explained such 
a thing. 'Of course your dog doesn't understand the 
English language, sir,' I said. 

" 'No, I suppose not. It's hard to define what he 
does and what he doesn't understand. I'm positive 
that he reasons. I think that he gets a good deal from 
the tone of my voice. He wouldn't understand as 
much from you or anyone else; but he's thoroughly 
familiar with me, knows me down to the ground, knows 
what I mean when I look at him. Yes, he seems to 
know things that are going on — sensible things — ^with- 
out the need of speech.' 

" 'You've had him a long time, sir?' 

" 'Since he was a pup,' said Captain Armstrong. 
'He was given to me the year after my wife died. 
He's been my only comrade. A little fellow, he was 
then ; you'd hardly credit it. I had no idea what he'd 
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grow into, or how he'd grow into my life. But youVe 
seen us together — ^you know. Why, Mr. Gordon, I 
would be lost aboard a ship without Watch at my 
heels.' 

^'But to go back to our voyage: The morning that 
we took the trades in the Pacific, Captain Armstrong 
called me aft. *Mr. Gordon, come below with me,' 
he said, ^atch is acting queerly ; and I want you to 
see what you make of it.' 

''He led me through tlie cabin into his room. The 
dog crouched in tlie comer made by the bunk and the 
after wall, scratching and growling. 'What is it, sir — 
a rat?' I asked. 'I've heard them along my walL' 

"The Captain shook his head. 'Get down on your 
knees and smell in the comer,' he said. 'The dog won't 
touch you.' 

'1 knelt, shoving my nose in beside the Great 
Dane's. A faint odor reached my nostrils — ^an odor of 
gas, coming in from the lazarette under the thin par- 
tition. The next instant I had jumped to my feet. 

"'Fire!' 

"The Captain nodded. 'I'm afraid so, Mr. Gor- 
don,' he said. Tou smell it, don't you?' We looked 
at each other. The dog had left his comer, and now 
sat in tlie middle of the floor, watching us gravely. 
'Damn Cardiff coal! This is the tliird cargo of it that 
I've had afire. He knows the smelL' 



n 

"We were afire, in mid-Pacific. When we took off 
the mizzen hatch, a puff of foul gas set us back from 
the combing. 'On with the hatch again!' cried Cap* 
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tain Armstrong. 'Calk it down. We'll try to smother 
the thing.' With the aid of the dog, we sought out 
and stopped every crack where gas was escaping. Then 
we waited. We waited three days: the fire gained 
steadily. We could feel it warming up below decks. 
It seemed to be mostly aft; we shortened sail on ihe 
mizzen, for fear of the mast. 

"At the end of the third day, Captain Armstrong 
called me aft. 'Mr. Gordon,' he said, 'to-morrow morn- 
ing you may get ready to scuttle the ship.' 

" 'Do what, sir?' I asked in amazement. 

" 'Pump water into her,' he said. 'Sink her as deep 
as she'll stand. When the Mohican burned up on me 
in the Bay of Bengal, I swore that if I ever had a 
fire again, I'd scuttle the ship. Men have told me that 
it couldn't be done. Well, we'll see. Have ihe car- 
penter rig up both force-pumps.' 

'The following morning we began to pump. Hour 
after hour we pumped industriously through ihe main 
and mizzen hatches, letting in as little air as possi- 
ble; I'd rigged some canvas sections of hatch, witii 
openings in them to fit the pumps. As she filled, we 
took in the upper sails. A day's work seemed to make 
no impression on her. During the night, however, 
she commenced to grow logy; but the trades dropped 
to favor us, and we stripped her down till she barely 
held steerage-way. All that night and all the next day 
we pumped the Pacific into her. At last she staggered. 
She'd roll over on one side, and stay down five minutes 
at a time. A sickening sensation. We quit pumping 
then, and left her for the night. 

"At midnight the breeze rose suddenly, kicking up 
a nasty chop. We had to turn to in a hurry with all 
hands, and pump the Pacific out of her again. The 
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water hadn't reached the fire ; we could see it tiirough 
the mizzen hatch, burning merrily. The gas was too 
bad for us to get anywhere near it. So we battened 
the hatches down again, and pumped her dry; if we 
were to save ourselves, we needed her in the best of 
sailing trim. That took us a couple more days, work- 
ing like demons; the decks were growing hot underfoot. 
Then, with all sail set on the fore and main, we ran 
before the wind in the general direction of tiie So- 
ciety Islands, the nearest land that we could fetch. 
They were a long way oflf — some fifteen hundred miles. 

"The Captain's dog refused to leave the top of the 
after house. Day and night he paced there, hugging 
the rail ; aft to the stanchion at tiie head of the steps, 
forward to the bucket-rack across tiie end of the house, 
holding his head low and moving it restlessly, like an 
animal in a cage. 

"Two days more, and we saw that it would soon be 
a case of boats. What with the heat, smoke, and gas, 
the ship was fast becoming uninhabitable. At any mo- 
ment she might blow up. At length the Captain or- 
dered the fore hatch taken off, although it fed the fire ; 
he'd had experience with an explosion. The mizzen 
mast, we feared, was becoming shaky. We couldn't 
be sure of the main any longer — ^had already short- 
ened sail on it. During these two days of grace, we 
had made every preparation for leaving the ship. The 
equipment of the boats had been overhauled; pro- 
visions had been broken out and divided among tiie 
boats; the boats themselves had been turned over, 
thoroughly examined, and now lay ready in the slings, 
half full of water so that they would swell. There 
were two whaleboats and one longboat, for a ship's 
company of thirty men. 
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"I had collected my own dunnage the day before 
we abandoned her, when the gas had forced us to 
vacate the cabin. It filled a small sail-bag; the log- 
book, my sextant, dividers, and sliding scales, a ball of 
twine, another of spun-yam, sail needles, palm, my 
mother's picture, a ditty-box that she had fitted for me, 
and so forth; a good many useless things, but indis- 
pensable to the soul — the sort of things that savages 
used to have buried with them. 

"That morning I had seen Captain Armstrong try- 
ing to call his dog down from tiie top of the house; 
but the brute refused to obey. I turned away quickly ; 
in some way, the scene seemed rather pathetic. The 
Captain spent all that forenoon alone in the cabin, 
coming on deck at frequent intervals for a breath of 
air. I don't know what he was doing; probably look- 
ing over and assorting his possessions, the flotsam of 
years. At noon, when he came up to get the obser- 
vation, his face was drawn and white. He sent two 
men below to bring up a small chest. As soon as he 
had worked the sight, he carried forward the chronom- 
eters and charts with his own hands, leaving them 
in the sail-room. After that he stayed on deck. He 
was very fond of his ship. From day to day during 
this anxious time, I'd noticed that his manner had 
grown more and more abstracted. He'd gone about 
in a daze, his eyes focussed on some indefinite object 
far away. I realized that he was getting to be an 
old man. 

"You can imagine how closely we watched the hori- 
zon, looking for a sail. But nothing came in sight; 
the great ocean left us severely alone, to fight out our 
own salvation. 

"With all our preparation and foreknowledge, ihe 
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end seemed to come suddenly. On the morning of 
the thu*d day of our race with time, I looked aloft and 
saw the mizzen truck describing a circle against the 
sky. Tut your hebn hard down!' I shouted. She 
came into tiie wind just in time to send ihe mizzen 
mast overboard to leeward. The dog leaped to ihe 
maindeck and ran forward. Captain Armstrong 
stepped out of the sail-room, where he'd been winding 
the chronometers, and gazed aft with a calm and blank 
expression. The mast must have burned off at ihe 
level of the 'tween-decks ; ihe butt of it, below the 
upper deck, had pried up bodily a great section of 
the top of the after house, as the mast had fallen over. 
Thick smoke rolled out, then a rush of sparks, tiien 
flame. 

" 'Get out the boats,' said Captain Armstrong softly. 
'No place here ' 

"Of that last half hour aboard the ship I have 
only vague impressions, fragments of memories; we 
were working too hard, doing things too swiftly, for 
the facts to sink in. I recall seeing the boats swing 
outboard over the lee bulwarks; I suppose that I di- 
rected the work. I suppose that I loaded the boats, 
as well. I have a memory of them in the wash along- 
side, dancmg and pounding as I looked down on them 
from the bulwarks; it was a rough morning, no boat- 
ing weather. Fate had picked out a bad day, the worst 
day that we had yet had, in which to set us adrift; a 
day of violent trade winds, clear and fine overhead, 
but with a nasty sea running. We didn't realize how 
bad it was until we'd left the ship and put our only 
hope in the boats that were too small. 

"When everything was ready there came a pause. 
I went to the fife-rail by the mainmast, where Captain 
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Armstrong stood; the other officers came up, and we 
received our instructions. 'Steer west and by north. 
You'll strike Tahiti.' There was a compass for each 
boat; a chronometer and a battered chart for me; 
nothing for the second mate but a colored map of 
the Pacific, torn from an old geography. 'Keep to- 
gether as long as you can. Save provisions.' We stood 
around in a sort of sentimental embarrassment, with 
eyes fixed on the deck. The Captain kept shaking his 
head from side to side, dropping it forward above the 
fife-rail, as if to express an unbelief of life, a final in- 
credulity. 'Hard luck, hard luck,' he repeated. 'Too 

rough. Overloaded boats. This chop ' A sail was 

slatting aloft with a sharp, imperative sound. I 
glanced up at it ; and was affected, I remember, at the 
thought that we must leave all this to bum — sails, 
spars, rigging, my one-time care and pride— all the gal- 
lant top-hamper that had weathered so many gales, 
that had driven the old ship so well and brought her 
so far. 

"'Water!' cried Captain Armstrong suddenly. 
'Have you attended to the water, Mr. Gordon?' 

" 'Mr. Crowell had charge of the water, sir. You 
thought it best, you remember, to leave it all to one 
man, and give him nothing else to do.' 

" 'Oh, yes — so I did. A good idea. Water ... of 
the utmost importance.' 

"Crowell, the third mate, spoke up. 'All the casks 
are full, sir,' he reported. He'd been nursing them for 
days. 

"The Captain's gaze wandered. 'If the fire had been 
forward we might have held on a day longer.' A fresh 
thought struck him ; he straightened up, throwing out 
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an arm stiffly. 'We should never have started the 
hatches!' he cried. 'We might have saved h»/ 

" 'I can't see how that mattered, sir. She was far 
gone when we let the air into her. And we mig^t 
have had an explosion. You were afraid of that.' 

''He made no answer; I doubt if he heard me. 'Any 
other spot on the face of the globe!' he biurst out a 
moment afterward. 'A thousand miles from nowhere. 

Why did they choose ' His voice ta^ed off into 

silence, his body drooped against the rail I wondered 
what could have broken him up so badly. He seemed 
to have completely lost his grip. It worried me; for, 
as far as I'd ever known him, he wasn't in tiie least 
that kind of a man. Rather, he was more confident in 
an emergency than at any other time. 

'"Look forward!' cried the second mate. We all 
whirled. The dog had taken up his post on the fore- 
castle-head, pacing along the break of it as he'd done 
on the top of the after house. His step was measured 
and slow; he passed from side to side ponderously, 
deliberately, like a person meditating some deep prob- 
lem. 

"Over my shoulder I heard tiie Captain's voice in his 

beard: 'I can't understand. I never saw ' The 

tone was childish, hurt. Suddenly he gave a low cry, 
and bowed his head. 'Oh, God!' he whispered. 'He 
thinks that it's my fault.' Then, in a fladi, I under- 
stood — the old man's dog had deserted him. Once 
thought of, it explained his whole unaccountable con- 
dition. Poor old chap. He had no family ; hadn't he 
told me that since the death of his wife ihe dog had 
been his only comrade? 'I would be lost without him,' 
he'd said. And now he conceived that the beast was 
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blaming him for our predicament. Too bad! I was 
immensely touched. Tears came to my eyes. 

"I put my hand on the Captain's arm. 'Well, sir?' 
I asked. He fingered a belaying-pin hole, whirling his 
thumb around in it with a boring motion. Then he 
jerked back his hand. 

" Tes, Mr. Gordon,' he said. 'That's all.' 

"A few moments afterward we were in the boats. 
The high black side of the ship loomed above us, 
topped by the flames that were now working forward. 
'Shove off! Shove off, there! Look out for that chan- 
nel!' My boat crashed and ground against the long- 
boat. I braced myself, and held them apart with the 
steering oar. We drifted rapidly to leeward. The sea 
caught us. The wind began to strike, coming over 
and around the ship. She had given us her last pro- 
tection. 

" The dog ! ' someone shouted, pointing to the bow. 

" 'Never mind!' screamed the Captain. *He'll jump 
if he wants to come. We can't wait.' 

"The dog crouched on the forecastle, his head thrust 
over the buffalo, watching our movements. When he 
saw us leave the side he jumped. He took the water in 
a clean dive, and struck out strongly. Captain Arm- 
strong stood up in the stem of the longboat, waved 
his hands, whistled, called. But the dog swam delib- 
erately by him. Soon his paws came over the gunwale 
of my boat. Crowell, who was with me, grabbed him 
by the scuff of the neck and helped him in. He sank 
at my feet, half-filling the stern sheets with his bulk, 
and lay still. 

" 'All right. Captain ! ' cried young Crowell. *We'll 
keep him for you till we get in.' 

"There was no answer. I didn't care to look toward 
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the Captain's boat. No chance, eitiier — the whole force 
of the wind had caught us. I bent to the oar, easing 
her over the seas, and directed the hoisting of the 
close-reefed sail. A thin voice reached me, trailing 
down the wind : *Steer west and by north ! ' Poor old 
man. Duty above all else — it was his last command. 

''Half an hour, and I began to fear that the whale- 
boat couldn't stand it. The wind seemed to be rising 
momentarily; the sea was short, sharp, vicious, the 
worst sea possible for a heavily laden boat. The vast- 
ness and lonesomeness of the ocean began to grip 
us, pressing in on every hand. My heart cried out for 
the deck, for a little height under my feet to look 
across the water from, for something besides a cockle- 
shell to work in that wicked sea. We shipped water 
constantly, the best that I could do; four men were 
bailing for their lives. Several times we were within 
an ace of swamping. I thought of the longboat, with 
her square, heavy stern. What hope was there for her, 
when a whaleboat barely lived? 

" 'Mr. Crowell, can you see the Captain's boat?' 

" *Yes, sir. She's dropping astern.' 

" 'What weather is she making?' 

" 'Bad, sir, I'm afraid. I think they are trying 
to bring her around into the wind. They're doing 
something with the sail.' 

"A breaking sea caught us on the quarter, half- 
broaching us to. When I'd regained control of the 
boat she was full of water up to the thwarts. 'Bail, all 
hands!' I shouted. They needed no order. Suddenly 
a man in the bow screamed, and covered his face with 
his hands. 

" 'What is it? What's the matter?' 

'* The Captain's boat, sir! She's gone under I' 
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"'What! Goner 

'' 'Gone, sir! She just went out- 



"Look! Look! Oh, God! There they are!' 
"I turned for a single instant^ and saw against 
the white crest of a distant wave a row of tiny black 
arms extended in stiff altitude. No boat was in sight 
there. I gripped the oar, and crushed my mind to the 
task in hand. 'Don't look any more, you fools! Bail, 
or you'll go under yourselves.' Far away, a confused 
crying rose for a moment, an insignificant murmur on 
the floor of the great deep. Then the wind and the 
waters drowned it, and we swept on." 



Ill 

Captain Gordon paused. "This dog," he resumed, 
after a while. "This uncanny brute, a stranger to all 
of us — he lay there in the stern sheets, drenched with 
water, motionless and silent. He had come to us past 
his master's boat, disregarding the voice that had been 
his lifelong control. What did it mean? We got the 
boat bailed out. The wind lulled, and for a while we 
traversed one of those smooth areas that lie in the 
midst of the heaviest seas. Then a man forward said: 
'He knew.' Another answered: 'We are going to be 
saved.' 

"Crowell leaned toward me. *Did you notice what 
a straight course he made for us, Mr. Gordon?' he 
asked. 'It would have been a shorter swim for him 
to the Captain's boat.' 

"My foot touched the dog; I shivered. Deeper 
minds than ours, I think, would have taken it for a 
sign. 
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"But the second mate's boat still lived, was mak- 
ing a brave fight. She had dropped half a mile astern 
of us, and in that position seemed to be holding her 
own. The second mate told me afterward that they 
were close beside the longboat when she went down. 
As far as he could judge, a sea had smothered her 
aft; they'd cut away the sail, and tried to bring her 
around, as Crowell had surmised. Another sea broke ; 
and when it had passed, the longboat had disap- 
peared. He saw no trace of her; the load of provi- 
sions must have carried her down. He saw only her 
men struggling in the water. He said that the sound 
of their crying was like nothing earthly. He couldn't 
save them. His boat was overloaded, with her own 
complement. He couldn't have stopped her, anyway; 
and it would have meant certain death for botii boat's 
crews to have tried to bring her into the wind. So 
he had to leave them, abandon them, forget them. 
Right could hardly have chosen a more terrible guise. 

"The ship? — she soon went out of our lives. We left 
her burning on the open Pacific. At noon she wa« a 
pillar of smoke on the eastern horizon. Then we lost 
sight of her. For a while a smoky smudge showed 
against the sky. That, too, faded; and we looked 
astern no more. 

"Toward night we served out rations, and all hands 
took a sup of water. The dog refused to either eat 
or drink. *We'll give him a man's share to-morrow,' I 
said. No one dissented. There was food enough in 
the boat to last us a month. Water wasn't so plenti- 
ful; but we had a large breaker of it lashed against 
the after thwart, and would probably catch enough 
rain to keep it full. Rain squalls were a daily oc- 
currence there in the heart of the trades. Crowell 
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sat over the breaker with a loaded revolver in his 
pocket. We'd been having trouble with the crew. 

''Night came on, a relentless shadow. There was no 
moon, nothing but the faint light of the stars, a cold, 
somber radiance, a glimmer on the foam. Under ordi- 
nary conditions no one would have dreamed of put- 
ting a boat into such a sea. Four heavy squalls burst 
over us that night. I thought that each one of them 
was our last. We flew under a bare pole in a smother 
of rain and spray. Between squalls the wind would 
fall o£f, giving us heart again. At such times it was 
beautiful and clear overhead, terribly beautiful and 
clear. It would have been a splendid night back on 
board the ship. Then the clouds would pile up astern 
once more, the blackness would settle down; dim 
and shadowy waves would upheave themselves beside 
us, toppling above the gunwale ; stealthy shapes a lit- 
tle fartiier out would slink by in the gloom. I kept 
the boat before the wind. I steered instinctively, by 
the feeling of the sea; and all that I'd learned, ob- 
served, imbibed from the air of oceans and from the 
breath of sails, seemed to rise in me without effort, 
run down my arm, and conmiunicate itself to the oar 
which guided us through the night. We shipped less 
water than by day. 

"The tragedy of the longboat stood before my eyes. 
I saw the Captain, back there on the empty Pacific, 
gone to rejoin his diip ; a fine and honorable old man, 
my sea-father, who'd taught me all that I knew. My 
mind was like some racing piece of machinery, inde- 
pendent of time and my bodily occupation ; back and 
forth it flew over the scenes of the fire, snatching at 
details, remembering every last little thing. Then I 
thought of the dog, went exhaustively over the whole 
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incident; and suddenly I suffered a strange revulsion 
of feeling toward the unfaithful beast. He'd deserted 
his master ; he'd added a cruel and unnecessary thrust 
to the stroke of fate, none the less vital on account 
of its relative unimportance. At such a time, little 
things sink deep. This dog had left the Captain to 
die with a broken heart. And with the revulsion, I 
lost faith in the miracle that seemed to have been 
vouchsafed to us — lost faith in it utterly, irretrievably. 
That he had come to us instead of to the longboat 
signified nothing at all. I'd looked into the Captain's 
secret. The Unknown, my Unknown, would never 
have done such an unkind thing. It was merely chance, 
some strange perversion of nature. If we were to be 
saved, we'd have to save ourselves. The ocean warned 
me along the oar, the boat cried out beneath me, ihe 
wind on my shoulder was like a heavy hand. But I 
saw that I mustn't show this change of sentiment, 
mustn't speak of it. The men believed in the dog. I 
might need that faith before many days, to keep ihem 
under controL 

''Little talking went on in the boat during tiie night, 
although no one slept. Death was too near; the im- 
mediate present, the wave that had just slopped 
aboard and the bailing of it out again, occupied tiie 
men's energy and filled their time. So we came 
through it. In the latter part of the night the wind 
dropped off noticeably, and the sea lost its savage 
kick. Crowell came aft beside me just before dawn. 

"'Well, we've won out,' he said. TSow can you 
steer like that?' 

" 'I don't,' I answered. 'Something does it for me.' 

" 'It wouldn't for me. I'm glad I didn't have the 
job.' 
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" There's a good deal in being forced into a thing. 
Few men ever know what they really could do.' 

" 'I suppose so. Funny thing, the soul, isn't it? The 
body doesn't seem to amount to much. It's all so 
devilish strange.' 

" 'Listen,' I said. For some time, in ihe lulls when 
the wind was quiet, I'd heard a dripping sound. At 
first I'd thought that it was a pulse in my ears. But 
it persisted. I heard it plainly now. 

" 'What is it?' he asked. 

" 'Hear that dripping? It's somewhere forward.' 

"He listened. 'I hear it,' he said shortly. *Wait a 
minute.' 

"He lit the lantern, stepped over the after thwart, 
and crouched in the bottom of the boat. The dark 
bulk of the water-breaker shut him oflf from me. He 
seemed to take a long time — seemed awfully still. 

" 'What do you find?' I cried. 

"His face appeared above the thwart. The light of 
the lantern striking up from below, gave it a ghastly 
look, like a face floating in the darkness. *The water,' 
he said huskily. 

" 'What water?' 

" 'The drinking water, sir.' I could scarcely hear 
him. 

" 'What do you say?' I cried. 

" 'The breaker has been leaking, sir. I've stopped it, 
I think.' 

'Leaking! How much is gone?' 
1 don't know, sir.' 

" 'Well, how much is left?' 

" 'For a moment he didn't answer. 'Hardly any, 
sir,' he said at last, as if dragging out the words by 
main strength. 
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"The intelligence stunned me into silence; I felt 
that I needed a little time to think it over, before ven- 
turing to speak again. In the meantime, there were 
plenty to do what talking, shouting, cursing, was nec- 
essary. I sat back grimly, watching them. They had 
unlashed the breaker, and tipped it up. A man passed 
a pail from the bow. They got about two-thirds of a 
pailful of dirty dregs. The rest of our precious sup- 
ply was washing around in the bottom of the boat, 
mixed beyond hope with the top of the last sea tiiat 
had come aboard. An end hoop of the breaker had 
fallen off, or been knocked off, or something of the 
sort; I heard them discussing it. Crowell took the 
bucket of dregs, and stepped into the stern sheets. A 
muttering chorus went on forward. His name seemed 
to be the burden of the disturbance. 

" 'Stow that talk!' I cried sharply. *We won't have 
any more of it.' 

"The boat grew quiet. Crowell sat beside me, hold- 
ing his head in his hands. The sky cleared permar 
nently, the sea continued to fall; a late moon rose 
astern and glinamered along our wake. Then ihe 
stars were blotted out, and daylight crept up ihe sky. 
I felt as if a lump of lead lay in the pit of my stomach ; 
I was tired, disheartened, weary in body and mind. 

" 'How could this have happened?' I asked. Crowell 
shook his bowed head. *It would have been a handy 
thing to know a little sooner,' I went on bitterly. *We 
could have caught plenty of rain last night.' 

"Crowell lifted his face and looked at me. He was 
twenty years old, a fine young fellow of the old New 
England stock, a boy that I'd known since he was 
born. This was his maiden voyage. He looked at me 
with two tears in his eyes. 
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" 'For God's sake, sir, don't be too hard on me ! ' he 
cried. 

"And I was twenty-three, and had been six years 
at sea. 

"When it grew light enough we looked for the sec- 
ond mate's boat. She wasn't in sight. Astern and 
ahead, port and starboard, stretched an unbroken ex- 
panse of ocean, wide, deserted, and brilliant under the 
rising sun. We'd either parted company with her in 
the night — or she had gone down. So began the day. 
No water to drink; and every change seemed to leave 
us more alone. 



IV 

"We were a thousand miles from Tahiti. A tiiou- 
sand miles of open water is hard to conceive of, is 
impossible to see in the mind's eye. It's a long dis- 
tance. But, for the men, the Captain's dog sat in the 
stem sheets, a symbol of deliverance ; and for me there 
was hope, which never leaves us. We might fall in 
with a ship, although we were now considerably to the 
westward of the beaten track. We could hardly fail to 
catch all the rain-water we needed, there in the sweep 
of the trades. 

"The day was glorious. We flew before a brisk wind, 
shipping no water. Not a cloud appeared in ihe sky, 
not a sign of a squall rose on the eastern horizon. We 
might have been pleasure sailing, except that we were 
growing thirsty. A dryness had begun to attack our 
throats. I ordered Crowell to go over the canned pro- 
visions, and put the liquids aside. There were a few 
cans of soup, a few more of clams, and they would be 
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salt. Most of our grub was beef and pork; salt, too, 
devilish salt. We had plenty of bread. 

"I tried to talk with Crowell during the forenoon, but 
he wouldn't answer. He sat beside the dog, looking 
into the bottom of the boat. An affection seemed to 
have sprung up between those two. The dog had 
taken Crowell for his new master. He followed the 
boy with his eyes. 

"We had transferred the water to a covered can, so 
that no spray could reach it. At noon Crowell served 
out a spoonful to each man. When he had brought 
me my sup, he put the can aside. 

" *Drink your allowance,' I said. 

" 'I'm not drinking,' he answered, turning away. 

"T!^onsense! What for?' 

"He whirled on me angrily. *Do you suppose tiiat 
I am going to drink a drop of what's left?' he cried. 

"I gazed at him. His eyes were bright with an ideal. 
I was momentarily surprised ; my extra three years had 
carried me out of youth. I think that it always sur- 
prises us a little, to see another fellow do what we 
would have done; to realize that the things which 
bother us are bothering everyone else, that life and 
truth are universal, that we are surrounded by brothers 
and sympathizers and friends. It's by these glimpses 
that we learn our place in the world, and learn to un- 
derstand. 

"Looking past him, at a loss for an answer, I saw 
that the men had heard. By Jove, it had touched 
them! Cardiff roughs and jailbirds as they were, the 
chord had sounded. An old one-eyed pirate, the worst 
of the lot, opened his mouth, gasped once or twice, 
and lurched to his feet. Take a drink, my boy,' he 
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growled. 'I've had my fling. You drink now, and 
I'll pass next time.' 

"The young fellow shook his head. 'Thank you, 
Tom/ he said. Tve taken a long drink — a whole 
breaker full.' 

"The sailor sat down in silence. After a while an- 
other man said : 'If he won't drink, give it to the dog.' 
Crowell glanced at me. I nodded. So the dog had 
his drink, and the boy his dream. 

"I steered west and by north. The wind held fresh, 
and we made good distance. At noon I got an ob- 
servation. We were nine hundred miles from the 
island. The sun seemed hotter than the day before. 
Toward night the men grew restless, and asked for 
water. ^We can't do it, boys,' I told them. 'Another 
spoonful all around to-morrow noon. We must spin 
this out. If we catch some rain, why well and good. 
Until we do we must figure on this supply lasting 
us in.' 

"That night a heavy squall came up astern. We 
took in the sail and spread it out, really to catch as 
much rain as possible. Only a few drops fell. The 
wind and sea were furious. We cursed them — ^we were 
used to them now. 

"At sunrise next morning, Crowell touched me on 
the knee. 'Look at the sun, sir,' he whispered. It 
stood half way up on the rim of the ocean. Against 
the northerly limb the upper sails of a ship were clearly 
outlined. They passed off the disc as we watched, go- 
ing north ; and we lost the tiny dot in the glare of the 
sunrise. She must have been a dozen miles away. No 
one else had seen her ; we said nothing about it to the 
men. 

"By daylight, I noticed a great change in young 
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Oowell, and knew that he was suffering badly with 
the thirst. A spoonful a day wasn't much, but it eased 
the throat. *Look here, Mr. Crowell/ I said, ^there's 
a week ahead of us yet ; a tough week, too. You can't 
hold out that long.' 

" 'It doesn't make the least difference whether I do 
or not,' he answered. *Maybe I can, though. How do 
you know?' 

"'We're sure to catch some rain to-day. You're 
simply weakening yoiu'self without need. And it does 
make a big difference, when you might just as well 
live as die.' 

" Then you think that it's only foolishness?' 

"I didn't — I thought it fine, high, true in evary 
way; but I couldn't bear to see the boy kill himself, 
just the same. 'Yes,' I said. 'Everyone knows that it 
wasn't your fault. Unavoidable accidents are bound to 
happen. It's hard luck, but you're just as badly off as 
the rest of us; and there's no sense in making a martyr 
of yourself.' 

"He looked at me with a sneer. 'If that's all you 
know, we'd better let it drop. I wouldn't bother any 
more about it if I were you.' 

"In my heart I was glad that he hadn't wavered. 
'Now you're talking, Mr. Crowell ! ' I said with a laugh. 
'You may be interested to know that I've made up my 
mind to quit drinking till we catch some rain. Put 
that in your pipe and smoke it out.' 

"He gave me a puzzled glance, then sat for some 
time in silence, thinking it over. 'I say!' he broke out 
at length, 'that isn't fair. You must keep up. You 
have the boat on your hands.' 

" 'How do you know that I can't pull through along 
with you?' I asked. 
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" 'It isn't fair, sir/ he repeated earnestly. 

" 'What's sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der.' 

" 'Are you trying to force me to drink?' 

"'Will you?' 

"'No!' 

" 'If you had said yes I would have lost my good 
opinion of you. No, I'm not trying to force you to 
drink. We'll see this through together, that's all. 
There's another consideration to be taken into ac- 
count. The men need what little water there is, more 
than we do ; they haven't our trim.' 

"The boy's eyes were shining. I, too, felt strangely 
uplifted. It was in this fashion that we took leave 
of our bodies, and threw the burden of life upon the 
spirit, upon that force without form or bound, which 
never fails and never dies. Needless to say, this con- 
versation had taken place out of hearing of the men. 

"When we served out the water at noon there was 
trouble brewing. Harry, a big rawboned bruiser, 
struck a defiant attitude. 'Give us a square drink, Mr. 
Mate, and finish it up,' he said. *I'm thirsty/ 

" 'What'll you do to-morrow, Harry?' I asked. 

" 'Sight a ship, catch some rain — or go to hell.' 

"I caught his eye and held it. 'You'll do better than 
that,' I said. 'Eight days will see you in Tahiti; and 
this water is going to carry you there.' 

'"Oh, that's all very fine for you!' he growled. 
'You've got the can between you.' 

"I whipped out my revolver. *Harry, you'll go to 
hell in a hurry if you don't shut up,' I said. 'Now, 
understand me. Another word like that and I'll put a 
hole in you. We can't play at this business.' 

"He eyed me sulkily a while, but at last I looked him 
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down. By the exchange of glances, I could see that 
he wasn't unanimously supported. But this was only 
the beginning. They weren't very Uiirsty jret. Two 
young chaps couldn't long expect fair play from seven 
hardened and desperate men. 

"In the afternoon I saw Crowell busy with pspet 
and pencil on the thwart. 'What are you writing?' I 
asked. He gave me a sheepish glance. 'A diary/ he 
said. 'I brought these along — ^thought it would be 
good to have some record. The log book is so con- 
founded official, you know. Mr. Gordon, this is too 

terrible an experience ' His voice thrilled ; he was 

having a glorious time. After he had become delirious 
I took this diary out of his pocket, for fear that he 
would destroy it ; and later, at Tahiti, he presented it 
to me in a burst of enthusiasm, as a thanks-offering 
for what he chose to call the gift of his life. Look- 
ing through an old desk at the house the other day, I 
came across it. You wouldn't believe, to run it over, 
that it had been written in such an emergency. It 
sounds like a boy's school-composition; says that the 
sun's heat was tropical, and that we suffered greatly 
from thirst. For all his original idea, he hadn't been 
able to escape the log-book style. The paper is clean, 
the writing neat and plain. The last words are as 
methodical as the first. It finishes abruptly, in full 
swing: The calm lasted till midnight, when a light 

breeze ' He had written that, and suddenly gone 

out of his head. 



"No rain fell. Two, three, four, five days went by; 
and the thirst sank into our bones. It crept insidi- 
ously about the boat, a silent and ruthless master, ter- 
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ribly slow, inexorably sure. We spoke of it seldom, but 
saw it in each other's eyes. The brackish water was 
lowering in the can. For the last two days the wind 
had fallen lighter ; I realized that my estimate of eight 
days had been below the mark. I kept the chart to 
myself. Crowell held out well ; the li^t burned high 
in his eyes, and his cheeks flamed as if with fever. But 
the men were weakening fast. Their tongues turned 
black, their lips dried and bled. A spoonful of water 
weighed as nothing to throats parched by liquor, to 
bodies undermined by corruption. 

"My own strength surprised me. I hadn't slept 
since we had entered the boat, I didn't sleep until we 
arrived at Tahiti. I don't remember that I felt the 
need of sleep. A shadow of apprehension hung over 
me. I steered, and kept a watch. Since Harry's out- 
break, the men had made no move; but I'd heard them 
muttering through the nights. They would soon need 
to be saved in spite of themselves, you know. 

"I watched the dog, too, ready to shoot him if he 
went mad. But he stood the thirst without a whim- 
per. Crowell continued to serve him a portion of the 
water ; the men insisted on it. He ate little food. 

"And then, one night, I suddenly gave out. It 
seemed to me that I must have a drink of water, or I 
would die. No one could see. I fought and whim- 
pered. A stroke of fate saved me from myself in the 
nick of time. 

"An unusual sound had come to my ears. I sat up 
stifl3y. A man was moving in the waist of the boat, 
had stumbled over something. He was working aft. 
His attempts at stealthiness were pathetic. I heard 
him heave a deep sigh. He thought that we both 
were asleep. 
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"'Stop in your tracks, or 111 shoot!' I cried sad- 
denly. 

'^\ deep roar interrupted me. I saw ihe bulk of the 
dog rise at my feet. It was ihe first time that I had 
ever heard his voice in anger. The man yelled, and 
dropped with a crash. An object fell from his hand, 
clattering into the bottom of the boat. The yelling 
continued. Take him off! Take him off! He's got 
me down!' 

"It proved to be Harry again. No doubt there was 
a plan — I didn't attempt to investigate. Crowell 
hauled the dog aft, and the uproar subsided. The 
man wasn't hurt. I let the night and half of the next 
day pass before I judged that the lesson had sunk in. 
Then I spoke to them. 

" 'You see how it is, my men,' I said. 'Th^e are 
things here beyond our understanding. I wasn't asleep. 
I heard you coming, Harry, and would have shot you 
if the dog hadn't interfered. This dog is watching 
out for us. Sit tight, take your medicine, and some- 
thing will pull us through.' 

"Then I threw overboard before their eyes the knife 
that Crowoll had picked up in the stem sheets the 
nipht before. 

"The day came when the water was gone. We had 
been in the boat a week; we were still five hundred 
miles from Tahiti. The thirst consumed us; it gnawed 
our vitals, it drank up our blood. We sat motion- 
loss in our places, looking dully at our feet. Now and 
thou a man would groan, and throw out an arm vio- 
lently. We avoided each other's eyes, afraid of the 
wildness there. The sun was merciless. My body felt 
dry, dusty, granular, like meal. Long before, we had 
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broached the liquid provisions; but, as I'd feared, they 
had served only to increase our thirst. 

"No rain fell. You might hunt for years through 
the region of the trade winds for such a spell of 
weather. The breeze was sweet and warm ; soft clouds 
floated above us in a serene and tender sky. The sea 
grew smooth; it danced and sparkled in the track of 
the sun ; it lapped against the side, it swayed the boat 
with a gentle motion, with caressing hands. The world 
mocked us — a speck upon the waste of a vast sunlit 
ocean, a company of silent and passive mortals dying 
of thirst, out of sight and out of sound. It was a 
joke, an amusing thing. Hurry up! — get along, there! 
chuckled the waves. What, all this agony for a little 
water! laughed the Pacific. Man, man, where is your 
boast now? taunted the sky. Can't you see the sec- 
ond mate's boat off there, passing you to starboard? 
They have plenty of water. Stand up! You aren't 
so tall, are you, as you thought you were? . . . The 
second mate reached Tahiti four hours ahead of us. 
We made the land within a quarter of a mile of each 
other, and sailed into the same cove. 

"On the morning of the eighth day, young Crowell 
began to talk wildly. I saw that he had gone out of his 
head." 

VI 

Captain Gordon regarded the spring at his feet. 
"Death was upon me," he said. "It sank in hour by 
hour, searing and grinding my body in a grasp of fire. 
Under the stress of it I changed. A mist enveloped 
me, taking the place of consciousness. Through this 
veil a few thoughts only, a few memories, penetrated. 
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They penetrated slowly, fitfully ; they seemed to reach 
me from a long distance, like watery rays through a 
break in the clouds; they came and went, passed and 
repassed, keeping their channels open. The ship, my 
responsibility, the course, the dog, a few scenes of 
home — and thirst, always thirst, the keen blade that 
was wearing life away. 

"I steered west and by north. Crowell lay at my 
feet, curled up beside the dog; after a few hours of 
raving he had sunk into a stupor. The men had fallen 
into strange positions; they drooped against the 
thwarts, against the sides of the boat; their arms 
trailed over the gunwale, their heads bowed and 
nodded. Now and then one of them turned wearily, 
and looked at me. He looked at me out of cadaverous 
eyes, out of a lean and bony countenance lit by the 
fires of thirst — a countenance that seemed to have lost 
its human cast, and resembled something between a 
horse and a dog. During those last days we couldn't 
eat. We were too weak to move about in the boat, too 
weak to change the position of our legs. We sat like 
a crew of scarecrows, like an assemblage of bodies with- 
out bones. We sat in a fantastic silence, as if enjoying 
the scene, as if too full for words. I steered west and 
by north, repeating the course to myself in a loud whis- 
per. No rain fell. 

"It was then that I remembered this spring. Noth- 
ing led up to it; the flash came, a new ray from the 
mysterious region beyond the veil. I remembered the 
day that I had found it, the sunmier sky, the hazy 
reaches of the water, the jutting point that shut off 
my view of home. I remembered how thirsty I had 
been. I remembered this pine tree, and how I had 
entered the cool shadow of it. I remembered the clear 
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water, the tinkling sound it made. I knew that it was 
still running. I drifted off and seemed to be here be- 
side the spring. I came to it and bathed my face. I 
drank. I drank deep, the coolness drenched me, the 
peace of it touched my soul. The basin grew wider, 
deeper; I plunged in, inmiersed myself, my body 
sucked up the water of life . . . Then I awoke. Oh, 
God, such an awakening. 

"After that I fought to keep the memory out of 
my mind. But it would come back — a confused and 
poignant dream of water, of coolness and joy and rest. 
And, strange to say, I found a wonderful satisfaction 
in it; I exaggerated the recollection, my imagination 
fed upon it. More and more I came to pass my time 
at this spring, as the hours and days went by. 

"On one of those nights a man suddenly began to 
scream. The sound appalled me, dinned in my ears, 
shattered my nerves. I shrieked in answer. 'Stop that 
noise! Stop that noise!' The screaming went on, 
steady, high, holding to one shrill note. I was des- 
perate ; tried to crawl forward, but fell back exhausted. 
I was going to kill the man. My revolver was in my 
hand. All night he screamed at intervals. In the morn- 
ing he was dead. He lay across the midship thwart, 
hung up by the waist like a sack of coal. There he 
stayed ; we were too weak to throw him overboard. 

"Some time that day young Crowell lifted his head 
and looked at me. 'Mosman's Grove,' he said dis- 
tinctly. You know the spot, back there in town; he 
had been thinking of it as he lay with his face against 
the side of the boat. Perhaps the greatest event of 
his life had come to him there. Or perhaps the least; 
perhaps he'd merely walked through it some bright 
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day, and registered an impression more lasting than 
the vital memories of years. 

"And then another man gave up the fight. I was 
looking into his face when I saw the change. He 
gasped; his body relaxed and sank into the bottom 
inch by inch, as the boat tossed on the little waves. 



VII 

"On the morning of the thirteenth day, after I had 
wound the chronometer and taken the time, I lost 
myself. The pain left me, the thirst let up its grip 
upon my bowels. I sank into a blissful state of ob- 
livion. I must have kept on steering, west and by 
north. Something steered for me now, in truth — some- 
thing which I would call my navigating angel. At 
noon it tapped me on the shoulder. 'Get a sight — get a 
sight!' it said. I took my sextant, and screwed down 
the sun. So much I dimly remember. Beside me on 
the seat they found a sheet of paper, where I had 
worked the observation. I had worked it correctly. I 
had spread the chart, and pricked oflf our position. 
I can show you the chart at my house, with its thir- 
teenth dot and circle. 

"That dot is almost on the coast of Tahiti; the cir- 
cle cuts into a little section of the island. Land must 
have been in plain sight at the time. 

"What next aroused me was a movement at my 
feet. Crowell had pulled himself into a sitting posi- 
tion. I was extravagantly surprised and excited; he 
hadn't moved for a day and a night, and I had thought 
that he was gone. He sat up with his head hanging 
between his knees, while I examined carefully the back 
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of his neck. I was lost in wonder; a fanciful need of 
silence possessed me. Then he started and turned 
toward the gunwale. Scanning the horizon briskly, he 
jerked out a hand. 'There's the island,' he said, and 
sank back into the bottom beside the dog. 

"I looked, but a film was on my eyes. The navi- 
gating angel at my elbow, that hovering, watchful 
shape, urged me to look again. I sat up, grasped the 
gunwale; and suddenly I became myself again for a 
brief instant, awake, conscious, alive. I saw the land. 
I saw a white beach outspread before us, and a green 
mountain floating against the sky. I saw a boat close 
aboard. I heard a voice. 
" 'Boat ahoy ! Mr. Gordon ! You're all right now ! ' 
"They told me that I sat in the stern sheets like a 
wooden image, paying no attention to them, refusing to 
give up the oar. They had to loosen my fingers on 
the handle ; it didn't take much effort, they said. But 
I remembered none of it. It was a week afterward 
that I found myself on a clean bed in a pleasant room, 
let my eyes follow a stream of sunlight to an open 
window, heard through it the rustling of the palm 
trees outside, and knew that we had been saved." 

We stood up beside the spring; the tide had left 
our boat high and dry. 'Tfes," said Captain Gordon, 
in answer to my question, "Crowell lived. He and I 
were up before any of them. We had youth and the 
undying spirit at our conamand. But they all lived, 
all that came in alive. There had been four corpses 
in her, when our friends had met the whaleboat out- 
side that morning. 

"The dog lived, too. He became the hero of the 
exploit, of course. I couldn't overcome my aversion 
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for him. He'd forsaken his master. If dogs are to be 
unfaithful, what will become of the world? Crowell 
took him; he lived to be very old — ^was finally shot, 
I believe. He should have gone with Captain Arm- 
strong. Crowell, wise young fellow, went into steam, 
served his time on the sea, and is now port captain 
for his company. That experience, he said, was all 
that he wanted of sailing ^ips. 

''But I went on with sail ; I was too far into it, then, 
to change my course. I'm not sorry. The good old 
ships, the friendly ships — ^how well they served their 
men. We never found them unfaithful, it was never 
their fault if we were hungry or thirsty or in distress; 
the unfaithfulness was always on the other side. Care- 
less men, incompetent men, lazy men; and the ships 
served them, till they paid for it with their lives. We 
who knew the truth of it didn't blame our ships; by 
each hard experience we learned better how to repay 
them, how to work with them. And now they're gone, 
and the life of the sea is gone. 

"And I've lived — I am here. This is the spring that 
I saw one time in a dream. This is the water of life 
I thirsted for. This is the tree that I sat under as 
a boy. It's gone on growing, this pine ; the water has 
been running here ever since, was running long be- 
fore, will run on for countless years to come. And I 
have lived. Time, and the slow immeasurable forces, 
and death. Do I look like a man who has sounded the 
depths of the worst fate that life could decree? Was 
I ever as thirsty as that? Or is it all a dream?" 




THE MOTHS 

"It's usually so cruel hard on the girl," said Gil- 
braith. 
"They quickly recover, I am told," remarked Ved- 

der. "In this case " 

"In thie case he marries her." 

"He is a fool. He ruins himself socially. She from 
the first should know that nothing permanent " 

Nichols interrupted in a keen voice of contempt. 
"Maybe he's honest. Maybe he loves her." 

"Oh, honest!" Vedder waved a fat hand. "He 
should be more honest — keep away. But one mis- 
take demands not another. She would foiget — hm, yes 
— in BIX months, is it not?" 

"Never," said Nichols quietly. "You haven't learned 
your East yet, Vedder. Your mind is still full of the 
superiority and inferiority of races. Concerning this 
matter, I happen to know the facts, and I happen to 
know the boy. He wouldn't have forgotten, either. 
They would both have soon died, perhaps tr^cally 
— perhaps to meet after death." 

Vedder looked up, surprised out of his heavy com- 
posure. "At your age to believe — daa Unvnrkliches!" 

"No, the commonplace," Nichols replied. "The sim- 
ple, the universal — that's the issue to tax our faith. 
The soul. How will you throw it aside? Wholl de- 
termine which souls are to be thrown aside? Will 
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you take that office upon yourself, Vedder? It would 
be embarrassing when you came to your own case, 
wouldn't it? Nonsense. Here are man and woman; 
and here is love. All the elements of God and life, 
pain and destiny, are melted in that pot. I can tell 
you a story to illustrate my point; a story from be- 
hind the veil.'* 

We were four: Gilbraith, of the P. & O. Service, sta- 
tioned at Singapore; Vedder, a traveling German 
whom Gilbraith had brought aboard ; Nichols, and my- 
self. We sat under the Omega's awning in the light 
of a lurid sunset, and talked in general of the old 
problem of the West in the East, which is also the 
problem of the world, and in particular of a young 
chap who had recently stubbed his toe over an Eura- 
sian girl up Jahore way. 

"I'll ask you to bring to my story," said Nichols^ 
"your most primitive and unreasoning credulity. Don't 
smile: you're full of it, if you would set it free. What 
do you know? — what do you think you know? Life, 
a short span, a few experiences, a few joys, disappoint- 
ments, good-byes; very intricate, of course, and very 
important to us, the subjects, but trivial enough when 
compared with the Dynasties of China, or with a good- 
sized hill. Isn't it, now? And so it would seem to 
us, nothing more nor less, if the unknown didn't be- 
gin at our door. If you've ever, in the depths of night, 
thought your way to the brink of an abyss, and sud- 
denly fallen over it for a moment, for only a moment, 
into the dream of things which may be; then you'll 
perhaps be prevailed upon to believe with my friend 
who died because he believed. But be credulous, I 
beg of you; for I saw with my own eyes what I'm 
about to tell you, and it was amazing beyond words." 
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Nichols lighted a fresh cigar, and smoked reflec- 
tively. The sun had vanished behind the Sumatra 
hills ; a cool wind drew in from Malacca waters, bring- 
ing a hint of rain. 

"A number of years ago," he began, "I was bound 
in the Omega from Batavia to Singapore. Some men 
prefer to come up through Caspar Strait; but I've 
fallen into the habit of using Banka — ^have found it 
more satisfactory in either* monsoon. It's a longer 
strait, of course, and the tides are bad if you're not 
familiar with them ; but the channel is clear, the charts 
are good, particularly the Dutch ones; and you'll al- 
ways find smooth water there, with a land breeze in 
the night. It was early in September, the trip I'm 
speaking of; the wind was becoming uncertain in the 
Java Sea; and after I'd run by Lucipara Island and 
fairly entered Banka, I found that the southwest mon- 
soon had already broken in that vicinity. The iftcond 
afternoon put me no farther along than the Karang 
Brom-Broms. Night was at hand, the wind was gone, 
and a swift current was setting me back through the 
Strait. I decided to drop anchor and wait for the 
breeze off the land. 

"The place where I'd fetched up lay some miles 
short of the Brom-Broms, and near a wooded point 
which I'd often noticed in passing through Banka 
Strait. I now saw that there was a native village in 
the lee of the point ; and my anchor had hardly touched 
bottom when several dug-out canoes put off from shore. 
A crowd of chattering natives soon came alongside, 
greatly desiring to sell fruit, vegetables, parrots, and 
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monkeys. I always encourage natives to come aboard. 
While I purchased a supply of yams and cocoanuts, 
they told me about their village, about the Dutch of- 
ficials who occasionally visited them, about the crops, 
about the terrible rains ; all of which I'd heard in sub- 
stance many times before. I was thinking of driving 
them off for the night, when my interest was aroused 
by something entirely new. 

'' 'A strange man lives on the point/ one informed 
me, tapping his head significantly. 

" 'Malay, or Dutchman?' I asked. 

" 'One of your race/ was the answer. 'Neither Mar 
lay nor Dutch.' 

" 'What is his business?' 

" 'He has none,' they told me, gathering in a wide- 
eyed group. 'By day he sleeps. By night it is said 
he works evil. Bold ones have watched, and beheld 
him invoking unseen powers. Also he speaks aloud, 
though the room be empty. We have desired to kill 
him, fearing calamity to the village ; but we are afraid.' 

" 'How does he live?' 

" 'He comes to the village for food, paying good 
measure for what he takes. We know not whence 
he has his gold, unless the Evil Ones hold him in 
fee.' They drew closer about me, in genuine distress. 
'Captain, visit this strange man,' they begged. 'Speak 
with him, and tell us true; for we are much afllicted 
in the village, not daring to go abroad in that di- 
rection.' 

" 'Why don't you take the matter to your officials 
when they call?' I asked. 

"The natives smiled. 'Officials cannot understand/ 
they said. 'They might chastise us; they might harm 
the man. It is not certain that he should be harmed 
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Might not calamity from that come upon us? like- 
wise, he pays us well for what he buys. We wish to 
learn what ails him, that we may no longer travel the 
forest in terror of unknown things/ 

"It was a singular request, a request hard to refuse. 
The breeze wouldn't spring up for several hoiUB, the 
ship lay within a mile of the village; I resolved to 
go ashore. Telling the mate not to worry, I took pas- 
sage in one of the native canoes. During the paddle 
in, I questioned them at length about the man I was 
to see ; they were full of fanciful and incoherent tales. 
He seemed to be a hermit ; he burned a light all ni^t, 
sleeping by day; he talked to himself: I could learn 
little more. Some unaccountable proceeding took place 
behind his door; they spoke of a fight, a sti*uggle. 
*What with?' I asked. They shrugged their shoulders. 
*He lives alone,' they said. 'He cries aloud.' It wasn't 
a rational account; their superstitions, I figured, had 
run away with them. I formed a mental picture of 
the man: — some poor devil, cast aside by the worldi 
perhaps a little mad ; in exile, at any rate, for a greater 
or lesser crime. 

''We landed at a rickety bamboo staging, passed 
through the village, turned a corner at the head of 
the cove, and entered a jungle-path that ran dose 
beside the shore. Five minutes' traveling brought us 
to an open space in front of a tumble-down hut. Th^^ 
the natives left me, vanishing like shades into the 
growing night. 

"A queer feeling crept down my spine. The place 
was lonely, and silent as the grave. On three sides 
stood the jungle, an unbroken wall of ebony black- 
ness; fronting the enclosure, an arm of Banka opened 
on clear water, where the Omega's lights hung in the 
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offing like low stars. I suddenly yearned for those 
lights, as a man in the toils of a dream yearns for 
some indefinite safety just beyond his reach. I wasn't 
exactly afraid ; but, till then, I hadn't stopped to think 
of the possible consequences of the adventure. Thwe 
I waited, confronting the house. It was nothing but 
a shack of bamboo and thatch, set on posts near the 
water's edge. Holes that had once been windows were 
stuffed with what seemed to be branches, st3*aw, and 
bundles of rags. They were barricaded heavily enough 
to be dark; but bars of yellow light shot from chinks 
in the walls of the dilapidated bimgalow. A lamp was 
burning inside. 

''I listened. All at once rapid steps soimded on the 
floor of the hut; a low cry broke out. A voice came 
to my ears, a voice speaking English, a voice of an- 
guish and despair. 

" 'Another ! Another ! ' it wailed. *God, will they 
never stop!' 

''My hand had been raised to knock; I paused at 
the words. By no small effort I held my ground. 
While I stood, lost in wild conjecture, feet were scurry- 
ing about behind the thin wall, a scuffle seemed to be 
going on inside. I felt my hair lift, as if a cold wave 
had blown through it. 

"Then some object struck the door abreast me, a 
soft, dull blow. I leaped away. As I moved, the voice 
spoke again, quite close to me, just on the other side 
of the panel, in a sort of weary exultation. 

" 'One more. . . . What's the use?' 

"It was no time to measure qualms. That voice had 
to be answered ; the tone of it touched the instinctive 
springs of action, as man spoke to man before speech 
was born. I took a good grip of a stick that I'd picked 
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up as I came throu^ the jungle, and knocked. Abso- 
lute silence fell on the house. For a full minute noth- 
ing moved or made a sound. I knocked again. 

" 'Come!' cried the voice, charged with a deqMrate 
resolution. 'I'm ready. Come.' 

"I threw open the door, and stood on the threshold 
of a single room that made up the whole intmor. A 
man crouched before me, hiding bis face in one bent 
arm. The other arm hung at his side, grasping a 
folded towel like a weapon. Between us on the floor 
lay a big brown moth. I noticed it because of the 
quivering of its wings. 

" 'I couldn't help hearing ' I said breathlenly. 

■What is it?' 

"He boked up. What had he expected to see7 God 
knows. Even yet I have no conception. Perhaps he 
himself had had no definite idea. Anything. ... He 
had expected her, of course ; but in what form, a shape 
of darkness, a monster, a Mostly mist, a glowing ball 
of fire, or something worse than these, he probably 
hadn't dared consider. He was ready — ^yesl And I, 
God bless me, had at that moment rel^eed into the 
criminal theory; it o-ossed my mind that I must have 
given him a good scare. A good scarel . . . llie boe 
that he lifted to me was distorted, insane, a face of 
naked and nameless desperation. He gased at me 
long, with a suspicious and wondering glance. I saw 
life slowly come back Into his face, ai^ inteUigenoe 
come back into his eyes. The next instant he threw 
himself forward, and lay sobbing at my feet. 

"I knelt beside him, putting my hand on his shoul- 
der. 'My dear fellow, what is the matter?' 1 1 ' 
trying to be calm. 
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''Some time passed before he spoke. 'Nothing, noth- 
ing/ he finally mumbled. 'Wait a minute——' 

*' 'I came from the ship/ I said. 'They qpoke of you 
in the village ' 

'"Yes, yes!' he whispered to himself, hugg^g my 
feet like a child that has been lost and found. 'I saw 
the ship.' He raised his head ; his eyes were on a level 
with mine, and in them I seemed to fathom depth 
upon depth of — ^not exactly of vacancy, but rather 
of obscurity — the kind that hides in dear blue water, 
or down a deep hole. 

" 'Tell me what is wrong/ I demanded incautiously. 

'"You wouldn't understand/ he said. Then he 
smiled ; the dreadful mask fell, and he became a man. 
'You'll think you've struck a madhouse!' he ex- 
claimed. 'The fact is, no one ever comes h&re — ^par- 
ticularly at night.' 

" 'I gathered as much,' I remarked. 'You're alone?' 

" 'Yes,' he said. 'I'm alone . . .' 

"I took a new tack. 'You must pardon me for com- 
ing in on you this way.' 

"'Not at all!' he fakly shouted. 'I can't tell you 
how glad ' 

'"You were expecting someone else,' I went on, 
cruelly enough ; but remember, I was then still busy 
upon the criminal theory. 

"He gave me a hurt, startled glance. 'My God, sir!' 
he cried. 'You don't know what you're saying!' 

"He had me there ; I'd never in my life been farther 
at sea. Beyond this, I began to realize that it wasn't 
any of my confounded business. But I was immensely 
curious; the man had rolled at my feet in agony. I 
had appeared on the scene opportunely — or inoppor- 
tunely, whichever way it was. What .i(i the name of 
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all that's rational had he been up to behind that door? 
Whom did he fear? His last words lingered in my 
ears like a reproach. The chap was a gentleman; in 
common decency, the explanation rested with him. I 
said no more; moved forward a step or two, and cast 
my eyes about the room. 

"A small table stood in one comer, bare except for 
the lighted lamp and a few queer-looking objects lit- 
tered about, which I next minute made out to be 
dead moths, like the one I'd noticed on the floor. 
The man evidently slept on the floor in another cor- 
ner of the room. Dirt lay everywhere — grinds of fruit, 
decaying vegetables, meat-bones. 'You'll be having 
fever if you don't look out/ I said, unable to contain 
myself. 

"He made no answer; I regretted my impulsive re- 
mark. The fact was, I felt considerably unnerved. 
At length I turned with an apology upon my lips — 
and saw that he hadn't heard me. His eyes were fixed 
on the opposite wall in a stare of horror, as if held 
by an evil charm ; his breath came in short gasps, his 
hands worked convulsively. 

"'Look!' he whispered. 

"I followed the direction of his finger, but could see 
nothing. Where? What?' I asked. 

" The moth !' he gasped. 'Keep it out!' He would 
have leaped forward, but I restrained him. 

"Then I saw what it was all about. Directly in 
front of us, one of these brown moths was struggling 
in a crack of the bamboo wall. I made out the hairy 
fat body, and a pair of the stout legs scrambling on 
the smooth surface of the bamboo. My mind moved 
c lowly ; I had no hypothesis to build on. Yes, it was 
a moth. What about it? Why such a fuss? • • , 
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What quantities of them there seemed to be Ijring 
about the floor! It occurred to me that they were 
very large moths. 

''The man struggled in my arms; his voice rose to 
a shriek. 'Stop it! Kill it! God, let me go!' 

"The moth had struggled through the crack. It 
swept out into the room like water overflowing from 
a vessel, and darted directly toward us as we stood in 
front of the light. The man freed himself from me, 
overtiUTiing a chair as he broke away, and cowered 
against the opposite wall. The moth sailed once or 
twice about tiie room, then lost itself in the shadows 
of the ceiling. Soon I saw it again, wheeling in nar- 
row circles above the man's head. With the cry of 
a lost soul he dashed into the open, and snatched the 
towel from the floor. 

"Then I beheld a strange sight. They fought, the 
man and the moth! He struck at it with the folded 
towel, struck blindly, frantically. It circled on un- 
touched. By Jove, the moth seemed bewitched to get 
at him. It dashed at his head between towel-strokes; 
it dodged the blows ; it doubled, flanked him, attacked 
him in the rear. As I watched in a sort of fascina- 
tion the creature's evolutions, an impression grew upon 
me of its shrewd intelligence, of its diabolical design. 
For unnatural purposes of its own, it wanted and in- 
tended to reach him. My friend uttered short cries 
as he beat the air — guttural syllables, in a language 
unknown to me. It sounded like Japanese. For the 
second time that evening a cold creep ran down my 
back; my heart thumped like a trip-hanmaer. 

" Take time!' I shouted. 'Here, give me the toweL' 

"Scarcely knowing what I did, I intercepted a blow 
and disarmed him. He sank moaning to the floor. 
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I sta^ck out — once, twice. You have no idea of the 
weirdness of litis affair. I was beside myself. The 
thing had attacked me nov — it beset me I If it had 
opened its mouth and spoken aloud I couldn't have 
been more demoralized. I struck again, with all my 
strength, and caught it on the wing. It dropped to 
the floor: I fell upon it with the towel, mashed it flat^ 
Then I came to my senses, and realized the qMotade 
I'd made. 

" 'Did you get hun?' whimpered the' man at my 
feet 

" 'Of courser I answered shortly. It's only a com- 
mon moth. I was afraid, by the way you acted, that 
it mi^t be something dangerous.' I had to justify 
myself. 

" 'Dangerous!' be repeated below his breath, nfou 
thought ... my GodI' 

" 'Look here,' I growled, 'what does this foolishneM 
mean?' 

"He lifted a drawn and bloodless foce. Tbey are 
a curse,' he said. 

"I laughed skeptically, rather relieved, to tell the 
truth. Only a silly spiritual affair; whereas I'd really 
begun to fear for my body — a poisonous moth, or some- 
thing of the sort, you know. 'Uddlestaokal' I jened — 
as you would have spoken, Vedder. 'See . . .' I 
picked up the moth and heki it out to him. Tliere 
are thousands of them,' I said. 

" 'Keep it away!' he cried. 'Look at the eyes . . .* 

"I looked at the moth's eyes — and shuddered in- 
voluntarily. Have any of you fellows ever been hyp- 
notized? The moth wasn't dead yet; they^ tou^ 
tittle devils, and die hard. It lay in my hand with- 
out motion, and its eyes searched me throu^ and 
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tiirough. They peered keenly from the blank sem- ' 
blance of a face; two dark rings of furry stuff like 
eyebrows gave them a wide and expressive appear- 
ance. A soul looked out of those eyes, thou^ts were 
going on in that little brain; by Jove, I had an ab- 
surd feeling that the thing hated me! The worm- 
like body trembled against my fingers ; I threw it away 
with an impulse of utter repugnance. 

'^Tou, too!' breathed the man behind me. Then 
I am not mad/ 

'' 'I think that we're both mad!' I exclaimed, puz- 
zled to account for my own sensation. 'But, I swear, 
I caught it from you. What are you afraid of, any- 
way?' 

" 'Madness, for one thing,' he answered. 'Prom the 
first I've imagined at times that I might be losing 
my mind. Now I know — I feel better. It's a fact to 
be faced. I've faced it; of course I knew it well enough, 
long ago.' 

"He talked steadily for an hour or more in a low, 
dispassionate voice. The man was weary, body, mind, 
and soul. What he told me was impossible, wildly im- 
possible, outrageously impossible. I kept assuring my- 
self that it was impossible. All the while the wheel of 
a question revolved dizzily in my own mind: Is he 
mad? — is he sane? Is he mad? — is he sane?' Ill be 
hanged if I could make out: sanity is such an inde- 
terminate attribute. A hidden voice would ask un- 
comfortably, 'What do you know?' I'd answer, 'Only 
the tangible.' And the voice would whisper, 'This is 
a matter beyond the touch of hands.' Then I'd come 
back with a start to my restricted range, and realize 
that to me it must forever be a thing utterly impos- 
..'ible. To me my friend was mad; he believed my 
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impossible. And yet ... the wheel turned^ and once 
more he seemed quite sane. 

"I won't repeat his story in detail. You've heard 
many like it; wherever your superior races come in 
contact with your inferior races, or your superior classes 
with your inferior classes, the phase appears com- 
monly. I'll also idthhold the man's name. He was 
known in his comer of the East; often when I have 
been there since then, I've listened to accounts of his 
strange disappearance — ^and said nothing, because I 
knew that the page was dosed. It all b^an with a 
girl, who loved him well enough to hate him when 
he had gone. 

"She was an Oriental, a native of the place. I gath- 
ered that he had loved her, had wanted to many her. 
His family had interfered; his friends had rallied to 
the support of the convention. He was advised to 
pull out of it; he was finally persuaded to leave. Didn't 
want to hurt his friends, you know; didn't want to 

hurt anyone, but A thoroughly good fellow, soft, 

self-indulgent, and none too robust in the way of spirit- 
ual potentialities. All this sounds very bald; it's eaqy 
enough to skim over in a few words the pain and the 
fires of hell. She wrote to him aft^ he'd gone, say- 
ing that ti*oubIe had come upon her. But he suffered 
at that time from a strong and uncompromising friend, 
who dominated him completely and wouldn't let go of 
him; perhaps, too, the wire edge of his feelings had 
somewhat worn off. One day he learned that she was 
dead. 

"The news came to him in a second letter from 
her. He spoke of that letter with a sort of fatalistic, 
grim remorse; it seemed to have marked a turning 
point in his whole life. It woke him up, as you mig^t 
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say, changing him fundamentally, stripped him of the 
conventions of existence, and threw him naked into 
regions where he'd never before been and never pre- 
pared himself to go. I was obliged to listen dos^y; 
the man wandered and hesitated ; the language of hu- 
man exponents wasn't fitted for what he saw with his 
mind's eye. 

" 'Have you ever been there?' he inquired, referring 
to the country where the woman had lived and died. 
I nodded. Then you've heard the superstition, as you 
would call it?' he went on with a rush. 

** 'What superstition?' I asked. The moment that 
the words had passed my lips, I had a flash of mem- 
ory — something, at last, to throw a little h^t on what 
I'd already seen and heard. 

** 'The one about moths,' he said. 'It's often spoken 
of. It's not a superstition, you know; it's a belief. 
Moths are ... are the souls of wronged women/ He 
drew a deep breath, and remained silent for some 
time. 

"While he paused, a great deal that I'd forgotten 
came back to me. I remembered how long ago in that 
country I'd heard a man say, 'The little ladies are 
abroad to-night.' And in answer to my question, he'd 
pointed to a company of fluttering motiis outside a 
lighted shoji, and said with feeling, 'Woe to him who 
has done wrong!' And I remembered how in a later 
year and at the same place I'd heard a man chaffed 
unmercifully because, as we sat in a garden one even- 
ing, the moths wouldn't leave him alone. They flew 
about his head, they crawled on his garments; and 
so much was said that at last he left us in a dudgeon 
— ^perhaps to spend a bad night with his conscience. 

"All this I remembered, before my friend again took 
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up his tale. 'She wrote that she was dying/ he said. 
The child had been bom, and had died.' He sat 
rigid, staring straight ahead, and went on like a man 
confessing under the lash. 'She said that I must suf- 
fer, that I had caused too much.' A sob choked 
him ; he bowed his face in his hands. ^I hadn't known 
how much I loved her!' he cried. 

'The rest of it came calmly, after the psToxymi had 
passed. Too calmly, I thought; mad men speak in 
that manner of the impossible. Can you guess what 
extraordinary thing this man believed? He believed 
that she had sent the moths. He believed more: he 
believed that at length she herself would come, and 
take him away . . . 

" 'Then you thou^t^— my knock 1' I exclaimed. 

" 'Yes — ^it must be nearly time. The brown moths 
have been coming for three months.' 

" 'Do you mean to tell me that you've gone through 
this every night for three months?' 

" 'Longer,' he said. 'More. There were gray moths, 
the souls of children . . .' 

"His voice became lower, almost inaudible; I bent 
forward to hear. The woman's last letter had reached 
him in Singapore, where he'd been living in sedurion. 
On the night after its arrival, a great many little 
gray moths kept flying into his room. Maybe they'd 
always done so; he had never before noticed them. 
She had said in her letter that they would oome. He 
told me that they fluttered about his head like little 
dried rose-leaves; and all night long he sat thinking 
of the dead child. After that, for many ni^ts the 
gray moths visited him. If by any chance he dept, 
they crept on his face and woke hitn. He oould not 
bear to kill them or drive them away. 
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" *Why didn't you use a mosquito-net?' I asked. 

" *I did/ he answered. They worked under.' 

" 'Couldn't you close the windows?' 

"*My God, man,' he cried, 'the windows were 
closed!' 

"'But those houses!' I remonstrated. 'Think how 
loosely they are built.' 

"He waved the suggestion aside as unworthy of 
consideration. 'You don't understand. There was no 
escape/ he said, and went on with the tale. 

"It seems that a night came when no gray moths 
appeared. This frightened him more than to have the 
room full of them; he'd had warning of some such 
cessation in his mysterious letter. By that time, we 
doubtless would have claimed that his mind had be- 
come slightly unhinged. He sat up as usual, think- 
ing, thinking. Nothing happened all ni^t. At dawn 
he fell asleep, and slept through the day. When he 
awoke dusk had fallen on the room. He got up quickly 
and lighted his lamp. The match had scarcely 
touched the wick when a big brown moth sailed into 
the room. 

" 'I knew what to expect ' he said. 

'''Knew what to expect?' I interrupted. 

" 'Certainly/ he said. 'The others were harmless — 
little futile baby things. This one was altogether dif- 
ferent. It flew straight at me, you know. I had to 
fight it, and kill it. But more came . . J 

" 'My dear fellow, what in the devil did you con- 
ceive it to be?' -I asked. 

" 'The soul of one of her ancestors, of course,' he 
explained. 'They've come one after another, thousands 
of them — and they mean business. Thank God they 
don't come in swarms!' He turned away. 'That night 
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they kept flying against the glass outside, tapping. I 
couldn't stand it^-had to go closer and watch. Their 
feet pattered on the glass. Their eyes drew me, full 
of vengeance . . . You see, they wanted to hold my 
attention ; because while I was watching, one of them 
got into the room some way and bit me on the neck.' 
He shuddered from head to foot. 'Their feet stick 
to you,' he said. 

*' 'I left Singapore,' he went on abruptly. 'It was 
no use hoping; and I preferred to be alone. I left 
secretly. It didn't matter where I went; I came down 
here. I'm trusting you not to tell. But it will soon 
be over now.' 

"I regarded him in deep concern, blinking as bard 
as I could. 'My dear man,' I said at last, 'this is an 
hallucination. You must fight yourself, not the moths. 
You must come away with me.' 

" 'Where?' he asked. 

"There must be some place where these things 
can't bother you. At sea, or in some cold climate ' 

"He interrupted me impatiently. 'Is there any place 
where a man can't regret?' he said. 

"Then I saw the truth, what he was actually fight- 
ing. Wise and ancient East — was it for me to med- 
dle? By Jove, he had decided (hat it even wasn't for 
him! 

" 'You might calk up the cracks/ I suggested. 'Make 
the place tight ' 

" 'I've tried/ he answered. 'They push it in.' 

"'Nonsense! That's because the bamboo is slip- 
pery, and you don't drive your filling home.' 

'"You think so?' he asked, in the same weary, 
doomed tone. 'I've watched it fall, and a moth creep 
in. Maybe they do it themselves; or else fingi 
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The natives, of course!' I fairly shouted. They 
told me that they were in the habit of spying on you/ 
''He shook his head. 'The natives don't come now/ 
he said. 'They are afraid/ 



II 

"I decided to remain at the bungalow all night. My 
mate wouldn't be anxious — he was used to me; time 
and a few more miles didn't weigh heavily on my mind ; 
and there were strong reasons. I may have thou^t 
of the gloom of the jungle-path that lay between me 
and the village. I was obliged to admit a trace of 
nervousness. We're creatures of the day ; it's pathetic 
how we cling to our artificial illumination, though it 
be but a single dim light on a rickety table. 

"My coming, and the chance to talk, had thrown 
the man into a state of relapse; I persuaded him to 
lie down, promising to keep a sharp watch. To pass 
the time I busied myself by calking the open cracks 
in the front wall of the hut; the other three walls 
seemed tighter, and showed signs of his labors in the 
same direction. I stuffed away with an old knife until 
I'd used all the available rags, now and then laughing 
to myself as I considered my occupation. 'That'll help 
to keep his infernal moths out!' I growled peevishly. 
The job over, I drifted back to the light, and sat down 
in the one chair that the establishment afforded. Time 
dragged slowly. I fell to examining the array of moths 
on the table. Some of them had been merely stunned 
or wounded, and were still alive. They seemed to be 
quietly observing me. I changed my position: the 
keen eyes followed my movements. 'The souls of an- 
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cestors — ^what a notion ! ' I muttered. 'Heavens, they're 
uncanny things!' I glanced behind me, and found 
that the man had dropped asleep. Loneliness settled 
on the room. I listened, my eyes roamed about rest- 
lessly, every sense felt strangely alert Moths, moths 
... in the brain. I didn't wonder at him; a dozen 
nights like this would have driven any man mad. 

''All at once a faint breeze sighed aroimd the house; 
and before my eyes a section of the window-plug fell 
inboard, leaving a blank hole. 

"I started up. A brown moth had darted throi^ 
the opening, and sailed toward me. At the same mo- 
ment my common sense spoke rapidly. 'That sec- 
tion was loose,' it said. 'The breeze blew it in. A moth 
saw the light, and flew toward it. Sit down and behave 
yoiu^lf .' Thus spoke my common sense. I sat down. 
By Jove, yes, experiment — that was the thing to do. 
The moth circled high above my head ; it vanished mo- 
mentarily among the shadowa The next instant I felt 
it behind my ear. Common sense moved away, still 
talking. 'Sit tight,' it advised me. 'See what the moth 
will do.' I kept my seat. The soft wings brushed 
my neck. Then the creature rose, wheeled, and sud- 
denly dashed into my face. The strength of the blow 
was surprising. Its hairy feet tickled my lipft— clung 
there tightly, as if they'd been dipped in glue. Com- 
mon sense fled. 

"Exactly what happened I can't recall I remember 
that I cried out, and threshed about considerably with 
my arms. When I had recovered ipjrself I stood in 
the middle of the floor. The moth lay dead at my 
feet. In my hand I held the towel, folded laigthwise. 
Beads of cold sweat ran down my forehead. 

" 'Why did you Isy it?' breathed the man behind 
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me, in a fri^tened voice, ^ou know, it mif^t 
have ' 

''I stamped, and felt the fat body burst beneath my 
bootsole. Common sense returned, clad in skeptical 
indignation. *It might have what?' I snapped. 'Use 
your reason. Just because I am dressed in white ' 

"'I hope that you're not mixed up in it/ he re- 
marked cheerfully. 

" Tommyrot!' I cried. *If I believed what you do 
I swear I'd ' 

" 'Don't say it/ he interrupted. *I have thought of 
that. But nothing would be accomplished by such 
an end.' 

Ill 

"During the remainder of my trip to Singapore the 
man and his tragic fate were constantly before my 
mind. I'd seen the villagers, and told them a little 
of the truth. *He bears a private curse,' I'd said. 'He 
is somewhat mad. Be kind to him.' They'd nodded 
gravely ; they understood. The man himself had stead- 
fastly refused my offers to take him away. So, some 
time in the morning after my experience in his hut, 
rd left him standing on the beach. 'When I pass 
through Banka again I'll look you up,' I'd promised 
him in parting. 'Yes/ he'd answered. 'I shall be on 
the watch.' He'd said something more, but the noise 
of the oars had drowned it — something about his not 
being there to see. The mate had sent my own boat 
ashore; a breeze was coming up the Strait. In an 
hour's time the point had melted into the coast-line 
astern. I felt as if returned from a visit to another 
world. 
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''The man was cursed, unquestionably cursed. To 
you and me, Vedder, he was cursed by his own con- 
science. That's as far as we go, as far as we care to 
go. And we can't define conscience, haven't the faint- 
est notion what it may be. There's nothing in our 
category to prove that conscience can't on occasions 
be the actud embodiment of the wrong done. Will 
you afl&rm that it's never visible? — and if not, why? 
These powers of love and hate— what are th^, any- 
way? One thing we know: they're not of the body, 
they're of the soul. And only her body died • • • My 
fiiend, it's easier to believe that moths are the q>irit8 
of the dead, than that any woman could forget her 
love. 

'T didn't stop long in Singapore. A diance came 
my way to run down to Sourabaya for coffee; not 
much of an offer financially, but it would take me back 
toward the Java Sea. I snapped it up. In less than a 
month after I'd come up throi^ Banka Strait I en- 
tered it again boimd south, and dropped andicnr one 
afternoon about four o'clock imder the wooded point 
by the Karang Brom-Broms. 

''A canoe at once put off from shore, paddling rap- 
idly. I expected, from this maneuver, to see my firiend 
in the stem of the dug-out; but, instead, three natives 
manned it, breathless and very mudi excited. 

'' Tou are to come in haste!' th^ shouted, as tfa^ 
dashed alongside. 'He waits * 

'^ Then he's alive!' I cried. I was inexplicably re- 
lieved. 'What has happened?' I inquired. 

''They made gestures of dismay. 'We know not!' 
they replied. 'This day he came to us, and gave di- 
rections for the digging of a grave. To-morrow at 
(lawn we were to go to his house. Then the ship was 
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seen ; and since he has waited. We were told to bring 
you without fail/ 

'This was a little more than I had bargained for. 
I called my mate. 'Mr. Hunter/ I said, 'I'll be ashore 
again all night. Send a boat to the village for me the 
first thing in the morning.' 

"The natives landed me in the lee of the pointy at 
the notch in the jungle made by my friend's enclosure. 
The door of the hut stood open ; the place seemed de- 
serted. 'Where is he?' I demanded, the possibility of 
foul play entering my mind. At the same moment the 
man himself dashed out of the jungle-path and stum- 
bled toward me. 

'"Thank God!' he gasped. 'I thought that you 
would land at the village. I ran " 

" 'It seemed to be such an urgent call that I came in 
here.' 

" 'When they sighted you I hardly allowed myself 
to hope. But you swung in; and then I recognized 
your vessel. I won't be alone!' 

" Is anything wrong?' I inquired. 'Anytliing 
new ' 

" 'The brown moths stopped coming last night T he 
said. 

"I took him by the arm and led him inside. He 
followed submissively; he was lost in his own abstrac- 
tions. Alone with me, he sat down and began snap- 
ping his teeth together. Now and then he broke out 
into fragmentary speech ; by snatches I got an accoimt 
of his last month. He'd been fighting moths . • . 
fighting moths. The night before he'd lighted his lamp 
as usual and laid the folded towel beside it on the 
table; he always dampened the end of the towel, so 
that he could strike a harder and surer blow. But no 
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moths had appeared. He'd opened the door wide, he'd 
uncalked the windows. He was used to the brown 
moths, he knew what they were; he wanted them to 
come. But they had deserted him. Then he knew 
that it was a sign. 'I sat down,' he said. *My soul 
retreated to a pinpoint. . . .' What was that? re- 
treated where? Along the dim aisles of the imagina- 
tion — through the empty, appalling caverns of the 
brain. A whitish and indefinite something, terrified, 
lost in gloom, in the great spaces — a pinpoint, far 
away. . . . The dawn had found him still waiting, 
still alive. 

" 'By daylight I could think,' he said. His face had 
grown years older since Td last seen him. 'I didn't 
want to lie here/ he went on. *I ran over to the vil- 
lage and made preparations ' 

" 'Now you're talking like a fool!' I broke out. 
'Listen to me. It's a well-known fact that a whole 
species of moth will suddenly disappear. They — they 
go into their cocoons. Everywhere, all at once, all over 
the world, the members of a certain species will take 
to cover. That's what has happened here and now.' 
I wasn't sure of my point; in fact, I knew nothing 
whatever about it, except in the most general way. 
But this seemed the only reasonable supposition; be- 
yond the need of quieting his mind, / had to have an 
explanation, too, you know. 

"He shattered my argument by a word of faith, the 
one attack that no argmnent can sustain. Tfou don't 
understand,' he said. 

" 'Then how do you know that you haven't beaten 
them out?' I humored him. 'How do you know that 
they haven't been stopped? This may be your re- 
ward.' 
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''He gave me a sad glance. 'Did I reward herV he 
asked. 

''Ni^t had fallen while we'd been talking. I started 
to make a light ; the man's hand fell on my aruL 'No/ 
he said. 'Not yet. We'll wait . . .' He closed the 
door. I began to feel a little ticklish at being alone 
with him in the dusk. He came back and sat beside 
me on the foot of the bed. I stiffened my musdea^ 
preparing for any emergency. The next moment I 
felt very much ashamed of myself. The poor chap 
had reached out and grasped my hand. 

"Words are inadequate; but we suffer under the 
necessity of speech. 'You've been fixing the window/ 
I said at last. 

'"Covered it only yesterday with oiled paper. I 
needn't have bothered, need I? but then I didn't 
know ' 

" 'Why won't you come away with me?' I demanded. 
'You'll be all right aboard my ship. I have a spare 
room, just the place for you.' 

"He made a decisive gestiu-e. 'You don't undo*- 
stand/ he cried for the fortieth time. 'There is a price 
to be paid.' 

"I saw that it was useless to urge him just then. 
WTiy did my heart sink, as if all had been lost? I can't 
explain, I can't be sure. The man obsessed me; the 
very air of the room was charged with irrationality, 
with a mysterious suspense. For lack of a better 
reason, I may have had a vague notion that he was 
liable at any time to go quite mad. 

"I talked, trying to fill in the time. Now he heard 
me; now I caught him listening to something else — 
for something else. A pleasant companion, a merry 
evening. Nine o'clock passed — ten o'clock. The 
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pauses grew more frequent. An awful depression set- 
tled on the room, a weird stillness, a stagnation of the 
living world. I couldn't stand the dark any longer. 

"He made no demur when I lit the lamp. His face 
seemed very white; beyond that I detected no change 
in his general appearance. We sat on for a while in 
silence, our eyes meeting furtively from time to time. 
I was stricken dumb; I couldn't think of another 
blessed thing to say. How was I to get him through 
the night at this rate? His mind was plainly unbal- 
anced. Useless, both for his sake and for mine, to 
waste more time; in the morning I would take him 
aboard by force, if necessary, and carry him to Batavia. 

"Suddenly he gripped my knee. 'Listen/ he whis- 
pered. 'What was that?' 

"I held myself rigid. Not a leaf rattled in the jun- 
gle, not a breath of wind stirred. A faint tapping 
sound came to my ears. 

" *Do you hear it?' the man asked hoarsely, 

"I nodded, listening intently. The soimd was rapid 
and uneven, like that of a loose branch snapping in a 
breeze. I got up, followed it, and found myself before 
the window. Upon the oiled paper I made out a spot, 
a blur, as some object pressed against it outside. I 
heard the humming of wings. . . . 

"'It's only a moth trying to get in!' I exclaimed, 
turning back relieved. 

"A strange transformation came over my friend's 
manner. He pulled himself together, sat bolt upright, 
and tossed his head with an air of determination, as if 
throwing obstacles aside. White spots showed on the 
knuckles of his clenched hands. Th^n he stood up 
steadily, facing me across the tabla 
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"A stroke of asinine perception was vouchsafed me. 
'The brown moths have returned!' I cried. 

" 'No/ he said. 'Now I see.' 

"The tone startled me. Tor God's sake, what?' 

"He came around the table and stretched out his 
hand. *I've been a coward,' he said. 'Please take into 
account that I was in hell.' 

"I took his hand, confused by this new turn. 'Hold 
on,' I urged. 'What's up now? Sit down, like a good 
feUow.' 

"He gazed at me for a long moment. 'Good-bye/ 
he said. 'You were good to come.' 

"He left me standing by the table, and went to the 
door. For the price of my soul I couldn't have stopped 
him. I saw it clearly; but I think that life and time 
must have been discontinued with me for a little while. 
The man was laboring under some fearful strain; his 
movements were forced and deliberate, as if controlled 
by a mighty effort of the will. He grasped the door 
with both hands and threw it open. 

"Out of the framed blackness swept a great white 
moth. It floated through the room like a sheet of 
paper blown about by an impalpable breeze. The man 
knelt, holding out his arms. All fear had left his face. 
The great moth circled in narrowing spirals about his 
head. He didn't try to strike it; he watched it without 
a tremor. The moth wheeled closer . . . shadowed his 
face. I heard a sigh, a sharp intake of the breath. My 
friend's arms dropped to his sides; little by little his 
body relaxed, toppling forward on the floor. 

IV 

"I stood by the table stunned, speechless, absolutely 
unnerved. Some time must have gone by. All at once 
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my compreliension awoke, a surge of blood to the head ; 
and with it an abhorrence that was the most outra- 
geous sensation I have ever experienced. As the man's 
body had toppled forward the moth had floated free; 
I saw it just above him now, creeping on the side of 
the open door. I gave a cry; my hand fell on the 
folded towel. Leaping across the body, with one tre- 
mendous blow I mashed the moth against the door. It 
tumbled to the floor with wings extended, kicked a 
moment, and lay still. 

"I knelt beside my friend, feeling for his heart. It 
had stopped beating. I couldn't credit it — it was in- 
conceivable. I dashed water into his face. I lifted his 
head and shoulders on a pillow, I pumped his arms. I 
was distracted — flew about for many minutes, admin- 
istering what practical aid I knew. But he showed no 
sign of recovery ; his life had gone. I suppose the effort 
had been too great ; I suppose the strain on his nerves, 
the shock — I suppose, I suppose! — what in the devil 
do I suppose? I know only that he had said good-bye 
to me the moment before, and that he was dead. 

''I laid him on the floor in front of the rickety table, 
and crossed his hands on his breast. Then I examined 
the moth. Its size was enormous; its outspread wings 
measured eight inches from tip to tip. They were 
iridescent, delicate, altogether lovely; they flanked a 
pair of wide and watchful eyes, of eyes sad with knowl- 
edge and pathetically courageous, as if gathering in 
one glance of anguish all the lost hopes and defeated 
flays of love. They were alive, those eyes — ^by Jove, 
they were immortal, of the undying substance of 
dreams and souls. And the creature, too, partook in a 
measure of their immortality. I thought that I had 
killed it ; a frantic regret of my rash deed swept over 
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me, an unappeasable sorrow . . . what am I saying? 
But yesy I felt it so; else why should I have sighed 
with relief when I saw those delicate wings moving, 
and knew that the moth had sur\dved my impulsive 
blow? They fluttered slowly, feeling their strength. 
Suddenly the moth floated free, rose, wheeled through 
the narrow room — dropped again, and rested lightly 
upon the dead face staring upward from the floor — 
pressed close upon it, covering the features, winnowing 
the air with its wonderful wings. Then my relief was 
changed to horror — to swift terror, to nameless and 
irresistible fear — and I fled. 

"Later in the night, after a hideous experience along 
the jungle-path, I gained the village. There I aroused 
the natives, and gave them money, commanding them 
under threat of an awful curse to bury the body of my 
late friend." 




THE FINAL SCORE 

The sea is a primitive place; and following the sea 
is a man's business. Power rules on shipboard, through 
the medium of fear; as it was in the beginning and 
ever shall be. The failure of this natural law brings 
death to many, and works harm until the final score 
is paid. Witness the story of Captain Bray. 

I 

The moment that he Bet eyes on him, Captain Bray 
decided that Gilfoy was a rascal. Evil was marked 
across the man's face like a scar. But the ship Path- 
finder was ready for sea, her second mate had disap- 
peared, and time was money. So Gilfoy was shipped 
without further question, on the strength of several 
honorable discharges from English vessels. 

For the first month the new second mate put his 
best foot forward. He knew his work, and was not 
afraid of labor. Captain Bray watched him with ap- 
proval, and congratulated himself on having secured 
a valuable officer. But in spite of this, he could not 
help disliking the man. Something in his voice, some- , 
thing in the way he used his eyes, betrayed the bad 
blood that lay beneath. One day Captain Bray dis- 
covered that Gilfoy was becoming familiar witii Uie 
crew. He had seen the second mate at the forecastle 
door in his watch below, standing at ease, laughing and 
talking with the men inside. 
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It is difficult to explain to anyone who has never 
followed the sea, the heinousness of this offence. An 
officer who hobnobs with his men commits the impar- 
donable sin. The danger that lurks in such a course 
is no worse to the eye of the true sailor than the in- 
evitable undermining of discipline which ensues; both 
are bad enough, as bad as they can possibly be. The 
sentmient and experience of the quarter-deck agree 
that the line between the cabin and forecastle must be 
tightly drawn. Rather than cross this line, it is better 
to err in the other direction. This is the law of the 
sea. 

There are men who breed trouble as if they carried 
with them the germs of a pestilence; and Gilfoy was 
one of these. Insubordination was his creed of Ufe. 
When he shipped on a vessel, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances, he instinctively turned against the captain 
and toward the crew. He was a heavy, raw-boned 
Scotchman, some six feet tall, young, active, and pow- 
erful. Small, glittering eyes looked out from under 
his black eyebrows, and gave a sinister intensity to his 
square-jawed face. Any strength of character in an- 
other man, was to him as a red flag to a bulL At the 
beginning of the voyage he had recognized in Captain 
Bray a strong man. 

The evening after he had discovered this impossible 
state of affairs, Captain Bray resolved to have it out 
with the second mate alone. He would give him the 
benefit of the doubt; he would talk quietly to him 
upon the point of discipline, assuming that the man 
had acted through ignorance. He would be able to 
tell, by the manner in which his words were received, 
exactly how the matter stood; and could govern him- 
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self accordingly. He waited alt for the watch to be 
set for the night. The Pathfinder had crossed the Line 
and was well into the southeast trades, sliding down 
the coast of South America at a ten-knot dip. As 
he paced the quarter-deck, Captain Bray prepared his 
mind for the case in hand. A hard life had robbed 
him of humanitarian illusions; he would reserve judg- 
ment, but be ready for what might come. He had 
fought his way up through adversity, and stood on his 
own feet for many years; he feared nothing human, 
he hesitated at nothing that came to him in the line 
of duty. Men called him severe but just; he was a 
typical sea captain of the best schooL 

He glanced forward as he tinned at the house, and 
his eye fell on the first mate standing in th6 port all^- 
way. Thank God, he could be sure of one officer. Dick 
Ames had grown up imder his instruction on board the 
Pathfinder. They came from the same town in New 
England; Captain Bray had always known the Ames 
family. He remembered the day that he had taken 
the boy away from home on his first voyage; the widow 
Ames had been glad to place Dick in sudi good hands. 
''If he must follow the sea,'' she had said, "it's a oom^ 
fort to have him go with someone I know." ^^MsdBm, 
I'll do my best for him," Captain Bray had answered, 
thinking of all that this woman had seen and suf- 
fered. 'Tou will find him a good boy, C^itain,'' she 
had told him. And a good boy he had proved himself 
to be. Captain Bray had never forgotten that scene; 
the little parlor, filled with Chinese ornaments that 
gave off an Oriental smell; the elderly woman sitting 
with quietly folded hands; the crayon portrait that 
faced him on the wall, a poor likeness of Ci^tain 
Ames, whom he remembered as one of the older eq>- 
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tains, and who had gone down with his ship in a ter* 
rible tragedy at the mouth of the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco. "Oh, take care of him, Captain!" she had cried 
suddenly, covering her face. ''My husband and two 
sons have gone abeady, on the sea," 

Eight strokes sounded from the wheel-house, and 
were taken up by the big bell forward. The watch 
was set, the wheel relieved ; the mate and second mate 
stood together for some minutes in the weather alley- 
way, talking over the next day's work. Presently the 
mate went below. Gilfoy at once turned forward, dis- 
appearing from sight. Here was an unexpected de- 
velopment; coming just at this time, it put a new face 
on the matter. Captain Bray ceased his methodical 
pacing and hurried down the alleyway to the aid of 
the house, his clenched hands hanging behind his back. 
The Pathfinder's quarter-deck broke flush with the 
forward end of the house ; a pair of steps dropped from 
either alleyway to a long main-deck running in an un- 
broken sweep to the forecastle head. 

"Mr. Gilfoy!" cried Captain Bray sharply. 

There was no answer. 

"Mr. Gilfoy, are you forward?" 

"Yes, sir," came a voice from the general direction 
of the main-hatch. 

"Come aft, if you please," snapped Captain Bray. 
"I want to speak to you." 

As he waited at the head of the steps, he heard a 
smothered laugh along the deck. Suddenly the sec- 
ond mate appeared out of the darkness, leaped up the 
steps and jostled against him, with a pretense of sur- 
prise. Captain Bray was not a large man ; but he stood 
his ground, forcing Gilfoy to halt at the very end of 
the allejrway. 
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''What were you doing forward, Mr. Gilfoy?" he 
asked in a low voice. 

The man hesitated for the fraction of a second. 
"Talking to the carpenter," he answered boldly. 

'Toiu* place at night is on the quarter-deck/' said 
Captain Bray through closed teeth. 'Tfou can leave 
your conversations with the carpenter until morning. 
And in future, be careful to say 'sir' when you an- 
swer me." 

'1 know my place as well as you do, sir** retorted 
Gilfoy. "I saw that you were on deck." 

''That makes no difference. How would you know 
when I went below?" 

"I can look after the ship from the main-deck." 

Their voices had risen. "We won't have any words 
about it, Mr. Gilfoy," Captain Bray rapped out, keep- 
ing his eyes alert for any movement on the part of the 
second mate. "You are to stay aft at night, near the 
compass and the wheel, unless some duty calls you 
forward. Is that plain enough?" 

Gilfoy advanced a step, ttymg to reach the open 
alleyway ; but found himself blocked by the Captam's 
body. Their shoulders came together. 'Ill go lAien I 
d — d please!" he snarled, in a sudden flash of 'inso- 
lence. 

For answer he received a blow full in the faoe, wfaidi 
sent him flying over the break of the poop. BSs head 
collided with the pin-rail as he fell; he rolled into the 
scuppers, and lay without motion. 

Men came running aft at the sound of the scuffle; 
they had not been far away. "What's the trouble? 
What's the trouble, here?" cried half a dosen voices. 

Captain Bray stood at the top of the steps. "Go 
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forward, now ! " he cried. "Gro forward, or someone will 
get hurt." 

"Who's going to hurt us?" 

"I am!" Mr. Ames had slipped out in his under- 
clothing. There was a short scuffle, the sound of a 
blow, and a loud cry. 

"Do you need any help, Mr. Ames?" 

"No, sir. They've all run forward. What happened, 
sk?" 

"Nothing. Mr. Gilfoy has had an accident; he's in 
the scuppers down there. Bring him up here in the 
alleyway, and tell the steward to throw some water 
on him. See that the men stay forward." 

Gilfoy came to slowly, and attempted to sit up. He 
was alone in the weather alleyway. Looking aft, he 
made out the Captain pacing in his old beat. The 
sound of voices came to him from the main-deck; he 
heard the mate give a sharp command. He rose diz- 
zily to his knees, and crawled along the deck toward 
the steps. Before he had traveled a dozen feet, a form 
blocked his way. 

"Can you get up?" asked Captain Bray. 

"Yes." 

''Whatf The word came like a rifle shot. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Get up, then." The Captain was breathing hard. 
"Get up. And don't leave this deck till eight belk, 
whether you d — d please or not. You'll do what / 
d — d please, or I'll break every bone in your body! 
Now, look out for yourself. I give you fair warning." 

He turned and went aft without another glance at 
the man kneeling on the deck. Gilfoy pulled himself 
up, and clung to the mizzen rigging. 
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"Curse your soul ! " he muttered. "This isn't the end, 
by a long shot!" 

Captain Bray, pacing silently back and forth beside 
the wheel-house, knew that it was not the end. 



II 

The Pathfinder had run across the Indian Ocean in 
the Westerlies, swung north in about 90° east longi- 
tude, and entered upon the last stretch of the passage. 
The night was brilliant with stars; the ship sailed 
steadily, heeling at a slight angle. Captain Bray ex- 
pected to sight Christmas Island the next day, and 
verify his chronometer. 

When he went below at nine o'clock that night, it 
was not to turn in. He had found it impossible, lately, 
to sleep during the second mate's watch on deck. The 
passage had been a trying one; he was growing nervous 
under the strain. Nothing definite had happened, to 
arouse his further suspicions; but nevertheless his anx- 
iety had deepened from day to day. He had begun to 
realize, these last few years, that he was not so young 
a man as he once had been. He wandered restlessly 
about the cabin, hunting for something to take up his 
mind; bent for a while above the chart, comparing 
the voyage with previous ones tracked out in the same 
region ; filled a pipe, sat down to a lonely smoke, and 
finally fell to cleaning his revolver. He left it lying 
on the desk beside the head of his bunk. The hours 
dragged on; eight bells struck at midnight; he heard 
the mate come aft to take the watch, and the second 
mate go forward. Then he went to bed. 

Some time later, he woke up suddenly with the 
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echo of a cry in his ears. He listened, but heard no 
sound. Not even the mate's footfall on the quarter- 
deck. Perhaps the very silence of the ship had wak- 
ened him. The mate must have gone forward; he 
could trust Mr. Ames never to sit down while keeping 
a watch. Perhaps the lookout had sighted something. 
The responsibility that hung over the Captain day and 
night, prompted him to get up and go on deck. Turn- 
ing out in his pajamas, as he frequently did in warm 
weather, he pattered up the companionway in a pair 
of Chinese slippers. The night had grown darker; 
the after part of the ship seemed unaccountably quiet. 
He stepped to the wheel-house door. The next instant 
he leaped back and looked behind him. The man at 
the wheel was gone. 

In a flash he knew what was in the wind. Mutiny ! 
His first thought was of his defenseless condition. In 
a dozen steps he was down the companionway, and 
back again with his revolver. His feet were bare now, 
his pajama jacket unfastened where it had caught on 
a door knob below. Vaulting to the top of tiie house, 
he ran forward past the dinghy on the port side. 

The after house of the Pathfinder, rose a clean eight 
feet above the main-deck, facing it like a wall. From 
his elevated position on the break of the house, Cap- 
tain Bray made out a confused mass of men struggling 
toward him, with one or two figures running in the 
lead. A great uproar suddenly broke out. He paused 
an instant to get his bearings; and at the same mo- 
ment a man detached himself from the crowd and 
fought his way aft. They were almost beneath him 
now. 

"Head him ofif ! Down him ! " yelled a voice. "Don't 
let him reach the cabin ! " 
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'Tut your back against the house, Mr. Ames!" 
shouted Captain Bray. 'I'm coming." 

He chose his groimd as well as he could in the dark- 
ness, leaped out from the break of the house, and 
struck among the men who were closing in on the mate. 
The onslaught threw them apart. In the confusion 
the two officers cleared themselves and reached the wall 
of the house. There they stood at bay. While they 
waited for the attack to gather, the mate spoke in Cap- 
tain Bray's ear. 

"They drew me forward to look at a light. I'm 
stabbed in the back." 

"Badly?" 

"I don't know. I can fight a while." 

"Where's the second mate?" 

"God knows! I haven't seen him." 

There was no time for more. Men rolled aft upon 
them like a wave — a crew of twenty-five rufl&ans in 
open mutiny. Captain Bray fired at the solid front of 
them; a yell told that his shot had gone home. He 
fired again; and was startled to hear another revolver 
answer from somewhere to windward. A bullet hit the 
woodwt)rk near his head. He glanced at the mate, 
saw that he had no gim. Gilfoy ! By the flash of the 
next shot he tried to locate the man; but a crowd of 
sailors surged between. 

In the face of the overwhelming onset, they were 
forced to change their position. Captain Bray dashed 
though an opening in the crowd, felling a man with his 
fist as he went, and gained the weather bulwarks. He 
had two shots left, but held his fire for fear of hitting 
the mate. By a sudden piling up of the men at his 
right, he knew that Mr. Ames was in the comer made 
by the bulwarks and the break of the poop. Then he 
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emptied his revolver straight ahead. Simultaneously 
witli his last shot, a gun spoke again across the ship. 
The men seemed falling back in confusion near the 
mate's corner. Captain Bray threw away his useless 
firearm, and commenced fighting with his bare hands. 
He lost all track of time. Men pressed upon him; and 
he fought. He was stark naked. He fought like an 
animal, hitting for their heads; he felt jaws crack be- 
fore his blows; he threw men oflf like feathers, two and 
three at a time ; he answered their cries in wild mean- 
ingless shouts, and leaped forward among tiiem when 
they drew away. A man slashed him across ihe breast 
with a sheath-knife; he took the knife away, and sunk 
it into the man's body. It was kill or be killed then. A 
third time someone fired from the crowd ; a man who 
had closed with him, grew limp in his arms. Whoever 
it had been meant ifor, the bullet had found a mark. 
He picked up the lifeless figure that hung in his arms, 
and threw it bodily among them. It cleared a path 
across the deck amid fearful cries. 

Then, as suddenly as it had started, the mutiny was 
over. Captain Bray woke up as if from a dream : there 
were no more men to fight. He had beaten them off; 
they were gone. His foot touched the discarded re- 
volver; he snatched it from the deck. A man ap- 
proached him. In the dim light of the dawn that had 
come upon them unawares, he made it out to be the 
second mate, Gilfoy. 

"Drop your gun!" he cried, covering him with his 
own unloaded revolver. "So they left you in the lurch, 
did they?" 

Gilfoy tossed his revolver overboard, and played his 
last card. "What do you mean. Captain?" he de- 
manded. "I don't understand you, sir!" 
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Captain Bray looked at him. It was no time for 
parley; but he knew that the chambers of his gun 
were empty. "No, I suppose not. This is pretty work 
for one night! I'll see you strung up for this." 

"Captain, you're out of your mind," said Gilfoy 
quietly. "You have had a hard time, sir. But you 
mustn't do anything that you'll be sorry for later. 
You've killed the mate already, sir!" 

"Me? ... Mr. Ames . . . dead? You Iter 

"Look there." Gilfoy pointed to a figiu^ lying in 
the scuppers. Other men lay about the deck — seven 
of them — but they were all clear of the bulwarks, fallen 
on the attacking side. A quick glance told Captain 
Bray the truth. The mate's body lay face downward 
in a pool of his own blood. Gilfoy spoke rapidly. 

"You shot him the first time that you fired from the 
bulwarks, sir. I saw him drop." 

"I fired toward the hatch." 

"He crossed the deck behind you." 

"He was in the comer before I fired." 

"That was me, sir. I was fighting there with half a 
dozen men. You made a terrible mistake. I saw him 
pitch forward as you fired." 

"Stand where you are, and let me think," said Cap- 
tain Bray. It was impossible. He kept his eyes on 
Gilfoy. Impossible? Anything might happen at such 
a time. What if it were true? He began to feel sick 
to the stomach. He tried to collect his wits; his brain 
seemed numb. 

"What was it all about, sir?" asked Gilfoy. "I came 
on deck " 

"Yes, where were you? What were you doing? 
What have you to say for yourself?" Captain Bray 
spoke with a rush, as the scene came back to him. 
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''I was fighting, sir, I tell you. I grabbed my gun 
and ran out when I heard tlie racket. You jumped 
from the top of the house " 

*Tou shot at me, you liar!" 

'Wo, sir. I may have come near hitting you; you 
came near hitting me. I thought for a while that you 
were forward of the gang. Then you changed to the 
bulwarks, and shot Mr. Ames." 

"You lie. You were across the deck. I saw your 
gun " 

"I killed the man you were fighting with, Captain. 
For God's sake, sir, be just! Hadn't you better go be- 
low and get some clothes on — and think this over, sir?" 

Captain Bray hesitated. He had never felt so 
strangely indecisive ; the mate's death had broken him. 
He knew tJiat he should see the men at once; but he 
wanted to load his revolver, he dare not ttusb him- 
self to carry it off without a gim. Whichever way it 
stood, he must keep the whip hand now. 

"Yes," he said at last. "I'll be back in a minute. 
Wait for me here." 

Left alone, the second mate darted forward. The 
remnant of the crew sat huddled in the port forecastle, 
their courage utterly gone. When he broke in among 
them, they started up in terror. 

"Sit still ! " he cried. "The Old Man thinks he killed 
the mate. I've got him just where I want him. Hell 
call you aft, and make you tell your story. Stick to it 
that the mate started a row in his watch, and leave me 
out of it! I'll clear you all, or you can cut my heart 
out. I ought to let you swing, for a gang o' dhicken- 
hearted traitors ; but I'm not that kind of a man. Re- 
member. Stick to your yarn /" 

An hour later Captain Bray entered the after cabin. 
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He had learned nothing from the crew. The body of 
Mr. Ames lay on the starboard couch ; the light from 
the window struck across it. He went in softly, and 
stood looking down at the quiet face of the young man. 
Tears came into his eyes. Lying there dead, Dick 
seemed only a boy. "Take care of him, Captain! My 
husband and two sons have gone already, on the sea." 
. . . He saw her sitting calmly in the unused parlor; 
could imagine how she might go there when the news 
came, to be alone. Suddenly his own affection gripped 
him; for until then, he had not realized how much 
he had thought of the lad. 

"Dick, my boy, I didn't do it! I didn't do it!" he 
cried, kneeling beside the body and taking the lifeless 
hand. 

The act loosened the mate's shirt; an object fell to 
the floor. It was a .38 caliber bullet, slightly flattened 
where it had touched a bone. Captain Bray's revolver 
was a .32 ! He picked the bullet up ; a great cry tore 
from his heart. At last he could act, could be sure. 

He saw that his revolver was loaded, slipped it into 
his pocket, took a pair of handcuffs from his desk, and 
went through the forward cabin to the main-deck door. 
The second mate was standing just outside. 

"Mr. Gilfoy, come in," he said. "I want to see you." 

When Gilfoy entered the forward cabin, he foimd 
himself looking down the barrel of the Captain's gun. 

"You are going to be put in irons, Mr. Gilfoy," said 
Captain Bray. "If you move or make a sound, I'll let 
a streak of daylight through you. I ought to kill you, 
anyway ; but the time for that isn't here." 

"What do you mean by this?" blustered the second 
mate. 

"Exactly what I say. I mean that you shot Mr. 
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Ames, and tried to shoot me. I mean that you were 
responsible for ihia mutiny. I'll iron you now; and 
later I'll have you put where you can't get in your 
dirty work for a good long time." 

"You'll suffer for this! You have no proof '^ 

"Never mind that — ^it's my business. Save sucsh talk 
for the consul. Hold out your hands/' 

With his only officer in irons, and a crew of eigh- 
teen mutinous men, Captain Bray brought the ship 
into Batavia alone. 

Ill 

"Mr. Wingate, look at the facts of the caaeV* 

"I have looked at the facts of the case, Captain Bray. 
As they appear to me, the facts of the case are very 
much against you/' 

Wingate, the American Consul at Batavia, leaned 
back in his chair and returned the Captain's gaze with 
a pleasurable feeling of excitement and satisfaction. 
He had always wished for an opportunity to score a 
sailing-ship captain. Ever since reading a book called 
"Two Years Before the Mast" he had deplored the 
atrocities of the merchant marine. Such things, evi- 
dently, were not altogether of the past. He shuddered 
to think of them. In his dealings with sea-captains, 
during his six-months' tenancy of office, they had irri- 
tated him beyond words. They were too confident, too 
arbitrary; they thought that they were always right, 
and that they knew everything. 

Wingate hailed from Nebraska; where, previous to 
his appointment to the consulship at Batavia, Java, 
he had edited a newspaper which had fervently sup- 
ported the Congressman then in office from that dis- 
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trict. The change had been great; the importance of 
his position had at times fairly overwhebned him. And 
now, to his own astonishment, he found that in a vital 
matter of mutiny on the high seas, a matter involving 
the death of eight human beings, he himself, alone and 
absolute, constituted a court of justice; whether men 
should be taken into custody for trial, or whether they 
should go free, rested solely upon his word. 

''Yes, Captain,'' he went on sternly, "everything 
seems to be against you. By your own admission, you 
are in the habit of mistreating your men cruelly. Your 
mate provoked this trouble himself. Probably you had 
a hand in it, in view of your previous attack upon 
Mr. Gilfoy ; however that may be, for purposes of your 
own you choose to elevate ihe outrage to a mutiny. 
As for Mr. Gilfoy, you have no case against him at 
all. He seems to be a decent fellow; tells me that you 
have hounded him all the passage. I have been in- 
quiring among your men; and find that you have a 
reputation for brutality on the sea." 

Captain Bray clutched the edge of the desk in an 
effort to control his temper; his voice shook with pas- 
sion. "You forget that I am the captain," he said 
slowly, choosing his words. "I'm supposed to be a 
man of honor, or I wouldn't be given tihe job. I am 
the first and last authority on board my ship ; you can- 
not entirely disregard my statements, sir. I tell you 
that they executed a planned mutiny; the man had de- 
serted the wheel, and Mr. Ames told me during the 
fight that they had drawn him forward by means of 
a ruse. There they stabbed him in the back. I brought 
his body in ; and you have the testimony of the authori- 
ties as to the wound. I tell you that this man Gilfoy 
shot at me twice, and killed Mr. Ames, the mate. The 
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bullet which dropped out of his shirt was a .38; my 
volver is a .32. There were only two guns in action; 
Gilfoy will tell you that. He threw his gun overboard. 
You haven't grasped the situation, Mr. Wingate." 

"I understand it perfectly," snapped the CJonsul. 
"It's the same old story ; it won't help you, sir, to blus- 
ter over it. You compelled Gilfoy to tiirow his gun 
overboard, at the point of your own revolver." 

"My revolver was empty. I told him to drop his 
gun." 

"As for the wound in the mate's back, that mi^^t 
have been received at any time during the fight. As for 
the bullet, where is yoiur proof?" 

"Good God! Proof? Here." Captain Bray felt in 
his pocket, and threw down the flattened pellet. 
"Here's the bullet, and here's my gun. Look them 
over. Hold that bullet in your hand, and know that 
it killed one of the finest young men who ever drew 
the breath of life; a young man, let me remind you, 
who wouldn't have lied about his wounds!" 

"Captain, be careful! I see that this is a bullet; but 
what of that? How am I to know where it came 
from?" 

By a supreme effort, Captain Bray swallowed the 
insult; the years had taught him how to do such a 
thing. "My word is as good as a sailor's, I hope. You 
say that you believe what they tell." 

"You overlook a very important difference, Captain," 
sneered Wingate. "You are one man; and they are 
many. They all tell the same thing. But I've already 
made up my mind. Captain or sailor, you are all men 
before tiie bar of justice ; and, speaking frankly, Cap- 
tain, the crew's story sounds better than yours." 

"Of course!" cried Captain Bray. "Lies always 
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sound better than truth ; you can arrange them to suit 
the man you're talking to. They all tell the same story 
because they rehearsed it carefully. A sailor will swear 
to anything, Mr. Wingate. You don't know the breed. 

"I'm glad to feel, sir, that I have learned a better 
opinion of mankind than that." 

"Fiddlesticks ! We're talking about life as we find it. 
How could I have brought my ship to port, with such 
ideas?" 

"You're a curious man, Captain Bray," said Win- 
gate, examining him critically. "You have murdered 
half a dozen sailors in the last few days; and, by 
heavens, you aren't satisfied yet! I suppose that you 
would like nothing better than to take a revolver and 
shoot the rest of them down." 

Captain Bray gazed at him for some seconds, speech- 
less with anger. Suddenly he struck the desk. 

"Yes, and you too!" he cried savagely. "Where in 
hell did they find you, anyway?" 

The Consul sprang to his feet. "Don't you dare to 
insult me!" he shrieked. "Don't you dare to threaten 
me!" 

"I couldn't insult a hound. Threaten you? You 
aren't worth touching! Do you mean to tell me, now, 
that you are going to let those men go free?" Captain 
Bray pointed with shaking finger to the line of sailors 
sitting in the back of the room. Wingate had insisted 
that they be present at the hearing. 

"Yes! And what is more, my fine man, I shall do 
all that I can to bring you to an account. If anyone 
deserves punishment for this affair, it is you. You're 
a disgrace to your country, sir!" 

"Stop ! Not another word ! I can't stand it I " Cap- 
tain Bray was beside himself. "You have spoken of 
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I ringing me to an account. You will soon find yourself 
beyond your depth. In high places, there is such a 
thing as justice; not the one-man decision of a fool. 
I will take this matter to the Supreme CJourt of the 
United States, before I let it drop. I have powerful 
friends at home: that makes you prick up yoiu* ears! . 
This will be your finish in the Consular Service. 
Furthermore, if you dare to institute proceedings 
against me, I'll administer justice on you myself, the 
next time I meet you. I'U hurt you, I'll hurt you 
badly. We are sure to meet, somewhere ; the world is 
small. Good-day." 

He halted at the corner of the street, trjdng to col- 
lect himself. His heart pounded, he felt half-suffo- 
cated. What was the world coming to? he asked him- 
self. Men in authority, without worth or knowledge; 
a single-handed fight stretching ahead through the 
years. It was time to quit the sea. 

A man ranged up beside him ; a familiar voice spoke 
in his ear. 

"What do you think of it now?" sneered Gilfoy. 

Captain Bray wheeled on him. Then his hands fell 
to his sides. What was the use? A street brawl, a 
scene in court, perhaps the jail. All this business of 
the mutiny would be raked over. He had indeed 
learned a lesson. 

"You're safe, for a while," he said, thrusting his face 
close to Gilfoy's. The man shrank away. "Now clear 
out! If ever you cross my path again, I'll kill you, so 
help me God!" 

Later, after the Pathfinder had proceeded up the 
China Sea with a new crew, the true story came out. 
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Drink loosened a man's tongue ; and he boasted of the 
mutiny to his companions along the beach. Within 
a week it was common talk in the shipping circles of 
the East. The Consul took no action. Captain Bray 
heard of it on his arrival at Hong Kong. But by that 
time Gilfoy had vanished, and the crew had scattered. 
Captain Bray was good for his word ; he wrote to the * 
State Department and to his owners. The matter was 
ponderously taken up through official channels. As a 
result, Mr. Wingate retained the consulship at Batavia, 
owing to the influence of the Congressman from his dis- 
trict in Nebraska. 

IV 

Years passed, the day of sailing ships went by; and 
Captain Bray left the sea. He might have stepped 
from the quarter-deck to the bridge ; but steam did not 
appeal to him. At the age of fifty, however, he was 
still too active a man to think of retiring from all la- 
bor. He obtained a position as port captain in New 
York for a line of steamers, and settied down to learn 
a new order of things. 

About four o'clock one summer afternoon, he found 
himself crossing North River on the 129th Street Feny. 
His firm had chartered the EngUsh tramp Antiope for 
a trip to Cuba; he was bound for Edgewater, where 
she was lying, to hustle her down river to her load- 
ing berth the following morning. 

At supper he and the Captain of the steamer were 
alone in the saloon. "Where's your mate?" asked Cap- 
tain Bray, toward the close of the meal. 

Captain Holstein, an old and broken-spirited Ger- 
man, laid down his knife and fork with an expres- 
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sion of despair. ^'Ach, my mate!" he exdaiined. 
''Where is he? I ain't know. Ask me what he is, and 
I will tell you — drunk! Since noon witii the second 
mate he goes to New York. By and by he comes back. 
You will see." 

"What do you mean? Why don't you get rid of 
him?" 

"Captain, you ain't go to sea now. I keep him, why? 
— ^because I am afraid. He and the second mate take 
charge of this ship, not I. Not native Englishman am 
I. With so many laws, I can do nothing. The word 
of a sailor is above the word of a captain. They call 
me damned Dutchman, and say I take the bread out 
of English mouths. I am poor, I am old. I must hold 
my job. An invalid is my son ; he needs my help. The 
mate struck me once. You will see." 

"Are things as bad as that?" marveled Captain Bray. 
"It reminds me of an experience I had." He told the 
story of the mutiny on board tiie Pathfinder. 

The best that the Antiope could offer a visitor in the 
way of accommodations was a spare lounge in the Cap- 
tain's room. They went to bed at midnight, after an 
evening of conversation such only as two old sailors 
can enjoy ; Captain Holstein had spent his early dajrs 
in sailing ships, in and about the Qiina Sea. Captain 
Bray stripped to his underclothing, prepared to spend 
an uncomfortable night on the lounge. Captain Hol- 
stein had just turned off the light, when they heard a 
commotion outside at the end of the corridor. 

"Come on," said a thick voice. ^'WeTl haul the old 
beggar out of bed and give him his medicine." 

A second voice burst out into a loud lau^. ^'WeTl 
give him a dose o' squills!" 

"Turn out, you Dutch ringer, and welcome us 
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aboard!" The panels of the door rattled under a suc- 
cession of heavy blows. 

Captain Holstein slipped out of bed, switched on 
the Ught, and stood trembling in the middle of the 
Qoor. At length he ventured an answer through the 
door. "Go away! Go to bed. You are drunk." 

"Drunk nothing! Did y'hear the old swine? He 
says we're drunk f" The blows on the door increased; 
the heavy voice launched a stream of oaths and in- 
sults at the shrinking and shamed Captain. 

Captain Bray sat up. Witii the man's voice in his 
ears, he harked back into a past of many battles, won- 
dering where he had heard that voice before. Then in 
a fiash, perhaps so readily because he had been telling 
the story only a short while before, the answer came 
to him. Gilfoy! 

He leaped to his feet with a smothered cry. Yes, it 
would have been like Gilfoy, this persecution of a help- 
less Captain. Suddenly the years fell away; aU the 
hatred and wrong that had lain half-foi^tten in his 
heart revived, as if they had stood again on the main- 
deck of the Pathfinder. 

"Have you a revolver?" he whiE?>ered, touching the 
old Captain on the arm. 

"No. I ain't dare — I might use it!" 

"Better if you had. Your mate is a bad man." 

"You know him?" 

"He's the man I was telling you about, my second 
mate that time on the Pathfinder." 

"GottinHimmel! What to do?" 

"Does he know anyone is with you?" 

"No — unless the steward has tell him. I think not 
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"Keep still, then, and don't get hurt. I will attend 
to them." 

Blows rained upon the thin panels; the bolt sagged 
as the two men lurched against the door. While Cap- 
tain Bray waited for it to give way, many thoughts 
raced through his mind. He recalled the day of his 
return from that hard voyage, when he had gone to 
Mrs. Ames and told her the true story of her son's 
death. She, too, was dead now: and this man still 
lived. Surely God had not intended it that way. For 
the second time that night, he went over the details 
of the tragedy enacted long ago, remembering things 
which he had previously forgotten, things which seared 
him like fire. Then, with a fierce and terrible eager- 
ness, he thought of the battle that was coming, and 
stiffened in every muscle as he crouched behind the 
weakening door. 

He planned to strike the other man first, and get him 
out of the way, if possible ; Gilf oy, he knew very well, 
would be the tougher proposition. As luck would 
have it, the second mate of the Antiope sprang first 
through the opening, as the door fell in. Captain Bray 
gathered his immense strength into one swinging blow, 
and struck him on the point of the jaw. He felt the 
bone slip sideways before his fist. Quickly he followed 
with a left, that crushed the man's face shapeless. The 
second mate fell like a stone. Captain Bray had scuit 
time to recover himself, when Gilfoy was upon him. 

Then commenced a fight such as is seldom seen. 
Physically, they were a well-matched pair ; Gilfoy tall, 
lean, an able man on his feet, and the younger of the 
two by some fifteen years; Captain Bray broad, deep- 
chested, a massive figure, hard, sound, and in the pink 
of condition for all his age. At the first blow Gilfoy 
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realized the power of his adversary, and knew that it 
could not be the decrepit old Captain. Drink left him, 
to be succeeded by a, savage lust of battle. They 
fought in grim silence ; the dim light of a single elec- 
tric bulb heavily shaded for reading, precluded any 
science in their method. Captain Bray hugged the 
deck, feeling for Gilfoy's body beneath his guard. He 
had never been more confident. He was fighting for an 
ideal, for a memory. Gradually his attack grew 
stronger; he began to break through the tall man's 
guard. The blo\vs which he himself received passed 
unnoticed. Nolhing could have stopped him, nothing 
could have stood before him. Gilfoy suddenly weak- 
ened; a terrific blow struck him full in the face. He 
staggered; before he could recover himself, another 
blow followed, harder even than the first. He felt the 
room slipping away from him ; he struck out madly into 
empty air. Blow upon blow beat against his face like 
the strokes of a battering-ram. With a wild cry, he 
fell; a form leaped upon him out of the gloom, and 
held him to the deck. 

"Do you know who I am?" The voice seemed to 
reach him from an immense distance. 

"Let me up! Oh, God! I've had enou^l" 

"Do you know who I am?" 

"No! Christ, you're killing me!" 

"That's what I intend to do. Do you remember 
the mutiny on the Pathfinderf" 

The words struck fear into Gilfoy's heart, galvanized 
his beaten body into a spasmodic action. He recog- 
nized the set face bending above him; he knew now 
who he had been fighting with. His struggle was use- 
less; Captain Bray's arms held him to the deck like 
bands of steel. 
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"I said that I would kill you ; and now you're going 
to die." 

"Have mercy ! Oh, God !" 

"As much mercy as you had on me and mine. Mercy 
on Captain Holstein, here ; mercy on all the other good 
men you might harm or kill, if I let you live. You've 
done enough in this world. It's high time you were 
dead." 

Two policemen bent above the body in Captain 
Holstein's room. The second mate had revived, and 
been taken to his room. As they made a hasty exami- 
nation, they spoke in tones of wonder. 

"One man against two, and him the smallest!" 

"Small he may be, but did you see them arms?" 

"Lord, what a mess!" 

"He did it with his bare hands!" 

Captain Holstein tapped one of the officers on the 
shoulder. "What is the law?" he asked wildly. "They 
were drunk — they would kill me ! The door they broke 
down. The Captain saved my life!" 

"Oh, he'll go clear, all right. A straight case of self 
defense. There's the door ripped oflF its hinges. He 
says this man had a bad record, anyway. If he can 
prove that, it's enough." The officer paused, pursing 
up his mouth in a silent whistle . . . "With his bare 
hands!" he repeated, shaking his head. 

Captain Bray had gone on deck for air. Standing at 
the offshore end of the bridge, he gazed across North 
River with aching eyes. The night was clear and 
still ; far out on the reaches of the stream a few lights 
traveled silently, green and red and white; a faint 
breeze fanned down from the Palisades, bringing an 
odor of flowers. His glance fell ; he saw that he was 
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naked to the waist. Blood covered his chest; it dripped 
from his arms as they hung at his sides. He flung them 
out with a sudden motion, as if invoking the powers 
of the air. 
''Dick, my boy, I've paid off your score!" he cried. 




THE CAPTAIN'S SON 

I HAD met Dashy Noyes at the foot of Old Slip, on 
South Street; and the conversation had started with 
some frank remarks of his about my clothes. Dashy 
didn't like my clothes, and told me why. 

'TTou fellers rig out in the all-firedest fool way," he 
said, casting a critical eye over me from trudc to 
keelson. "That's just how Billy Soule would ha' looked 
these days. Styles was different when I knew him; 
but they always give me the same kind of a turn. 
A sort o' heavin' at the stomach, you know; sick and 
sorry mixed together. A feelin' that young fellers ain't 
got enough to do. Billy Soule was a regular dude, 
togged out regardless. The minute I see him comin' 
over the rail, says I to myself, 'Dashy, my boy, look 
out for squalls.' 

"The first I heard o' Billy Soule was along about 
two weeks before we sailed. I'd been in the Iroquois 
with Cap'n Soule one China voyage, and knew in a 
general way that he was the father of a son. We 
loaded at New York that trip, bound out for Penang 
up the Straits o' Malacca. And soon it come over me 
that the Old Man wasn't feelin' well. At meal-times 
he seemed quiet and subdued. A great talker, ordi- 
narily, and a very sociable and pleasant man. Then, 
one night as we was risin' from the supper table, he 
asked me into the after cabin. 'Sit down,' he says. I 
sat down, and we talked a while. Somethin' was on 
his mind. 

246 
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" 'Mr. Noyes,' he opens up at laat, 'I'm a good deal 
worried about my boy.' 

" 'Yes, sir?' says I, wonderin' why he took me into 
his family affairs. 

" "Rie young mui wants to go to aea,* oontiuuea 
Cap'n Soule. 'His head is crammed with e-rroneoua 
ideas. When I was home last week, I talked with 
him. He don't know as much as a monkey about a 
ship; but he's determined that the only life for him 
is on the boundin' billow.' 

" 'What's the objection, sir?* I asks. 

"'It's this,' says C^>'n Soule. 'He's educated for 
the land. I'm an uneducated man myself,' he says, 
'and I reckon I made the mistake o' thinkin' that what 
I didn't have was the only thing worth havin'. So I 
left the boy at home, and give him aU the sdioolin' I 
could afford. The result is unexpected, Mr. Noyes,' he 
says. 

" 'I see, sir/ says I. 

"'Yes, indeed!' says Cap'n Soule, heartfelt *Ex?n 
in college now, a-educatin' of himself. I never took 
him to sea, never taught him a stroke o' seamanihip. 
My wife don't like a ship; and the subject wis seldom 
broached when I was home. And now, by the great- 
horn-spoon, he's got hold o' the damndest mess o' 
landlubber lies about the ocean, and ships, and sailors 
— poetry, and all such stuffl You'd die to hear the boy 
run on. Thinks he's a bom sailor, every indi of him. 
Yearns for the sea whenever he catdies sig^t of it Con- 
demns me for havir' left him so long a^ore.' 

" 'Cap'n,' says I, 'why wouldn't it be well for him 
to go a voyage with us, and make the acquaintance 
of our jolly tars?' 

" lluctlyl' uyn Cap'n Soule. 'If you'd set out to 
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read my mind, you couldn't ha' done it better. In 
fact; I wrote this afternoon for Billy to join us. I 
want him to be one o' these care-free, rollickin' devils 
for a while. He's been studyin' too hard, he says, and 
needs a rest ; I tiiought it would be nice and restful for 
him to go a trip before the mast. And then I thou^t 
that if I told you about it beforehand, you'd see to 
it that he got good and rested.' 

" *I'm glad to know, sir,' I answers, 'that you have 
such confidence in my discretion and ability. You may 
set your mind at rest, sir,' says I. 

" 'That's easier said than done,' the Old Man goes 
on. 'However, I see you follow my drift. And if the 
boy does seem disappointed-like at times, you mustn't 
let it worry you. Maybe you ain't mentioned in his 
poetry, you know.' 

" 'One question, sir, I'd like to ask,' says I. 'Is he to 
bunk aft or forrard?' 

"The Old Man pounds the table with his fist 'For- 
rard!' he cries. 'He told me that he wanted an op- 
portunity to learn the ancient shantys of tiie sea; and, 
by the hook-block, he shall have it! Put him into the 
port forecastle with the rest o' your watch. That's 
where his father started in.' 

" 'Well, sir, I can't dance no hornpipe for him,' says 
I, 'but I can hitch up my briches as he comes over 
the rail. Illusions must be destroyed easy, I suppose.' 

" 'Not at all, not at all,' says Cap'n Soule. 'Better 
the opposite — start in hard, and finish soft. But you're 
a man after my own heart, Mr. Noyes,' he says, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 'I begin to expect great things 
from this little voyage.' 

"I heard no more o' Billy Soule till tiie day before we 
sailed. Along in the middle o' that forenoon, a team 
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drove down the dock and pitched off a trunk along- 
side the ship; a little later, here come the boy him- 
self. There wasn't no mistakin'. I couldn't rightly 
describe his costume ; but it made me feel plumb bad. 
Twas a crime to let a boy do things like that to him- 
self. What you could see of him for clothes, looked 
promisin' enough; a clean-cut face, a sturdy build, a 
cocky swing to the shoulders. After a second look, 
I put it down that there was good stuff in the boy. 

"I happened to be along the main-deck when he 
mounted the gangway. He glances around the poop 
in a superior sort o' way; and findin' no one tiiere, 
comes down the steps and waltzes up to me. 
'Who are you?' he asks. 

'Who the devil are you? — and be quick about it!' 
says I, whirlin* on him. 

" 'I'm the Cap'n's son,' he says. 

" T^'ot by a jugful you ain't,' says I. *Not for one 
whole solid sweatin' year you ain't the Cap'n's son. 
There ain't no fathers or sons aboard this ship, young 
man.' 

" 'Come, now,' he answers, bristlin' up. 'Where's my 
father? Show me to his room.' 

" 'I'll show you a slush bucket and a bo'sen's chair!' 
I yells. 'Go forrard and furl them wings, before you 
get 'em clipped.' 

" 'Is my father on this ship?' he demands, real pro- 
voked by now. 

" 'Your father started this momin' for England on 
the deep-sea cable, sonny,' I says. 'He appointed me 
your guard-een just before he left. Your first lesson '11 
be this: when I say a thing, I don't propose to say 
it twice. I say now, go forrard and change your clothes. 
You'll turn to in half an hour.' 
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I'm not ready to go to work/ he objected 

" 'That's what the half hour is for/ I says. 'Run 
along, and don't waste precious time/ 

" 'Nonsense, man!' he answers. 'I shall wait for my 
father, if he's not here. Who are you, orderin' me 
around? What an ill-tempered brute you seem to be I' 

" 'Your second lesson 'U be this,* says I. And I lands 
him one between the eyes, and another beside the jaw. 
Just taps, they was, enough to wilt his verdure. He 
let a howl like a fog-horn, and curled up on the deck. 
I waited till he'd got his wind. 

" 'Get up/ I says. 'Get up, and come with me. ITl 
show you your bunk. There's only twenty minutes 
left o' that half hour.' 

"He tagged me forrard, a pretty scared and siddsh 
boy. 'Is this where father intends me to sleep?' he 
asks, sniffin' the stout, rich air o' the forecastle. 

" 'This is the very place,' says I. 'You and some ten 
or a dozen of our able mariners'U spend your watch 
below right here.' 

" 'My trunk is on the dock,' he says. 'I saw it as I 
came by. Have it brought up.' 

"You could ha' knocked me over with a straw. *0h, 
Lord, oh. Lord!' says I. 'An you come o' searfarin' 
stock! Now listen, my boy. You'll go and get that 
trunk yourself, on your own young shoulders; youTl 
take that paraphernalia oflF, and try to look more like 
a human bein'; and you'll turn to in fifteen minutes 
by the clock. Step lively, now!' 

"Then I hastened to the privacy of my room. My 
puckerin '-string wouldn't ha' held out much longer. 

"I allowed the boy an extra ten minutes; was just 
startin' forrard to fetch him, when I see an object 
comin' toward me along the deck. White duck pants. 
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white flannel shirt, canvas shoes, and a cap like a 
Washington pie. 'What in thunder have you got on?' 
I cries. 

" 'I don't know as it's any o' your businesB/ says 
he. 'This is a yachtin' suit I had.' 

" 'Oh, yachtin' suit/ says I. 'That vnUheGne. I 
hope you thought to put in your pipe-clay and whisk- 
broom.' 

'^ 'The cook tells me/ says he, 'that your name is 
Noyes, and that you're the mate, and that I'm to re- 
port to you.' 

" 'The cook's mistaken,' I says. 'My name is Mister 
Noyes. Remember that. Now, Billy, it's time for you 
and me to have a few words,' says I. 'This is a funny 
world you've jumped into aboard of a ship. We're 
funny men here ; you may ha' noticed it. We ain't got 
no education, and we ain't had time to learn our man- 
ners proper. Work's the main thing with us. Work 
must be well done. To do work well, you've got to 
want to do it well. Success is mostiy a state o' mind. 
If you go at things in the rig^t way, you'll find knowl- 
edge here that's worth your while. If you go at 'em 
wrong, you won't be happy. Not* at all. So keep your 
weather eye peeled, say sir when you're spoken to» 
never answer back, and do what you're told.* 

" 'Good advice from a man who just knodced me 
down for nothin',' says he. 

" 'Billy,' says I, 'some men mi^t call that answerin* 
back, and knock you down again. But just now you 
find me in a le-enient mood. We'll argue the point. 
First place, nobody ever gets knocked down for nothin'. 
That notion comes o' not always knowin' why you was 
knocked down. So you want to use your wits; and 
whenever you get knocked down, think it over at the 
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first quiet opportunity. There ain't much time while 
you're a-goin' down.' 

" 'You speak as if it was a common occurrence/ says 
he. 

" 'It is,' says I. 'Extremely common. You'll say so 
yourself.' 

" 'I don't intend/ he informs me, 'to be struck again 
in that arbitrary way. I shall see my father when he 
comes on board.' 

" 'Take my advice, call him Cap'n, and don't ask 
foolish questions/ I says. 'Now come along; I've got 
a job for you.' 

"I took him down into the lazareet. 'Over in that 
corner you'll find a broom/ says I. 'I want you to 
roll everything out o' that starboard alleyway — ^that 
long narrer tunnel, there, right ahead of you as you 
stand — sweep it all clean, and put everything back. 
It's dark, but use your hands when you can't use your 
eyes. Do a shipshape job. D'you know what diip- 
shape means?' 

" 'No,' says he. 

" 'No, sirT says I, fetchin' the yachtin' cap a swipe 
with the dirty broom. Td had my eye on that cap 
some time. 'Shipshape,' says I, 'is neat, handy, and 
proper, the way things is done aboard of a ship. If 
you've got it in you. well and good. If it ain't in you 
natural, it must be pounded in.' 

"There I left him t<» his own devices and reflections. 
It's quito a drop frc»m yachtinjr. sprawled out on deck 
in the sun or hauliir pretty ropes through dinky little 
brass blocks, to rollirr barrels o' beef in a dark alley- 
way whore you can't do mu(*h but crawl. But he stuck 
to it. When nooiitinio conio. I went aft to the laxareet 
and called him up. * Dinner/ says I. 
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"Cap'n Soule had just come back aboard. He stood 
in the after companionway, waitin' for a look at his 
boy. Soon I see him turn away to hide a smile. The 
yachtin' suit had suffered considerable. There was 
cobwebs in Billy's hair, sweat runnin' off his face, brine 
and coal-dust and tar all over him from head to foot. 
He walks straight over to the Old Man. 

" Tather/ he says, 'that man struck me this momin' 
without provocation.' 

"Cap'n Soule steps out on deck. 'Well, well, what of 
it?' he snaps. That's what I hire him for. Keep out 
of his road. Don't bring your troubles to me; I've 
got enough o' my own. Come aft when you've finished 
your dinner, and I'll fit you out from the slop-chest 
with workin' clothes.' 

*The boy looks us over without a word. Then he 
casts an eye down his white ducks pants. 

" Well, is this what you call goin' to sea!' he says, 
and marches forrard the picture o' disgust. 

"The Old Man watches him out o' sight. 'One point 
to windward, Mr. Noyes,' he says. 'You'll note that he 
wasn't afraid o' dirt, once he got into it/ 

" 'Poor cuss!' says I. 'I know exactly how he feels. 
There's days a feller never forgets. I started out with 
Bully Saunderson, in the old ship Rainbow/ 

" 'I knew the man,' says Cap'n Soule. 'Them was 
what you might call hard days. What would the boy 
ha' thought o' Bully Saunderson?' The Old Man shook 
his head. 'It's all my fault,' he says. 'My one idea 
was to keep him off the water. I didn't figure right. 
If you ever have a boy, Mr. Noyes,' he says, 'you keep 
a-holt of him, where you can thiunp him now and then. 
Unless,' he says, 'you want a thunderin' fool on your 
hands.' 
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"The foUowin' momin' our crew come aboard; we 
hauled out into the stream that afternoon, and started 
to bend the sails. Next day we took a favorin' breeze, 
and was clear of the land by noon. 'Twas midsum- 
mer, a handsome spell o' weather. I had no chance to 
bother with Billy, while all this was goin' on. The 
crew turned out to be a poor lot, and my days was 
full o' trouble. The best that I could do for a green- 
horn was to blow him up whenever I caught him idle; 
leavin' the finer points of his initiation to the mercies 
o' the crew. 

"The second night out, things had b^un to quiet 
down. I took my pipe after supper, and was leanin' 
ngainst the weather rail, makin' my plans for the next 
day's work. Amongst other duties, I had it in mind to 
spend a little time with Billy; leam him the names 
o' ropes and how to box the compass, and probably 
unlearn him from most o' the information Uiat he'd 
picked up forrard. 'Twas a perfect sunmier ni^t; the 
moon a few days past the full, and a gentle breeze 
over our starboard quarter. I glances up, and here 
comes the boy himself, arsaunterin' aft along the 
weather side. 

"'Well, Mr. Noyes,' he says, 'isn't it a pleasant 
evenin'? IVe never been out o' sight o' land before.' 
He waves a hand. This,' he says, 'is just what I was 
lookin' forward to.' 

"I stood there with my mouth wide open, flat aback. 
The infernal gall o' the thing 1 There's kinds of ig- 
norance that seems almost unreasonable. 

"'So this is what you've been lookin' forwacd to, 
is it?' I asks. 

"He leans his elbows on the rail. 1 could stand here 
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all ni^t/ he says, 'ardrinkin' in that moonlight on the 
water.' 

" *You see that main topgallant yard?' says I. 'The 
third one from the truck — one, two, three, four, goin' 
up? Well, Billy, you run up there quick. Out on the 
weather yardarm, way out, this side, you'll find a rope- 
yam hangin' down. A rope-yam is a piece o' tarry 
string. Get it and bring it down to me/ 

" 'I can't go up there in the night/ says he. *I don't 
know how.' 

'' 'Just one way,' sajrs I. 'Hang on tig^t^ and foller 
your nose.' 

"I missed him for half an hour ; then I see him out 
on the yardarm, huggin' the spar. Twas eig^t bells 
before he reached the deck. 

" *I couldn't find the rope-yam, Mr. Noyes,' he says* 
'It's terrible up there!' 

" 'Now, BiUy,' says I, 1 want your undivided at- 
tention. There ain't no rope-yam hangin' from that 
yard. What could have made me send jrou aloft for 
somethin' that I knew wasn't thare?' 

" 'I don't know, sir,' he says. 1 don't innetend to 
understand the things you do.' 

" 'Think hard,' says I. 'What could possibly ha' 
made me willin 'to dispense with your pleasant so- 
ciety ' 

" 'You didn't want to talk to me, jrou mean?' he 
asks. 

" 'Now, Billy,' says I, 'you're makin' the mistake o' 
youth. Everything seems a personal matter. It ain't 
me that you don't understand, but the thecny o' db- 
cipline. On board of a ship, no sailor speaks to his 
superior officer unless spoken to. On board of a ship, 
no sailor travels on the weather side when he comes 
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aft. Put them items down in your little note-book. 
Now, then, if the men had seen you, I should ha' felt 
obliged to knock you down. By the same token, don't 
tell them what you did, or they'll pound you for a 
landlubber.' 

"That was a sample o' Billy Soule. After a tittle 
sense had filtered througli his head, 'twas easier to 
haul him over the coals; but now and then, just when 
you was makin' up your mind to whale him good, he'd 
tickle you by his unnatural ignorance. I liked the boy. 

"We run into a gale the first week out, and Billy got 
a dose o' heavy weather. It was 'All hands on deck 
to shorten sail!' one night in the middle watch; but 
tfie boy didn't show up with the rest o' the crew. I 
went along to the forecastle door, and found him in 
his bunk. 

"'Here, turn out and take a handl' I criee. 'This 
aia't no time for beauty-sleep.' 

" 'I'm sick,' he says. 

" 'What of it?' says I. 

" 'I'm awful sick, Mr. Noyes/ he says. 

" 'Turn out and work it off.' I yells. 'Get up on the 
foreyard and help furl the foresail. You can be as sick 
as you please up there, and it'll all go overboard.' 

"That made him mad; he jumped out on deck and 
pitched into the work like a tiger. I heard him raut- 
terin' to himself. As he went by me, after we'd got her 
shortened down, he says below his breath : 'There, have 
I worked hard enough for you?' 

"I caught him by the scuff o' the neck, and give 
him the toe o' my boot where I reckoned it might do 
some good. He piled up in the scuppers; later I see 
him crawlin' forrard along the waterway. Twag the 
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last lip he ever give me; and I didn't have occasion 
to lay a hand on him again that voyage. 

"But I kept in mind the Old Man's wishes; Billy 
had his share o' dirty jobs. To tell the truth, I ex- 
pected Cap'n Soule to peter out in a month or two and 
begin a-babyin' of the boy; but no, he didn't turn a 
hair. To my best knowledge, he never spoke a word 
with his son throughout the passage. I respected him 
for his good judgment. Knowin' how much he cared 
for the boy, I realized, too, that it was a bold and deli- 
cate move. Once in a while he'd mention it, when we 
was alone in the weather alleyway. 

" 'How's the boy gettin' on?' he'd ask. 

" 'Fine as a fiddle, sir,' I'd answer. 'He's a worker, 
that boy. He don't seem, though, to be exactly en- 
joyin' himself.' 

" 'It's his own kettle o' fish,' the Old Man 'uld say. 
'I'm sorry, I'm devilish sorry. I'm more miserable 
than he is, every day. I want to hold my ground, now 
that I've taken it; but I don't want,' he'd say, *to turn 
the boy against me altogether, Mr. Noyes. That 
mustn't be.' 

" 'Never fear, sir,' I'd tell him. * 'Twill all come out 
in the wash. I think I know the boy.' 

"Well, a sea voyage mayn't ha' been good for Billy's 
disposition, but it didn't do his body any harm. He'd 
joined the ship in New York a pale and soft-lookin' 
specimen ; every day at sea had toughened him up and 
put a little more brown into his face. By the time 
we'd entered the China Sea, he was as fit aa a young 
bull. Salt-beef-hash and beans agreed with him. As 
clean and handsome a lad as you'd wish to see. 

"Arrived in Penang, we kept the crew by the ship; 
but when we went down the Straits to Singapore, to 
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load for home, we let 'em go. We was due for a couple 
o' months at anchor, loadin' rattan ajid general cargo. 
Billy had his meals aft at the second table durin' this 
time, along with the carpenter and second mate. There 
wasn't much to do aboard the ship; I come down a 
peg or two on discipline, and evenin's we chinned to- 
gether. It developed that he was sick o' goin' to sea. 

"One day when there wasn't any cargo comin' ofif, 
I took the boy ashore with me. We beat around to- 
gether all day; forgot the ship, forgot the ways o" dis- 
cipline and whatever little differences there may ha' 
been between us; had tiffin at a swell hotel, purchased 
rolls o' silk and curios for the folks at home, along with 
lots o' useless truck that we'd bought because we hap- 
pened to see it as we passed by. We had a pleasant 
time; I was only a young man myself, them days. 

"Comin' off in the sampan that night, Billy leaned 
back and stuck up his legs on the scat beside of me. 

" 'You see them feet?' he says. 'I want you to look 
at 'em, and notice where they are. I'll keep 'em there 
until we're in sight o' the ship. I like to put 'em there. 
If you'd only he insulted, I'd feel happier stilL' 

" 'Billy,' says I, 'you can trail your feet overboard, 
for all I care.' 

" 'I've enjoyed myself to-day, Mr. Noyes," he says. 
'I want to thank you for givin' me a good time.' 

" 'What about them lickin's?' I asks. 

"'Why did you remind me?' says he. 'But I don't 
think you're altogether to blame. It's the way you 
was brought up; you actually believe you're obliged to 
do that sort o' thing. I don't lay it up against you so 
hard as I did. But it ain't the way things are done 
on land; and it ain't the right way, neitlier. It ain't 
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the way o' justice; it don't take human nature into 
account/ 

" 'YouVe on the right tack, Billy/ I says, TDut you 
ain't gone far enough. Human nature is just what it 
does take into account. What you don't take into 
account is the circumstances o' the case. All life ashore 
ain't run like the army, is it? A ship's a little army, 
of a different sort. Altogether diflFerent, you know; 
there's nothin' on earth to compare it with. Wait till 
you see a mutiny ; and then you'll understand why it's 
the custom to keep sailors well in hand.' 

'' ^Wouldn't a little kindness do the same trick, and 
do it easier?' he asks. 

"'No,' I says. They don't mean right. You've 
heard 'em in the forecastle; you ought to know.' 

"He nodded his head thoughtful. *It seems pretty 
brutal, though,' says he. 

" 'Brutal it is,' I says. 'Rough times makes rough 
men, Billy. We had to earn our livin'; we went to 
sea. Me and your father, my boy, has had a hand in 
one o' the greatest merchant marines the world haa 
ever known. It's dyin' now, for lack o' government 
support ; too many landlubbers at the helm. I'm glad 
you think the life is brutal; you don't have to see any 
more of it, after this voyage. But I want you to see 
it straight. If it was worth bringin' about at all, it had 
to be brought about this way. The harder the trainin', 
the better the man. Take your own case, for instance. 
Do you remember the day tiiat you come aboard?' 

" 'I was a hunmicr, wasn't I?' he says. 

" 'A little pert,' says I. 

'^ Tes,' says he, 'I have learned a few things, when 
you come down to it. I guess they're good things, too. 
And now we've had a pleasant day ashore, and you've 
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treated me like a man; and it slipped my mind for a 
while that I was before the mast in that hulk out there.' 

* 'She's a good ship, Billy/ says I. 'Don't you like 
her?' 

" 'Like her!' he cries. 'I hate every timber in her 
frame ! I hate to think that she's comin' nearer every 
minute. This one day has been the first time I've 
lived for three months and more ; the rest of it's been 
bare existence. And now it's nearly over ; and I've got 
to climb up that side, and put on my old clothes, and 
ram my hands into a pot o' tar, and gnaw on a hunk 
o' tou^ salt-beef, and sleep with a parcel o' swine. 
My stars, what a life! I'll punch the face ofF any man 
that says romance to me.' 

" 'Billy,' says I, *I ain't a-passin' judgment. Young 
bucks is frisky, and extravagant in their speech; we 
all of us have talked a good deal that way. We all of 
us hated it ; but we kept on a-goin'. Twenty-five years 
ago you'd ha' done the same. There's the makin's of 
a sailor-man in you. But you belong to a different day, 
you come to it too old, and you've been brought up in 
luxury.' 

" 'Luxury?' he asks with a laugh. 

" The luxury,' says I, 'o' thinkin' that you needn't 
do what you don't want to do. 'Twould be luxury to 
me. Never mind, you'll get on all right. The world 
seems loosenin' up, these days. But I want you to re- 
member that your Old Man, the feller that made it 
possible, earned the money for you a-goin' to sea. He 
started out before the mast, in days that was really 
hard; he fought his way to the top o' the ladder; and 
he hated it all the time.' 

" 'He needn't ha' gone to sea,' cries Billy. 'He could 
ha' made his way ashore.' 
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" 'So be it; says I. 'We'll let it go at that. But 
think it over on the passage home.' 

"We had a hard run from Anjer to New York; heavy 
weather continual, and slow goin' all the way. After 
that talk in the sampan, I never spoke to Billy ex- 
cept to give an order, though I see him lookin' at me 
sort o' wistful a good many times. He'd learned his 
place ; he was grindin' out tJie days till we got in. But 
the longest voyage finishes some time. At last we 
picked up a towboat outside the Hook, and anchored 
one night oflf Tomkinsville along about seven in the 
evenin'. We'd been gone a year, and it had come 
around to sunmier again. The hills o' Staten Island 
lay close aboard, green and refreshin' with the simset 
acrost. There was things to smell in the air. 

"Glancin' forward after the anchor was down, I see 
young Billy standin' at the bulkwarks. I went along 
to him. 

" 'Billy,' says I, 'that's land you're lookin' at,' 

"He draws a deep breath. 'The voyage is over/ he 
says. 

" 'Not quite,' says I. 'We'll dock t'-morrer noon.' 

" ' T'-morrer, then,' he says. *It's just as well. All 
things can wait. I've been packin' my dunnage, and 
some o' the men see fit to make remarks. I've just 
had the pleasure o' lickin' three of 'em, one after the 
other, and I feel better already. My chest and bag is 
lashed ; and the minute this ship touches the dock, over 
it goes, and over I go after it. You hear me talk. I'm 
done.' 

" 'Some day,' says I, 'you'll look back with a good 
deal o' satisfaction on this year. You'll come aboard 
to see your father; and maybe you'll go sneakin' for- 
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rard, rememberin' every ring-bolt and belayin' pia 
along decks.' 

" 'Maybe,' bs says. 'I want some time to think it 
over. Seems to me, if I could get out there on that 
hill and roll around in the grass, I wouldn't ask much 
more. It's land. It's solid land.'' 

"We docked the foUowin' day ; and Billy was true to 
his word. As soon as the ship was fast, I knocked the 
men off. Next minute, out he come with his bag and 
hove it over the side, then brought his chest and low- 
ered it away with the end o' the fore brace; then took 
a runnin' jump himself after his things. I stood 
a-laughin' at the rail. 

" 'Mr. Noyes,' he calls, 'will you come down on the 
dock a little while?' 

" 'What?' says I. 'What do you want? What do 
you mean?' 

" 'I want to see you down here a minute, air,' he 
says. 

" 'Come back aboard, if you've got anything to say 
to me/ I answers. 

" 'It's the last thing I'll ever ask of you,' he sa^yt, 
"Will you come down?' 

"I was considerably puzzled, but commenced to smell 
a rat. If it wasn't that, the boy had lost his mind. 
I went nft and down the gang-plank. Billy met me; 
there was two spots o' color in his cheeka 

" 'Noyes,' he says, stampin' his foot on the dock, Hhii 
is God's green earth.' 

" "You've got good eyesight,' says I. 'Where's your 
green?' 

" 'This ain't aboard the froquois, Noyes," he says. 

" 'Maybe it ain't,' toys I. 'but be careful how yoa 
uae my oamei' 
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"I'll use it how I please!' he cries. *So help me, 
ril never say sir to a man again. It's been sir this 
and sir that, and I've said sir enough times to last the 
rest o' my life. That's one thing I wanted to tell you.' 
He come a little closer. 'Now, then, do you think you 
can fight?' he asks. 

" 'I have had some such notion,' I says, hopin' to 
break him down with talk, for I didn't want to hit the 
boy. 

" Tight, then!' he yells, and lands me one between 
the eyes. 

"And right there on that spot I got the biggest sur- 
prise o' my sea-goin' life. The boy could fight! He'd 
found himself; he'd picked up a trick or two. By 
George, he licked me! Before he'd got through with 
me he'd given me the all-firedest lickin' I'd ever took. 
'Twas surprise that threw me off my feet at the start; 
but 'twas bone and muscle and youth, and a dash o' 
revenge chucked in, that bowled me over every time I 
rose. He surely did square his accoimt with me in 
elegant shape. I couldn't believe it, even while 'twas 
goin' on. 

"And just as Billy was puttin' on the finishin' 
touches, the Old Man Soule come runnin' down the 
dock. 

" 'What's all this about?' he cries, haulin' the young 
scamp off my bleedin' carcass. 'What do you mean, 
young man, by havin' trouble like this with the mate, 
after you've left the ship?' 

"Billy stands there sheepish, lookin' at my two black 
eyes. There's no denyin', I was stove up pretty bad. 

" I'm sorry,' says he. 1 ain't got nothin' in par- 
ticular against Mr. Noyes.' 

" 'Well!' says the Old Man. 'Well, I'm damned if 
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you ain't took a funny way to show your friendly 
feelin'al' 

" 'I'm awful sorry/ says Billy. *I didn't intend to 
hurt him like that^ when I started in. I didn't know 
as I could. But I was bound to give it a try. Father, 
I had to get it out o' me! All the passage home, I've 
been waitin' for this. I ain't anybody aboard that 
ship, while he's an officer ; but I own just as much o' 
this dock as these two fists can hold!' 

''The Old Man helped me up the gangway. When 
we reached the deck, he looked at me and I at him. 
Suddenly we both bust out a-laughin'. 

" 'It's tough on you, Mr. Noyes,' says he. *But I 
guess the boy wiU do.' 

"We turned to watch Billy goin' up the dock, his 
sail-bag on his shoulder. I hadn't noticed till Uien, 
what weight he'd picked up on the voyage. 

" 'Yes, sir,' says I. 'He'll do.' For I knew that it 
took a man to lick me in them days." 
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It was a sultry night toward the close of the south- 
west monsoon. Singapore sweltered under a thick, 
motionless heat that seemed to descend vertically out 
of the sky. A party on the quarter-deck of the bark 
Omega sat restless and uncomfortable, cursing the 
climate and the land. Kimball was there, an enor- 
mously stout man, mopping his face with the towel 
that he always carried thrown over his shoulder in hot 
weather; Gilmore was there, and Carver, and Blake, 
and half a dozen others — all men of New England, and 
of the sea. Conversation flagged; the tropics had con- 
quered these sons of the colder zone. 

''Nichols, how long have you been out East?" some- 
one asked apathetically. 

"Let's see," answered the captain of the Omega, 
"Twenty-five from sixty. ... By Jove, it's going on 
thirty-five years!" 

"Why in the devil don't you go home?" 

"To die?" 

"No, to live. To get out of this infernal hole. To 
see the old town, and renew your youth. Lord, I 
should think you'd be crazy to go!" 

Nichols let his eyes roam from face to face with a 
keen, quizzical glance. "Yes, the old town," he said. 
"On a clear winter morning, for instance . . . hm-m, 
what? Perhaps there's been a fall of snow over ni^t; 
the trees are loaded with it, the roads and paths 
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haven't yet been broken out, the whiteness sprea 
undisturbed. Can't you see it?" He waved a hai 
;^ 'The houses along tiie street, the familiar houses 

.! your boyhood, with snow banked in around 'em, wi 

smoke rising straight up into the still air from eve 
chimney? The boys issuing from those houses, muffle 
to the ears, armed with wooden shovels; attacldng ti 
great drifts, the clean, hard-packed piles that cut li] 
cheese; singing, pounding tiieir hands around the 
shoulders, shouting to each other from yard to yan 
Stop a moment, and lean on your shoveL See tl 
white fields rising behind the town, with the raggi 
line of evergreen trees above them, etched against 
wonderful blue sky. Smell the air, that pure, de 
atmosphere like nothing else in the world. Feel tl 
cold, the stinging, invigorating cold, the potent co 
that stirs a fellow's blood, that upraises him in h 
might, ready to conquer life and destiny. . . ." 
"Hell, don't!" remonstrated a peevish voice. 
Nichols laughed cynically. "Nonsense!" he sai 
"I touched you? you call it a longing for home? Wh 
you poor fools, that's simply man's perverse and devi 
ish discontent with his surroundings. He's never qui 
happy, this strange creature. He'd be where he isn' 
he'd have what he's never been willing to pay the prii 
for — the cursed hypocrite. As a matter of fact, yc 
fellows wouldn't like that cold weather if you oou 
• have it. You wouldn't enjoy digging into those snoi 

!; banks. Your feet would be numb, and your hm 

! would ache; you'd hire some poor cuss to shovel tl 

'i' paths for you ; and you'd go indoors yourself and croc 

over the fire, and pile on wood, and growl, and nev 
so much as look out on the beautiful world. You 
sigh for the tropics, for palm trees and mangoes and 
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sea breeze in the afternoon ; for a deck-chair to stretch 
your lazy bodies in, and a good Chinese steward to 
fetch your drinks, and the sweat to trickle down your 
backbone. Damn you all! here you have it. Now 
why aren't you satisfied?" 

He sat up with a jerk. "You ask me why I don't go 
home?" he inquired. "FU tell you: because I affirm 
that I like to stay right here. I like the East. I like 
the hot weather, the rainy season, and all the rest of 
it. This country has become my home. . . . As for the 
other, the home of my boyhood, I have every reason 
for wanting not to go there. You yourselves have told 
me of the change. A railroad has come to town, bring- 
ing in its wake the pitiful scramble that has ruined so 
many fine old communities. The sea-farers have died 
away; the new men are strangers, Vandals in Rome. 
The dear old place is caught in the pitiless jaws of 
economic revolution. Inevitable, of course; eventually 
right, we hope: just as we speak of death. We have 
faith in the future; something truer must be in the 
wind — must reach us, ultimately, some time. But in 
the meanwhile, why in the devil should I go there, 
why should I want to watch my home-town die? The 
spot that I remember best of all — that quiet point of 
land to the eastward of the town, where a grove of 
spruce trees used to nm down to the margin of the Imy, 
where IVe spent many a serious afternoon with 1 the 
breeze murmuring in the branches overhead — ^has b%\en 
stripped, you tell me, and levelled for the freight-yiird 
of the railroad. It bristles with wharves, it stinks'^bf 
smoke, it's grimy with coal dust — ^the dust of coal thaiiTs 
bound inland to run the engines of industrialia^L 
WHiat is it all about? What is gained? What is lostJl 
There are other points of land, you'll tell me; pointsX 
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just as quiet, still untouched. But that was the point 
I loved. The ducks and herons go there no longer: 
why should I go? 

''So I couldn't find the old town if I sougjit it^" 
Nichols went on. ''How silly, this business of trans- 
porting our bodies about the world for a change of 
scene. I have the town with me, I needn't seek it at 
all. I live at home. I spend my best hours there, 
visiting the shipyards, listening to the old men, our 
first and most untrustworthy oracles. 'Go to sea,' they 
advised us. 'Nothing can supersede our shipa.' We 
went to sea ; and the bottom dropped out of our world. 
But because I haven't been home, haven't actually be- 
held the change, the memory seems quite real to me, 
and I feci that the old times are living on. And now 
you're asking me why I don't return — destroy one of 
my few remaining dreams. Hm-m? . . . Oh, of course 
the lay of the land there hasn't been materially modi- 
fied. But from what I hear, a veritable glacier has 
swept over the men, the ideals, the life, and left them 
unrecognizable." 

Nichols fell silent; no one had the spirit to take up 
his challenge. "My friends, there has been but one 
home-coming in our wandering life," he resumed sud- 
denly. "One only, worthy of the name: the first home- 
coming, at the end of our maiden voyage. The others 
were merely repetitions, incidents in a settled life; we 
knew by that time what to expect, we anticipated the 
sensations, the glamour of wonder and surprise had 
vanished, never to return. But the first home-coming 
was new, fresh, and absolutely beyond experience. It 
compassed all human sentiment — much that we'd 
never before felt, much that we'd realized but dimly, 
much that we'd known and suppressed, but that had 
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suddenly become unsuppreasible. Our hetrtB flamed, 
our souls readied out to embrace the world. That 
glory! why couldn't we have held it? why couldn't 
we have gone on, livmg m the lig^t of that flame of 
love? All that we saw was beautiful, all that we 
touched was good, all that we conceived was bom of 
the noble part of us, of the dream and the divinity. 
Why did we let it go? Listen. . . . 

''I started out when I was sixteen years of age. My 
father had died ; I had become the head of the family ; 
and we were poor. I chose the sea; in thoee days there 
seemed to be no other choice for us boys who had 
grown up in the ship-yards and played with boats 
from the time we'd learned to walk. I shipped before 
the mast with my Unde Ross in the old bturk Hudmm. 
She was then lying at the wharf below our house, re- 
fitting for a long foreign voyage. One moming I said 
good-bye to my mother, dropped over the bank fay a 
back way so that no one should see my unmanly tears, 
and went aboard. My chest, made by another unde 
who was a joiner, painted brown with blue trimmings, 
and packed by my mother, a woman aparienced in 
fitting out sea-chests for young sailors, had been 
wheeled down to the ship by my brother the evening 
before. An off-shore breeze was qnringing up as I 
reached the vessel ; we sailed within Uie hour. Mother 
stood in the kitdien door as we hauled oul. She waved 
something white ; I wondered what it was. I couldn't 
see very clearly. There was no time for watdiing — 
too much to be done about dedos. I stole a glance 
now and then. I didn't wave her in return. No, I 
wasn't ashamed — ^I can't explain. The town dwindled 
in our wake, the hills rose up bdiind it, the bay 
widened ; the land itself sank, shifted, and was gone. 
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A new world, the world of the ocean, spread about me 
on every hand; I saw for the first time in my life the 
etched line of the whole horizon, an imbroken circle 
between the sea and the sky. But I couldn't bear to 
look at it. I felt that I never would be happy again. 

'Tou know it, you fellows — ^you remember. The 
sinking of the heart, the weight like lead dragging upon 
some indefinite region within, the quick pain that grips 
and lets'go, grips and lets go. Homesidmess — ^the mis- 
ery of the soul. There's nothing for it; in fact, one 
doesn't wish it to be cured. It would be disloyid. No, 
one bears it, looks it in the face, wrestles with it alone; 
and no other experience of life brings one nearer the 
truth, or contributes more to one's poor store of nobil- 
ity. In my case, I was too familiar with the water to 
be seasick, and too familiar with a ship to be at all 
bewildered on the old Hudson's deck. Sea-faring had 
been bred into my bones; my boyhood had been a 
preparation for it, an apprenticeship at home. Well, 
I found that this didn't help me now. Because I knew 
so much, I think that it made my first week harder. 
For, in my preparation, I'd learned the pain of sea- 
faring as well; I'd heard sad stories along with the 
romantic ones; the fatalism of sailors, their supersti- 
tion, their moodiness, had come down to me as an 
integral part of my inheritance. And here I was, al- 
ready embarked upon my voyage, surrounded by a bar* 
ren and desolate sea. Death seemed very near to me, 
I remember ; much nearer than it does to-day. ThiSi I 
reflected, was the beginning; before I knew it life 
would pass; then finis, the great change, whatever it 
might be. Really, it didn't appeal to me as being quite 
worth while. 

"But, of course, I got over that— soon, too, surpris- 
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ingly soon. So soon that I half-aocused myself of the 
disloyalty I spoke of. life must toiumph, since we're 
to make out a career in the shadow of an inexorable 
fate. Within a week I was myself again. I liked the 
work; seamanship, the sailing, the handling, the care 
of vessels, had always held a rare fascination for me. 
But the training was severe. My uncle was a captain 
of the old school, a martinet, a stem, hard man. I had 
never seen this side of him ashore ; we had elways been 
good chums. From men who had sailed with him, 
however, I'd heard what to expect. And this prepara- 
tion, too, did me no service. Perhaps I hadn't believed 
it. To be passed on deck without a look or a word, 
seemed needlessly crueL In my uncle's eyes the worth 
of a training depended directly upon its severity. I 
had put myself into his hands to be trained; and he 
trained me as best he knew. I was supposed to have 
better stuff in me than the ordinary boy before the 
mast; the way to bring it out was to grind me uncom- 
monly hard. Above all, with our known blood rela- 
tionship, the least trace of favoritism must be guarded 
against; and in order to be sure of this he felt obliged 
to be particularly nasty to me. Sounds odd, doesn't 
it, in our soft and humanitarian day? Let me tdl you 
a secret: the more I see of life and results, the firmer 
is my belief in the old-fashioned discipline. 

''So I learned — Gleamed to live. No more prepara- 
tion; the real thing now. I worked like a dog; I 
growled, cursed, hated the officers, hated my unde^ the 
Old Man, worst of alL Hard-hearted old devill all 
very well for him to claim the virtue of wisdom, but I 
was the one who had to do the sweating. I shovelled 
coal in the lower hold for twelve hours a day, with a 
shovel that seemed half as big as my body. I went 
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aloft with my watch off the Horn, and laid out on the 
upper-topsail yard when rain turned to ice on the sail 
we were trying to reef, when every pitch of the old 
hooker came near tossing us overboard. Once, in the 
early stages of a typhoon, I volunteered to furl the 
main royal, which had slat itself adrift from the gas- 
kets; accomplished the job, too, after a wild hour 
among the clouds. I wonder that I ever reached the 
deck alive ; but my uncle had stood by when I'd offered 
to go, and had nodded his head. Out on the West 
Coast, at Iquiqui and Junin, I rowed stroke oar in the 
captain's boat; rowed him for miles up and down 
those exposed and windy roadsteads; rowed until I 
thought my arms would come out of the sockets at 
every stroke, until I could cheerfully have killed the 
Old Man, lolling back in the stem-sheets and playing 
with the tiller ropes. At the Chincha Islands, I had 
charge of one of the lighters, and took her in under 
the guano-shoot every morning that we were able to 
work cargo ; a job that called for a man's strength and 
resolution, with the open Pacific rolling in on one hand 
and an iron-bound coast on the other. I ate the coarse, 
unpalatable food of the forecastle, and grew like a 
weed. I had several fights with sailors, and licked my 
men. I sauced the mate, and received my first licking, 
a substantial one. My uncle had stood by while this 
had happened, too. I know now that I worked, played, 
thought, and suffered harder than any two men aboard 
the ship. But at the time I had an idea that I was a 
miserable failure. The Old Man never opened his 
mouth in a word of praise ; silence was his verdict for 
good work, and a sound rating for bad. Such ti*aining 
isn't conducive to egoism. 
'Through all this I found little time to think of 
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home. The town of my boyhood seemed a place far 
away in some indefinite region, a place detaehed from 
my present existence, a part of a discarded dream. I 
heard from mother regularly; cried over her letters 
more than once when I was tired and disheartened. 
My uncle seldom spoke to me of home, and then in 
such a way that all the pleasure of it was spoiled, and 
I wished ^at he had kept still. 

" 'Come here a minute. I had a letter from your 
mother to-day.' 

" Tes, sh-.' 

" 'She writes that she is well.' 

" 'Yes, sir. I had a long letter. She said ' 

" 'You mustn't fail to write her before we get away. 
Sunday is the time to write.' 

" 'Yes, sir.' 

'"I am sending all your wages to her from here. 
You don't need any money, do you?' 

" 'No, sir. That is — I'd like a few dollars, sir.' 

" 'What for?' 

" 'To buy things with.' I may have said it in a tone 
of faint sarcasm. 

" 'To buy things with, hm? Do you think that's the 
way to get it?' 

" *I don't know what you mean, sir.' 

" 'Well, you'd better learn. Now, go back to your 
work. There is nothing in this place that you want to 
buy.' 

"These were our relations — Jove, didn't I hate him! 
How did he know what I wanted to buy? what busi- 
ness was it of his, anjrway? Hadn't I earned the 
money? 'Go back to your work!' — well, who the devil 
had called me away from my work? I hadn't wanted 
to talk with him, wouldn't care if I never heard or saw 
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him again. The old stinker — ^I was glad that 
sauced him. . . . But I did write to my mother tl 
r very evening; I'd been neglecting the duty. I'm afr 

I that my letter may have been a trifle stilted ; after si 

I. tracting the things that I didn't want to tell her, 

narrative lacked the essence of truth. Sometimes^ 
I wrote, I felt like opening my heart to her; woi 
have done so always if my newly acquired manhc 
hadn't revolted at the disclosure. For I was unhap 
— I won't attempt to deny it. I was a desperately i 
happy boy. No doubt she read it between the lii 
She must have felt my reticence; must have cried o^ 
it, prayed, and bowed her head before the sad but 
ovitable change. She had lived quietly, but kn 
much of life . . . my mother. 

"We were gone on that voyage three years. ^ 
went to San Francisco, from there to Australia, fr 
there to the West Coast with coal, from tiiere to B 
land with guano, from there to the East, to Bata\ 
to Shanghai, and finally to Yokohama, where we loac 
for New York. In Yokohama the second mate left 1 
ship. That night my uncle called me aft. 

" 'You are to go second mate on the homeward rv 
he said. Tut your things into his room, and take 
your duties to-morrow morning.' 

"That was all; no explanation of those duties, 
word of encouragement or approval. But I was t 
couraged just the same; I knew that I couldn't b 
total failure. The Old Man didn't think much of n 
but he had given me my chance. I'd show him; 
change his opinion of me, or break my neck in tryi 
With the advancement itself, I was considerably eUtt 
My first command was for two men to bring my ch 
from the forecastle — put it into the second mal 
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room — ^be careful of that mahogany hand-rail— over in 
that comer — ^here, look out for the paint on tiiat door! 
Indeed, things were vastly different now ; I'd taken my 
first step upward. I redoubled my efforts ; my respon- 
sibility weighed upon me, so that often I couldn't sleep 
in my watch below. Jove, I'd like to get hold of sudi 
a second mate to-day! 

"During the homeward passage I was too busy to 
indulge myself in sentimental reflections. When, at 
odd moments, my fancy did reach ahead, I couldn't 
make the approaching event of our return seem real, 
probable, or even possible. I'd outgrown my boyhood, 
I'd completely changed my state of mind. And I 
thought, I remember, tiiat by virtue of this superior 
indifference with which I carried myself I had been 
weaned from home. 

''We came in throu^ an autumn storm, the tail end 
of a hurricane. Wind and sea, rain, hail, and lij^tning, 
the blowing away of sails, the smashing of boAts, the 
flooding of the cabin, the handling of canvas^ the brac- 
ing of yards: these matters occupied my mind from 
Hatteras to Bamegat. There the pilot boajrded us, a 
towboat picked us up ; and almost before I knew it we 
were in. The first touch of Indian summer lay on the 
land. I gave the scene a glance or two, and thought it 
very beautiful, as all land is to sailors; but peiiiaps not 
quite so beautiful as Java or Japan. 

''We hauled in to a pier on South Street, and began 
discharging the cargo. The crew left, the mate left; 
the work of the ship was done. I felt a bit daaed; a 
bit jealous, too, of the boss stevedore, who seemed to 
be of more importance than I was — ^I, who had stood 
my watch and helped to bring the ship and cargo in. 
I had no money; I would have cut off my hand Boaaet 
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than ask the Old Man for any, and give him the oppor- 
tunity to refuse my request. He would pay me off 
when he got ready ; then I would be finished with him 
for good and all. So I stayed aboard, busied myself 
at odd jobs about decks, and grew very restless as the 
days went by. Mother wrote begging me to huny 
home ; but I didn't answer her letters. A strange spirit 
had come over me. Had the chance offered, I would 
have run away from the Hudson and shipped at once 
for another long voyage. 

''One morning the Old Man took me up to the com- 
missioner's and paid me off. We came out of the office 
together and walked back along South Street toward 
the ship. 

*' 'Well, my boy/ said my uncle suddenly, *the voyage 
is over. What are you going to do?' 

"I stopped short, gazed at him in astonishment. His 
manner, the very tone of his voice, had softened. He 
stood before me as I remembered him, the friend of 
my boyhood. His eyes were no longer cold. 

" 'I don't know, sir,' I answered. 'I was thinking of 
looking around.' 

" 'You're going home, of course?' 

" 'I don't know,' I repeated. 'I haven't made up my 
mind ' 

" 'Of course you are ! ' he cried, in his old bluff, hearty 
way. 

" 'Of course, sir,' I echoed. 

" 'Then you'd better go along with me to-morrow 
morning. Here's a good restaurant; let's have a square 
meal now, and talk it over. Wake up, my boy. You're 
going home!' 

"The words came to me like a bugle-call on the field 
of battle. My heart gave a great leap ; the world and 
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everjrthing in it changed in the twinkling of an eye. 
The dammed-up emotion of three years swept over me 
like a flood. We entered the restaurant and sat down. 
Suddenly I loSt control of myself. I leaned forward on 
the table and buried my face in my arms. When I 
at length found courage to look up I saw that my uncle 
had chosen a quiet comer, and that I hadn't been ob- 
served. His eyes were fixed on his plate with a wide 
and sober gaze. 

"'I'm a fool, sir,' I said. 'I want my mother. I 
want to go home.' 

" 'Poor boy ! ' he whispered, as if speaking to himself. 
After a pause he addressed me directly. 'Next voyage 
you are to go out mate with me. You have done well.' 

" 'I wish to God you'd told me so a year ago!' I cried. 

"He looked me over thoughtfully. 'I might have 
spoiled it,' he said. 'Some day you'll understand.' 

"So it came about that we were chums again, and 
went home together like two boys. All the journey I 
flattened my face against the car window, watching the 
land slip past, noting and exclaiming over the sweet 
things of the land. Beside me my imcle talked, telling 
tales of the town, of ships and men ; drawing me back 
unconsciously to my boyhood, to the spirit and pres- 
ence of home. 

"In those days the railroad didn't reach within six 
miles of our town. At Portland we wired to Newall 
Rich, who kept the village livery stable, to meet us at 
the train. Now, I had never been aware of a partic- 
ular fondness for Newall Rich. I'd known him, I'd 
laughed at his quaint sayings, I'd thrown snowballs at 
him and stolen rides on his teams. Once, for frighten- 
ing a horse that he was driving he'd given me a cut 
of the whip ; with a boy's philosophy I had laid it up 
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against him. But looking over my uncle's ahculde 
he wrote the telegram, the familiar name gave m< 
unaccountable thrill. 'Newall Rich!' I cried. 'Hi 
just imagine!' Thereafter, my mind kept recurrinj 
Newall Rich. Would he receive the message in ti 
would anything prevent his meeting us? would he bi 
the old hack? would he be as fat as ever? He wc 
tell them over town that we were coming. I could 
it plainly; had been so often an actor myself in 
scene, inquiring of the boys who Newall was gc 
after with the hack, who was coming home from ; 
''At last the train drew in to its last station; \ 
Newall met us. As I came down the steps I cau 
sight of his short round figure. 'Here they are!' 
chanted, dancing along the platform. 'Ha! The H 
orable Commodore of the fleet!' — Newall held a 
niorist's license. 'And here's Bertie, little Bertie, t 
went away one summer day!' He inmiediately br 
out with one of his ridiculous verses: 

'Little Bertie 
Sailor-man, 
Tucks his shirtic 
With one hand,* 

"I was vastly amused. Funny duck, Newall — g 
fellow as ever lived. I forgave him that cut of 
whip, forgave him freely. For this was a real welco] 
a welcome into the bosom of the town ; when I'd g 
away I hadn't been of enough importance to meri 
verse from Newall. We piled into the hack — ^yes, h 
brought that venerable relic — our trunks were strap] 
on behind, and ofif we rattled. The windows were op 
soft autumn smells came to us; the sun set as 
jogged along, and twilight descended upon the la 
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We followed a road high above the sea, with the woods 
on our left and cleared land between us and the shore. 
Along our route lay old farmhouses, flashing their 
lights at us through the dusk. Gardens were waiting 
for the harvest; we saw ripe pumpkins among the 
withering com. Peace and contentment filled the air. 
From the box above our heads Newall addressed his 
horses in a vigorous mixture of prose and verse. We 
were in home-country now. 

" 'Uncle Ross, there's the haddock-hole ofif Moose 
Point!' 

" 'Isn't it a little farther to the eastward?' 

" 'No, sir. I could put you right on top of it.' 

" 'We'll try it some day, my boy.' 

" 'Who lives here. Uncle Ross? The white house 
with three elms.' 

" 'I don't remember. Ask Newall.' 

" 'Where are we now? I'd forgotten that there was 
a hill along here.' 

" 'Yes, a fellow forgets those things at sea.' 

"But there was one hill that I hadn't forgotten. 
From it, on this road, one got his first view of the town. 
As we rose toward its crest a new sensation gripped my 
heart — a sensation that wasn't direct in itself, but was 
more a premonition of sensations to come. Something 
unexpected was going to happen to me, something 
rare, high, divine. My blood tingled, my fingers 
couldn't keep still. Soon I felt that we had stopped 
rising. Now ... I drew a long breath, and leaned 
forward. 

"Then I saw the town. It lay in a broad valley, sur- 
rounded on three sides by rising ground. On the fourth 
side an arm of the larger bay made in to form the 
harbor. Lights twinkled among the trees; village 
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sounds rose through the still air. I looked once, i 
my eyes, and opened them again suddenly. The vi 
persisted. No words came to my lips now. I was 
ing to locate a certain house across the valley, ti^ 
to grasp, to comprehend. . . . Mother waited c 
among those trees. I had been allowed to return. 
song broke out in my heart, and throbbed to the pou 
ing of the horses' hoofs: Almost there! almost tfu 
almost there!' 

''We descended the hill at a gallop, and entered 
main street of the village. The bright lights of 
stores illuminated our vehicle; men turned to sc 
tinize us; we heard our names go from mouth 
mouth. This passed like a lantern-slide, and we w 
on to the eastward. By the old Custom House, do 
into the Hollow, rising now on the opposite hill — \ 
most there! almost there!' Our house stood at 
top of the hill. Distances seemed unnaturally shi 
In the darkness we had reached the house befon 
could get my bearings. The hack stopped with a j< 
A spell had settled upon me; my mind was blank, : 
senses were numb. I found myself on the walk. Sob 
one was moving inside the house — ^running. The d< 
opened, a light flashed in my face. . . . 'Mothe 
. . . 'My boy! My boy!' ... I had come home.' 
Nichols paused. "Mother had expected me at 1 
front door," he went on after a while. "But it v 
the back door that I'd gone to, the door that I'd alwi 
used as a boy. I went into the kitchen, took off i 
hat and coat, and stood in the center of the floor, lo< 
ing around. Everything was the same — everythi 
was the same. It seemed as if I had been out playi 
that afternoon, and had come back just in time : 
supper. Delicious odors filled the room. While mot! 
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took up the supper I hung about the stove. She said 
that I bothered her, and pushed me away. And when 
it transpired that she had forgotten to salt the biscuits, 
the blame fell upon me. 

" 'Mother/ I said, 'the wind's coming up from the 
southward.' It had been one of our games to guess 
the direction of the wind from the different sounds 
that it made in the kitchen chimney. 

"She was too preoccupied to catch my meaning; 
thought I was telling her a fact that I'd noticed on 
our drive. 'Is it?' she asked indifferently. 

*' 'Listen. Isn't that the southerly howl?' 

"She made a faint sound, and suddenly burst into 
tears. 'You haven't forgotten, have you?' she cried. 

" 'Don't cry, mother. You're the one who forgot, 
you know.' 

" 'Yes, I forgot. I'm glad to have something to make 
me forget. I've been listening to that chimney every 
night for three years.' 

"We sat at supper a long time. My yoimger brother 
was away at school ; mother and I were alone. There 
was a roast chicken, with new vegetables — smashed 
potato, turnip, squash, boiled onions; there was a little 
dish of spiced gooseberry, my favorite condiment; 
there was one of mother's famous lemon pies. We 
talked of the voyage, and of the news of the town ; a 
wide field lay before us. It wasn't brilliant conversa- 
tion ; no one else in the world would have been inter* 
ested in it; but to us it was exciting, absorbing, the 
best of life — the story of ourselves and of our friends. 
Now and then, as we faced each other across the table, 
personalities interrupted the relation. 

" 'Mother, you haven't grown any older.' She had, 
though ; I trembled to see it. 
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'' 'Haven't I, Bert? Look at my hair.' She knew 
better than anyone else, how much older she hac 
grown; but my remark had pleased her. 

"Then it was her turn. 

" *Bert, how you have thickened up! You're goini 
to be a big man like your father.' I knew very wel 
that I would never be a big or a strong man ; but shi 
had pleased me just the same. 

''Late that night I went up to my old room. I founc 
it exactly as I had left it three years before. Thi 
pictures, the ornaments, the books — ^things that I'd 
forgotten, but that came back to me at a 8ing;le glance 
with all their buried associations. Suddenly I sal 
down. Everything the same — yet what a di£Ferenoe 
what a great difference in me. God in Heaven, I'd 
been away three years! 

"And she had been living here alone most of the 
time. Living and thinking. I hadn't had time foi 
much of that. Some of my work, too— a good deal ol 
it — had been in the nature of play. I had been un- 
happy — how unhappy? Did I comprehend what ma- 
ture unhappiness might be? Empty days, an emptj 
house ; the dead at rest, a son far off on perilous waters 
Shame on you, to call yourself a man ! Why didn't yoi 
write her how happy you were, what playtime yoi 
had? 

"Before she went to bed, mother came up to m] 
room and found me sitting with my head in my handf 
'What is it, Bert?' she cried in a frightened voice. 

" 'I was thinking of you.' 

"'Oh!* She laughed. 'I was afraid ' 

" 'Afraid of what?' 



" 'Will you promise not to be offended?' 
Of coiu^e, dear.' 
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" 'I was afraid that you were in love/ 

" ^Nonsense! I haven't had a chance. Only in love 
with you.' 

" 'Yes/ she said. *I know. I'm glad. But it will 
be someone else some day.' 

" 'I was thinking, mother/ I told her, 'that this 
lonely life is too hard for you.' 

" 'Hard, Bert?' She laughed bravely. 'Why, you 
make it easy. Perhaps I'm not so lonely as you imag- 
ine. My neighbors are kind. I manage to keep busy. 
And then I have a Comfort.' . . . True — I'd forgotten 
that. It silenced me like a shock, like a bolt from the 
blue; it overturned the whole structure of my imma- 
ture conceptions. She bowed her face on my knees, 
and prayed. Her faith reached me, she brought it 
down out of the sky. It came on the breath of joy, 
on the wings of love. . . . How strange, to think of 
to-day! I haven't heard a prayer for years. 

" 'Mother, it's a long time since you've made my 
bed,' I said. 'I suppose you haven't come here much 
the last few years.' 

" 'Every day,' she answered. 'Every morning, to 
dust your things and think of you. Warm afternoons 
I'd sit here at the window and read your letters over. 
I like to look out over the water from this window. 
But at night I couldn't bear to come.' 

"We talked a long while. It was one of those close, 
deep talks, that stand like milestones along the life of 
a wanderer. Mother searched me for the record of my 
three years, and I found that I had no desire to hold 
anything back. Some of it must have pained her, 
though I doubt if my small misdeeds seemed so serious 
to her as they did at that moment to me. She didn't 
absolve me, however ; she was far too wise. 
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mood I'd employed my hands in driving an old spike 
into the rotting slate with a big flat stone. By Jove, I 
found that spike again, just where I'd left it sticking 
out of the ledge. It seemed a very wonderful thing to 
me, an event full of significance. I sat down, gazed at 
the rusty spike that my hands had driven home, that 
had weathered seasons and gales ; and trembled before 
the profound and inscrutable purposes of life. ... I 
can't quite see the connection now. As I said, I have 
lost the charm. 

''A little way farther I came across a boy sailing a 
boat in a landlocked pool among the rockweed. He 
looked up at my approach, and tried to hide his toy. 

" 'Hello!' I cried. 'What's your name?' 

" 'Sammy Curtis.' 

" 'What are you doing there?' 

"Without answer, he gathered his precious boat to 
his bosom and fled — actually fled, glancing over his 
shoulder with a sullen scowl. What had I done? I'd 
supposed that I was speaking kindly; I'd wanted to 
play with him. But it was impossible — the door be- 
tween us was closed. I couldn't forget my ship-voice, 
my official dignity. I was too old, and I wasn't old 
enough ; I was neither boy nor man. The child's con- 
demnation startled me, smote me with vague alarm. 
He'd recognized so clearly what I had lost. Did he see, 
too, what I had won? Had I won anything, after all? 

"In a little while I took my bucket of clams and 
went home. Mother was busy in the kitchen. 

" 'Mother,' I said, 'it's hard, sometimes, to grow up.' 

"She looked at me keenly, fathoming my trouble at 
a glance. 'That isn't the right way to feel about it,' 
she answered. 'It can't be helped. . . .' She trailed 
off into silence; I had a notion that, whatever she 
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Even old Ike Sloan, whom everyone knew as a useless 
cuss, revealed to me an unsuspected worth. 

" 'Bert — Nichols?' he mumbled, thrusting out a pal- 
sied claw. 'Home — from — sea?' You remember how 
he used to speak in gasps. 'Home — from — sea — Bert? 
Think — you'll — like it? Going — to — keep it up? Bet- 
ter — stick — to it. Good — job.' 

"I gave his hand a hearty shake. Poor old Ike — 
who should judge him? Perhaps he wasn't altogether 
to blame, wasn't such a bad sort, in the main. 

"So the day went ... a dream, a dream. For one 
day life disclosed itself to me. I saw beneath the sur- 
face, into the deep heart, into the secret places where 
truth and beauty hide. The eyes of faith were given 
me. And what I beheld there in the dream inspired 
me, purified me, filled me with messages of love. I 
might have done great things ... in that dream. 

"But I lost it. I went out into a world which is not 
the true world, into a life which is not the true life at 
all. Scene by scene the dream was taken from me; 
my trust was betrayed, my faith languished. I learned 
that love is not legal tender, that honor is no talisman. 
I learned that truth must fight hard for its own, win 
seldom, lose so often and so much that the heart fails, 
looking back upon the disastrous field. Life would be 
fine, life aches to be true. But this thing we call the 
world, this thing that isn't life, that isn't truth — some- 
thing artificial, something to conceal the truth, as 
clothes conceal our bodies: I hate it. It won't let us 
live, this world. It would run us all in a mold; it 
would take us, and melt us down. It makes truth fight. 
And we must earn our bread. Who will go out with 
me against the world? Who will cry aloud from a 
high mountain? . . . Nonsense! I hate it. It has 
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Captain, Captain* heavy squall in mg^t; 

Just took in the royals, ship she jumps like mad. 
Somethin' on the weather bow, looks like a light. 

Better come on deck, sir, things is black and bad. 

Captain't tleepin'^^don't dutwrh hit reti. 

Hard time't over— hardest you have known. 
He's brought you through Ur— showed you what toot beet. 

Let him get his sleep, nouh^stand your waieh dUme. 

Captain, Captain, night's a lonesome spell, 

White foam a-slippin' past, empty sl^ and sea. 
Ain't you got no stories like you used to tell? 

Ain't you comin' up soon and talk awhile with me? 

Captain's sUejm*—the long watch below. 

Sleepin' so peaeeful^-let him sleep away. 
Sea ain*t lonesome^^men have loved it so. 

Sky ain't empty— Ood's up there, they say. 

Captain, Captain, daybreak shows the landl 
Can't you come on deck, sir?— the shore's a livin' grsen. 

Here's them little hillocks, we made it where you plsiined. 
What's the use o' seein' things that you ain*t seen? 

Captain's sleepin'— dreamin' m his sleep, 
Dreamin' of the landfalls off beyond the num, 

Coasts that smell a* /(overt, harbors broad and deep. 
Ships O'puUin* homeward, and sailors home ogam. 
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